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GOOD PAY 


For light, easy, highly useful work. 


46,000 MEN, 


Young Men, Middle-aged Men, Old | 
Men, Boys of 9 and upward. But the | 
work can also be done just as well by 


Ladies and Misses, 


There are 46,231 Post Offices, each accom- 
modating from five families up to many hundreds. 

It is now easy, and inexpensive to deliver to any 
of these families, however distant, a great number of 
articles, usefal, ornamental, and much desired. 

Near every one of these 46,251 Post Offices are 
many persons who would be greatly pleased and 
profited by reading the pages of the American 
Agriculturist, which each year give many hundred 
most useful, practical hints and suggestions about 
Out-door, and Insdoor Work, 2 Thou- 
sand explanatory, original Emgravings and 
beautiful Illustrations; safe, instructive, interesting 
reading for the youmg, with pleasing pictures ; 
Exposures of Humbugs, useful to all, etc., ete. 

b 

All these cost less than half acent a day, yet no 
reader can fail to get many single items of infor- 
mation, each directly worth a whole year’s sub- 
scription, and indirectly by suggesting new ideas. 


Somebody Ought 


to tell these people all about the Paper, what it is, 
and what it will do for them. Such work is honor- 
able, useful, important—costs no outlay, and little 
time. The Editors and Publishers desire 46,000 
good people, young and old, of either sex—one 
near every Post Office—to do this pleasant work. 


Will Not You, Reader, 


be ONE of them? It will be to your advantage, 
and will benefit all you speak to.—The Publishers 
can not personally see you to arrange for 


The Pay, etc,, 


but they have provided a full supply of 287 Dif- 
ferent Articles, and many Good Books, which 


You Would Much Like. 


They can be sent to you anywhere, carriage pre- 
paid, except a few of the bulky ones. See Cata- 
logue elsewhere, and write for and read the Illus- 
trated 44-page shect, which will be sent free if you 
have notone. And 


It is Easy to Get 


one or more of these good things. [@ = By 
showing this Journal, and enlisting one readera day 
(or evening), ina single week you secure $5.00 or 
$6.00 worth of these articles, just as good, if 
not better, than so much Money; in a month, 
$25.00 worths and before July 1st, 8150.00 
worth. You have the winter to work in. 


55,000 others have secured these Premium 
Articles free, and you can do the same, just as well. 


Try It. 


Begin To-day.—If you don’t get many 
names, there are good things offered fora few, 
and several for sending only one subscription. 


N, B.—The Magnificent Picture, 
described elsewhere, is offered to every subscriber 
(including those for whom you get premiums), 
and is worth to them «ll they pay for the paper. 
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Prize Plans for Barns, etc. 
<— 
In answer to a number of inquiries regarding the- 


| plans and specifications, in the nine classes of prizes 


for barns and other farm buildings, offered in the 
December No., 1882, ( 
we will accept for competition all plans that are 
This gives 


page 527), it may be said that 


mailed us on or before January first. 
those at a distance an equal chance with competi- 
tors near by, and makes full allowance for any de- 
tention of the mails that may occur from heavy 
snows Class IX includes all out- 
buildings that do not come under the other classes, 
as for example a corn house, tobacco barn, smoke 


in midwinter. 


house, sugar house, etc. 





Notes on Work for the Month. 
ee 

January opens a new year and each farmer 
should naturally look about to see where he may 
improve upon old methods, and increase his in- 
come. The important point is to make the begin- 
ning, after which the changes from the old to the 
new may go on as rapidly as it is seen to be safe. 

How do your Accounts Stand?—The merchant 
finds it necessary to inventory his stock of goods 
at least once a year, and every farmer should do 
his work in the same business-like manner. Now, 
during the comparative leisure of winter at the 
opening of the year, is a most fitting time for tak- 
ing an account of stock. With this record as a 
basis, the profits of the previous year may be de- 
termined with sufficient accuracy, especially if a 
cash book contains the money transactions of the 
farm. 

Fill the Ice House-—If there is no house it is an 
easy and inexpensive matter to erect one. A build- 
ing that will hold 40 tons ought not to cost over 
$30 to $50, and will last for many years. When the 
ice is six inches thick the harvest should begin ; 
any delays are dangerous. 

oe 
Live Stock Notes, 


Horses.—This is not a busy time for farm horses, 
but they should not therefore receive less care. 
Horses should come to the heavy spring work with 
a good accumulation of stored-up force in the form 
of flesh, and not spring-poor as is too frequently 
the case. The stable should be kept neat and 
clean, with an abundance of litter to absorb all 
the liquid excrement, so valuable as a quick fertil- 
izer. A plenty of wholesome food and pure water 
are essential to the profitable wintering of all farm 
animals. Horses often suffer much injury from 
exposure to cold winds after being driven briskly 
or otherwise overheated. Blankets should be used 
at such times; if the sweating horses are taken at 
once to a warm stable the blankets are not needed; 
in fact, frequently are of positive injury, making the 
animal more susceptible to chills and colds when 
out of doots. 

Cattle—The same neatuness in the stable and 
abundant supply of food and water are necessary 
with cattle as horses. Milch cows and their stalls 
should be kept specially clean, or otherwise the 
milk will be tainted, and only a second-rate pro- 
duct can result fromit. The cows need brushing 
before being milked. Farmers who are neat in the 
dairy will have a quick market for their milk and 
butter at the highest prices. All farm stock should 
be fed regularly; the quantity and quality of the 
ration may vary, but whether all hay or a mixture 
of cut straw and roots, it should be given at the 
same hours each day. 

Swine.—There have been many thorough experi- 
ments testing the value of shelter for swine with 
but one result: pigs, to winter well, must havea 
warm, clean bed, and as much wholesome food as 
they will eat. Store pigs are not to be fattened 
and need only enough food to keep them comforte 
able. Sows coupled now bring pigs in May—an 
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excellent time, when the weather is warm. Porkers 
should be slaughtered early in the winter, as later 
keeping is expensive, besides it gives greater room 
for the store pigs reserved for breeding. 

Sheep suffer greatly from exposure and need to 
be well housed, especially during storms. Throw- 
ing fodder on the ground is a wasteful practice. 
Racks can be made at small cost and they will more 
than pay for themselves in a single winter. Lambs 





A GOOD SHEEP RACK, 


that come this month need special care, and may 
be very profitable when ready for the early market. 
Ewes that are to drop lambs need separate and 
warm pens. In very cold weather it may be neces- 
sary to place a blanket on the young lamb or even 
remove it to a heated room and feed with hot 
ginger or some other warming liquid with its milk. 

Odds and Ends.—See that good insurance is on 
the farm buildings. Keep out the cold from all the 
barns, stables, and the house, by banking with 
earth, manure, or even snow; double windows are 
agreat saving in food and fuel. Jt is a mistake to 
think that severe exposure makes animals hardy ; 
they are far better off under cover during storms. 
Plaster sprinkled on the stable floor will aid in 
keeping the air free from bad odors, and save valu- 
able materials that would otherwise escape. Use 
the curry-comb and brush freely; they will help 
to keep horses and cattle in a healthy condition. 
Growing animals need comparatively more food 
than those fully grown; their future size and 
health depends largely upon present care. Water 
at the freezing point is not so healthful as warmer 
water, and requires extra food consumed to heat it 
in the animal system. A shivering calf appeals to 
the pocket as well as the sympathy of its owner. 
The hen with warm feed and a comfortable house 
will pay for her keeping, while one with no home 
and little to eat will be wintered—if she lives 
through—at a loss. Small matters make up the 
sum of all comforts, and constant attention to them 
brings a great reward. Every farmer should be con- 
firmed in the habit of looking after the Ittle things. 

—_ 
Kiow are your Sheep Faring? 

That was a merciful provision, which gave to 
sheep the warmest natural covermg of all our do- 
mestie animals. in the system of promiscuous 
herding of live stock, which prevails on nine out of 
ten farms throughout the country, —or lack cf sys- 
tem would be nearer the mark, —the mild mannered 
sheep fares the worst of all the occupants of the 
yard. The horse is given the best place—some 
kind of a stall, with partial protection, at least. 
The neat cattle, by reason of their strength and 
belligerency, select and hold the best positions at the 
fodder ricks, and on the tee side of anything that 
wards off chilling winds and driving storms. The 
swine nestle in the warmest corners—in the straw 
or manure heaps, perhaps. The timid sheep have 
to tuke up with whatever place is left unoccupied 
by others. But they feel and suffer from cold in 
common with all warm-blooded animals, and, out- 
side of the tropics, need and will pay for artificial 
protection. The spring and summer catarrhs, and 
running at the nose, are sure indications that they 
have not been properly kept. If no warmer quar- 
ters can be secured, it will pay well to provide for 
them a tight boarded fence, with boards or battens 
over the cracks, and Jet it extend down into the 
ground, to shut out all drafts below. Fence this 
off with an entrance small enough to keep out the 
larger animals. Let the ground be dry enough, 
naturally or by draining, to give them always a 
comfortable place for the feet. Provide some kind 
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of a covering against rains, even if but slanting 
boards or poles overlaid with straw. Everything 
that saves sheep from cold and wef pays well for 
the doing, in the better growth, better future 
health, stronger lambs, and in the saving of extra 
feed always required to counteract unuvecessary 
cold. A false idea is still prevalent, among many 
farmers, that because sheep left to feed at an ex- 
posed stack eat more, they are doing better. The 
extra fodder consumed is used up in resisting cold, 
and not in adding to their weight of flesh. 
The Orchard and Nursery. 

Nothing is more discouraging than to set an 
orchard, cultivate it for aterm of years, and find 
when it comes into bearing, that the sorts are 
not true to name. If trees are to be set in the 
spring it is best to select the varieties now, order 
early, and only of nurserymen that are noted for 
their honesty. It may cost a few dollars more per 
hundred to get the best sorts of the best men, but 
it pays a larger interest on the additional invest- 
ment. Any mistake made in the setting of an 
orchard.is hard to remedy, and is one that qmay be 
felt for a lifetime. Of apples, a dozen varieties are 
ample: two early, four autumn, and six winter 
kinds. It is difficult to name a list that will suit 
all tastes and localities ; the following are among 
the best. Eariy Harvest, Red Astrachan, Maiden’s 
Blush, Gravenstein, Porter, R. I. Greening, Red 
Canada, Golden Russett, and Northern Spy. Of 
pears: Doyenne d’ete, Bartlett, Beurre Giffard, Doy- 
enne Boussock, Seckel, Duchess D’Angouleme, 
Lawrence, Winter Nellis, and Vicar of Wakefield. 
Peaches: Early York, Early Crawford, Old Mixon, 
and Smock. Other things being equal, it is best to 
buy as near home as possible, as there will be less 
change of conditions, climate, soil, etc., and not so 
much donger in transportation of the trees. 

Old orchards may be renovated; but when the 
trees are badly decayed it is not profitable to spend 
much time on them; not more than enough to get 
them into fire wood. Ifthe trees are merely bad 
shaped, and unfruitful, they may be made prof- 
itable. A few rows of drain tile, with thorough 
pruning, may be all that 1s needed to bring the trees 
into health and full bearing. Many orchards are 
unprofitable because lacking food. Such starving 
trees are usually in grass land where the leading 
crop is hay. A heavy coat of manure may be 
spread on the whole orchard, during the winter 
months, when it is most convenient to get among 
the trees with a sled, and the whole turned under 
with the plow in the spring. , After the sods have 
partly decayed, the ground may be plowed again 
and given a dressing of lime or ashes. The trunk 
and Jarge branches of old neglected trees are usu- 
ally covered with loose bark and moss beneath, 
where the eggs and pupa of various kinds of in- 
jurious insects are passing the winter. All such parts 
of the tree should be scraped with a dull hoe, after 
which they may be washed with a strong home- 
made soft soap, thin enough to apply with a dust 
or white-wash brush. The amount of pruning will 
depend upon the condition of the tree. The aim 
should be to get a broad and open top to admit the 
sunlight freely. Cut away some of the larger 
branches, if necessary, covering the wounds with 
paint. If the tree is good in every way excepting 
its variety, this may be changed and improved in 
the spring by grafting a good sort upon it, 

— 
The Kitchen Garden, 


A good kitchen garden well stocked with differ- 
ent vegetables means a bountiful supply of health- 
ful food for the table. If the farmer lives near a 
village, especially one with large factories, he may 
dispose of cabbage, green corn, peas, roots, etc., 
with profit. It will pay to look closely to this mat- 
ter and see if a small plot of ground in garden veg- 
etables may not yield larger returns than a whole 
field in farm crops. There is but little out-of-door 
work in the garden in mid-winter. Whenever the 
soil will permit it may be worked in mild weather, 
and thus facilitate the spring operations. Imple- 
ments should be put in order, and new ones sought 
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out and procured for spring operations ; even @ 
plow point or cultivator tooth put in stock now, 
may save a half day in the busy season. Now is 
the time for overhauling the seeds, testing them as 
to their vitality, that there may be no serious 
losses, later on. Any stakes or labels that may be 
4eeded should be provided beforehand. 
-_ 

The Fruit Garden, 

The fruit garden ought to be a reality on every 
farm. Farmer, have you upon your table, from 
the ripening of the earliest strawberries to the 
time of the latest grapes, all the fruit, three times 
a day, that the family would like to eat? If not, 
it is time that something more was done in the 
fruit garden, as you are not living up to the privi- 
leges that your profession grants. The teachings 
of the American Agriculturist on this point have 
brought good results iia much more extended 
culture of small fruits, but there is room for im- 
provement. If the fruit garden does not exist, 
now is the time to resolve to have one, and set 
about making it. The soil should be rich, and well 
drained. Select the ground now, and cover it with 
well-rotted manure. The chief reason why small 
fruits are scarce on many farms, is that the pre- 
paratory work is left until spring, when the farmer 
is overwhelmed with other work. <A good fruit 
garden, well filled with strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, blackberries, currants, and grapes, 
may be made a source of income, as well as com- 
fort. If one needs special help in starting, or im- 
proving a fruit garden, there are several excellent 
books made as guides in just such work. 

ages 

Greenshouse and Window Plants 
ought now to be looking at their best, repaying 
well the care that has been bestowed upon them. 
The bulbs and other plants that were potted and 
placed in the cellar, should ix.ow be brought to the 
light and watered. Chrysanthemums, as they pass 
out of flower, need to be cut back and placed in 
the cellar. When cold nights come, draw the plants 
away from the windows, and if freezing is feared, 
cover with sheets of cloth or paper. House plants 
need fresh air, but it should be admitted without 
causing a draught upon them. 

Insects are an almost constant source of injury 
unless closely watched. The red spider may be 
kept off by drenchings of pure water, once a week 
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orso. If possible the plants should be taken into 


a bath or other room, where the syringing may 
be thorough. The mealy and scale bugs are best 
removed by hand-picking or by using a brush. 
A wash of tobacco water is effectual with the 
green fly and lice; fumigating, though answering 
for a greenhouse, is not practicable in a fiving- 
room. Worms in the pots are best removed by 
turning the ball of earth, when the worms, usually 
found on the surface, may be caught. 

The engravings show a wire-holder for a flower 
pot. A brass wire, about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, is stout enough for ordinary use. A 
ring is made by bending the wire as shown in fig. 1. 
This may be done around an empty pot to get the 
loop of the desired size. The arm of the loop is 
bound securely with fine wire. The upper end is 
continued into a loop by which the holder is hung 
to the side of the window (fig. 2). The lower end 
is bent into another loop, that may pass over a nail 
to securely hold the wire and pot. 
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Captain Mayne Reid's “Jacob's Sheep.” 


Captain Mayne Reid’s Studies in Natural History, 
and Storiesof Adventure on Western Prairies and in 
Border Warfare, have made his name widely known. 
He has recently undertaken a new role, as we learn 
from private letters, turned his sword into a 
shepherd’s crook, and pitched his tent on the pas- 
toral hills of historic Here- 
fordsbire, England. Not 
long ago, while travelling in 
Wales, the veteran Cap- 
tain’s attention was drawn 
to two peculiarly marked 
sheep. He immediaetly pur- 
chased the whole flock, teok 
them to Herefordshire, and 
henceforth became a shep- 
herd, wich the one idea of 
producing for himself pretty 
lawn pets in the form of 
handsome sheep. Hesends 
us pictures [see accompany- 
ing engravings] of two of 
these pets which daily de- 
light the old man’s eyes. 
The rams are fine looking, 


eS 


with beautiful -urving 
horns. The whole flock has 


retained its peculiar mark- 
ings, in the progeny of the 
original pair, while crosses 
on the black mountain ewes 
have produced specimens 
spotted like hounds. The Captain calls the 
breed ‘‘Jacob’s Sheep,” from their spotted and 
ring-streaked coverings. 





Law for Farmers—Farm Deeds. 


HENRY A. HAIGH, OF THE DETROIT BAR. 
tell 
The Deed is the document which holds the farm 
—the evidence of ownership. Legally defined, it 
is ‘‘a writing under seal, delivered by the party to 
be bound, and accepted by the obligee.”” ‘* Under 
seal’? means attaching to the deed the seals of the 
parties giving it. In England (whence America ob- 
tained much of her law) 
this Seal was formerly of 
great importance, but now 
a simple scroll] of the pen, 
or the letters L. 8. placed 
after the signatures, is gen- 
erally sufficient. Indeed, 
since the custom of keep- 
ing a public record of con- 
veyances has come into 
vogue, the reason for the 
seal has disappeared. <A 
Deed is not confined to the 
conveyance of real estate, 
but the ordinary use of the 
term meansa writing which 
effects the conveyance of 
some real estate interest— 
amounting, at least, to 
more thana lease. In the 
American States, convey- ¥ 
ances of land must be wit- 
nessed, acknowledged and 
recorded. [The recording 
does not make the convey- 
ance more positive, but if 
not recorded, the seller, if 
dishonest, might private- 
ly transfer it or mortgage 
it to another party, and this third party, by getting 
his deed or mortgage recorded, would hold the 
property as against the unrecorded deed, at least 
until troublesome legal proceedings are taken to 
set the matter right. It is, therefore, best to have 


any deed recorded in the County Clerk’s office as 
soon as it is executed.—Ep.] It is impossible to 
give here the specific statutory requirements, for 
these vary somewhat in the different States, but it 
may be said in general that the witnessing should 
be by two persons who subscribe their names as 
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witnesses, The acknowledgement may generally 
be made before any Judge or Commissivner of a 
Court of Record, Justice of the Peace, or Notary 
Public, within the State where the land lies. Where 
land lying in another State is deeded, the acknowl- 
edgement is generally taken before a resident Com- 
missioner appointed by the Governor of the other 
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State for that purpose. The recording is done by 


officers usually styled either Registers of Deeds or 
County Clerks, who keep sets of books for that 
purpose at the County seats. Any deed properly 
acknowledged and witnessed is entitled te be re- 
corded. These provisions usually apply to ‘‘con- 
veyances’’—a term which is generally construed to 
embrace all instruments in writing by which any 
interest in real estate is created, aliened, mort- 
gaged, or assigned, or by which the title to anv real 
estate may be affected in law or equity. Wills, 
leases for short periods, contracts for the sale of 
lands, ete., do not generally come within this mean- 
ing, and are therefore not generally admitted to 


record. [It is quite common, we believe, in New 


York City, to record important contracts for the 
future sale of real estate of large value.—Ep.] A 
deed not comptete in these regards would probably 
be good between the parties to it. Though not 
recorded, or even witnessed and acknowledged, it 
would be valid as against the one who gave it, but 
it might not be against other parties, as subsequent 
purchasers or mortgagees in good faith. 

There are several different kinds of deeds, but 
two—the deed of Warranty and the Quitclaim 
deed—are in most common use. By a Quitclaim 
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Fig. 1.—ONE OF THE ORIGINAL ‘‘JACOB’S SHEEP.’’—prawn by E. Forbes for the American Agriculturist, 





Fig. 2.—ONE OF THE SPOTTED OFFSPRING.—Drawn by E. Forbes for the American Agriculturist. 
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deed, the grantor merely turns over to the pur- 
chaser whatever title he may have in the land con- 
veyed. If he has a perfect and complete title it is 
as good as any deed, and will as effectually convey 
that title. If he has an imperfect title, or only a 
shadowy claim, or even no claim at all, it involves 
the grantor in no liability, for his undertaking in 
such a deed is only to quitclaim to his grantee 
whatever title he may have. 
The party taking such a 
deed is supposed to have in- 
formed himself as to what 
- or how much he is receiving 
by it. The Warranty deed 
differs from the Quitclaim, 
in that besides conveying 
~ title to the land, it also usu- 
Ts se ally contains three cove- 
nants or personal undertak- 
ings on the part of the 
grantor, viz.: Ist, that he is 
well-seized of the premises 
in fee-simple, at the time of 
the sale —is the actual 
owner; 2d, that the land is 
free from all incumbrances, 
i. e., mortgages, liens or 
other claims, not specified 
in the deed; 8d, that he 
will, or his heirs, executors, 
or adminisirators, shall ware 
rant and defend the same 
against all Jawful claims 
whatsoever. 

The first covenant means that the grantor has 
the right to the permanent possession of the land 
and all its appurtenances. It will not be broken 
by the existence of any claim against the land 
which does not deprive the grantee of his posses- 
sion of it. If no such land as that purporting to 
be sold were in existence, or if the buildings stand- 
ing upon the land were found to belong to another 
with the right to remove them, the covenant would 
be broken. 

The covenant against incumbraneces means that 
the premises are free from all mortgages or other 
rights, titles, dower rights, easements, judgments, 





' liens, or charges of any sort, not specifically 
stated and excepted. Any 
yalid claim against the 
property constitutes a 


breach of this covenant, 
and gives the grantee a 
right of action against the 
grantor. The measure of 
damages is what it will 
cost to pay the claim. Only 
nominal damages can be re- 
covered until actual dam- 


ages are suffered. The 
grantee must therefore 


raise the incumbrance, and 
the courts will then award 
him damages to that 
amount. The covenant to 
warrant and defend in a 
measure includes the othe 
In some States it fs 
not infrequently the only 
express covenant employ- 
ed. It took its origin in 
the early English feudal 
system, and was one of the 
incidents of the relation 
between the Jord and his 
vassal. It was in the na- 
ture of a promise to the 
vassal that he should be defended in the possession 
of his land,and was given in return for the homage 
rendered by the vassal. It gave the vassal the 
right to demand another fief in case he lost hi- first. 

This covenant is now used to extend the personal 
liability of the grantor into the future. He agrees 
for himself, and for his heirs and administrators. 
The other covenants are generally broken at once, 
if at all, but this ‘‘runs with land,” as it is termed, 
and binds the grantor and his representatives to 
defend all subsequent holders of the land. If the 
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land is divided, the owner of each parcel gets the 
benefit of the -ovenant. This covenant is broken 


| 


only by eviction, i.¢., by the grantee being put off | 


the land. The measure of damages might be the 
value of the land, or the consideration money with 
interest, or it might be something else. The 
question is rather too technical to consider fully 
in a popular article. 


[In most States, not in all, the wife must join the | 


husband in conveying land. Until quite recently, 
the officer taking the acknowledgement, had to 
take the wife’s acknowledgement “separate and 
apa:t from her husband,” that she signed the deed 
without fear or compulsion. Jt is not generally 
known that this requirement is now done away 
with in New York State, at least, and both husband 
and wife may give their acknowledgements at the 
same time.—ED. ] 
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Two Good Garden Vegetables Little 


Grown. 
BY JOSEPH HARRIS, AUTHOR OF “WALKS AND TALKS ON 
THE FARM,”’ ETC, 
> 
Salsify. . 

Salsify, often called Vegetable Oyster, is rarely 
grown to perfection. When well grown and prop- 
erly cooked, it is a healthful and delicious vegeta- 
ble, and deserves to be much more generally and 
extensively cultivated. The cultivation of salsify 
is precisely the same as for parsnips. It is impor- 
tant to get good seed grown from carefully select- 
ed roots. The seed can be sown as early in the 
spring as the ground is in good working condition, 
and I have sown it as late as the first week in June 
with excellent results. Asa rule, however, it is 
desirable to sow it early. The land should be pre- 
pared in the autumn, and it can not be made too 
deep, or too rich, and mellow. It will do well on 
a great variety of soils. Ihave hada fine crop on a 
well worked, heavily manured clay, but as a rule it 
is better to sow it on a sandy loam, heavily ma- 
nured the fall previous or early in the spring. I 
sow in rows, twenty inchesapart. Theseed is long 
and slim, and few drills will sow it evenly without 
wasting the seed, and as that is quite expensive, it 
is better to sow it by hand, dropping about two 
seeds to each inch of row, and covering about half 
an inch deep; if the weather is dry, and the soil 
very light, it may be covered an inch or an inch 
and a half, and in dry weather it is desirable to roll 
the soil after sowing. As soon as the plants ap- 
pear, hoe lightly on each side of the row, and a 
few days later, run the horse-hoe or cultivator be- 
tween the rows ; suffer not a weed to grow, and 
ultimately thin out the plants, leaving them from 
four to six inches apart. As usually grown, the 
roots are quite small, because the plants are left 
too thick in the row. Grown as I have recom- 
mended, the crop requires considerable land, but 
the roots will be so large and fine, as to command 
an extra price, and much more than pay the extra 
cost of the land. Salsify is a good crop for the 
field-garden, where land is comparatively cheap. 
The roots bring the highest price in spring. Like 
parsnips, salsify can be left in the ground all win- 
ter; but at least a portion should be dug in the 
fall, and kept in pits or in the cellar, as recom- 
mended for parsnips. It is well to have the rows 
forty-two inches apart for convenience in gather- 
ing. ‘he seeds do not all mature at the same time, 
and it is usual to go over the piece two or three 
times and cut off the heads of seed as soon as they 
turn brown. There is but one variety of salsify. 
We must look to careful selection of roots to give 
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family as the cabbage. Its shoots only are eaten, 
and that only after being forced or blanched. It 
is a good deal of work to produce sea kale in per- 
fection, but when properly grown, it is as tender as 
asparagus and as mild as cauliflower. Our climate 
is well adapted for its production im abundance, 
and of the choicest quality. When grown from 
seed, mark out the bed into rows three feet apart, 
then run a fifteen or eighteen-inch marker across 
the rows, and puta dozen seeds where the iines 
cross, and cover half an inch deep. When the 


or four plants in each hill. 

Sea Kale is a perennial plant, and when the bed 
is once made, it will last for many years. It is 
propagated from the roots as well as from seed, 
and where those can be obtained, a year’s time can 
be saved. When propagated from the roots of 
old plants, it is usual to cut these into lengths of 
two or three inches. In early spring, place the 
pieces in a box ia the house or in the hot-bed, coy- 
ering them very lightly with damp moss or light 
mould. As soon as they start to grow, and the 
weather is suitable, set out in a bed eighteen by 
thirty-six inches apart. No crop will be produced 
the first year, but the second year a few shoots can 
be removed without weakening the plants; the 
third year they will produceafullcrop. The plant 
needs protection during the winter. A good plan 
is, to cover the bed or plants with leaves, or ma- 
nure, or leaf-mould ; this will protect the plants, 
and the shoots, as they push through this cover- 
ing, will be blanched and ready for use. If the 
plants are very vigorous, a greater depth of cover- 
ing or blanching material will be needed, 


ee 


The Wood-Lot in Winter. 
Ss 

A few acres in trees is one of the most valuable 
of a farmer’s possessions ; yet no part of the farm 
is so mistrgated, if not utterly neglected. Aside 
from the fuel the wood-lot affords, it is both a great 
saving and a great convenience to have a stick of 
ash, oak, or hickory on hand, to repair a break- 
down, or to build some kind of rack or other ap- 
pliance. Asa general thing, such timber as one 
needs is cut off, without any reference to what is 
left. By a proper selection in cutting, and the en- 
couragement of the young growth, the wood-lot 
will not only continue to give a supply indefinitely, 
but even increase invalue. <A beginning, and often 
the whole, of the improvement of the wood-lot, is 
usually to send a man or two to “brush it,’ or 
clean away the underbrush. This is a great mis- 
take. The average laborer will cut down every- 
thing; fine young trees, five or six years old, go 
into the heap with young poplars and the soft un- 
derbrush. The first point in the management of 
the wood-lot is, to provide for its continuance, and 
generally there are young trees in abundance, ready 
to grow on as soon as given a chance. In the brac- 
ing winter mornings one can find no more genial 
and profitable exercise than in the wood-lot. Hard- 
wooded and useful young trees should not have to 
struggle with a mass of useless brush, and a judi- 
cious clearing up may well be the first step. In 
timber, we need a clean, straight, gradually taper- 
ing and thoroughly sound trunk. In the dense 
forest. nature provides this. The trees are so 
crowded that they grow only at the upper branches. 
The lower branches, while young, are starved out 
and soon perish, the wound soon healing over are 
out of sight. In our open wood-lots, the trees 


| have often large heads and the growth that should 


us a good strain. There is an abundant opportu- | 


nity for improvement in this direction, and I hone 
some of the boys will give us an improved salsify— 
not in name, but in reality. It can easily be done, 
by continued selection of the very best and hand- 
somest roots for seed, rigorously rejecting all that 
are not perfect. 

Sea Kale. 


Sea Kale is a most delicions vegetable, which 
sooner or later will certainly be extensively culti- 
vated in this country. It belongs to the same 





be forming the trunk is scattered over a great num- 
ber of useless branches. Only general rules can 
be given in pruning neglected timber-trees; the 
naked trunk, according to age, should be from one- 
third to one-half the whole hight of the tree; 
hence some of the lower branches may need to be 
cut away. All the branches are to be so shortened 
in or cut back asto give the head an oval or egg- 
shaped outline. This may sometimes remove half 
of the head, but its good effects will be seen ina 
few years. In removing branches, leave no pro- 
jecting stub on the timber, and cover all large 
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wounds with coal-tar. Whosoever works in this 
manner thoughtfully can not go far astray. 
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A Worm in the Eye of a Horse. 
BY A, LIAUTARD, PRESIDENT AMERICAN VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 
< 
Is it rare to find an animal with the anterior 
chamber of its eye occupied by a delicate tenant, 


| moving more or less gracefully in the aqueous hu- 


plants appear, hoe, weed, and thin, leaving three | ™or?—If we believe the reports which at times 


appear in some of our daily newspapers, the con- 
dition is almost a wonder, and, no doubt, some en- 
terprising speculator of human credulity might try 
his good Juck in money making by exhibiting a. 
horse with ‘‘a snake in the eye.’ In fact, it seems 
that such enterprise has recently been carried out, 

Helminthologists do not agree as to the nature of 
this worm. If its natural history is not yet well de- 
termined, its presence, however, in the eyes of 
animals has,been quite often observed, and nu- 
merous records of similar cases may be found in 
veterinary literature. It is more common in some 
seasons than others, and is often met with in cool 
weather, and after a long period of abundant rains, 
when some practitioners have had as many as 
twenty or thirty cases ina year. The cause of 
their appearance is unknown. At times one, at 
others two of these worms can be detected, freely 
swimming. Ordinarily its presence gives rise to 
great irritation, the eye is covered with tears, and. 
the lids partly closed. A little of the extract of 
belladonna placed underneath the eyelid, or a few 
drops of atropia solution, 2 grains to the ounce, 
will have the effect in a short time of drawing the 
curtain produced by that opacity, and afford the 
observer a more extensive view of the anterior 
chambers and their contents. The presence of the 
worm 1s not an evidence that the animal will lose 
its sight. To remove the worm puncture the cornea,, 
thus allowing the escape of the aqueous humor 
and the parasite. The operation can be done by 
small lance-shaped needle, carefully introduced 
through the cornea. The worm, resembling a piece 
of white silk, about 22 millimeters in length, semi- 
transparent and somewhat flattened. The motions. 
resemble those of the common leech. 

After the removal of the worm, all the treatment. 
required consists in keeping the animal in a dark 
place, and bathing the eye with a few drops of a 
solution of atropine. 


ee 


Application of Plant-food. 
BY J. W. SANBORN, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE, CO«-- 
LUMBIA, MO. 
ee 

In aseries of experiments to test the relative 
value of manure plowed under, and that applied on 
the surface, 1 found that, without exception, the 
position in which the manure was placed affected 
the relative proportion of seed to stem. The plots 
were one-twentieth acre each (8 square rods.) 
Manure plowed under on plot ‘‘45,”’ 1,000 pounds ; 
spread on top of plat ‘‘46,’’ 1,000 lbs. Manure 
carefully selected. 
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With chemicals, when a heavy amount was used 
alone, for a series of years, upon two plots '/s5 
acre each, the first plot being drilled in, the other 
the same quantity spread broadcast, a somewhat 
similar result was noted. The chemicals in the 
drilled plots were nearer the roots at the beginning 
of plant growth. On the drilled plot the yield of 
corn ‘was 43 bushels, and 3,900 lbs. stover. When 
spread broadtast the yield was 38.1 bushels corn, 
and 8,800 Ibs. stover. On the first plot there were 
90.7 Ibs. stover to each bushel corn; on the sec- 
ond, 99.7 Ibs. per bushel. In 1877 1 made my first 
experiments with the oat crop on surface versus. 
under-surface application of manure. The oats 
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began to break down as they filled, and were har- 
vested early. When dried in the field the oats from 
the section (35 sq. rods) having manure on the sur- 
face were decidedly more bulky. Should these re- 
sults be corroborated, they are not without impor- 
tance. In the meanwhile they indicate the exist- 
ence of curious problems in farming that need to 
be investigated carefully and thoroughly. 
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Agitation of Air in Wells. 

One great objection to the old style of log 
pump is the non-ventilation of the well. The plat- 
form is made as tight and close-fitting as possible 
to prevent dirt, vermin, etc., from getting into the 
water. By the use of achain pump there is enough 
to agitate the air and water and to prevent stag- 
nation in either. By — 
means of a cheap, a 
simple contrivance, @ ¥ 
shown in the engrav- b 
ing, all wells may have 
an abundant supply of 
fresh air. In the illus- a 
tration, 2 is the wood- y 
en or metal tube of a 
common lift or force 
pump; a, is the han- 
dle to which is at- 
tached, three or four 
inches from where it 
is hinged to the pump, 
a small wooden or me- 
tal rod, 6. If this rod 
is of wood it need not 
be over three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, 
and if a metal one 
three-eighths of an 
inch will answer. It 
runs from the handle 
downward to and alongside of the pump-tube, 
shown at h, passing through two or more loosely 

















fitting staples, and extends to within two feet 
of the high water mark. It is provided at the 
lower end with an arm, or more properly speaking, 
a fan, e, which should be of some light material 


such as a thin board or piece of sheet iron or tin, | 


eight or nine inches square. It is evident that the 
act of pumping will move this fan up and down 
from three to five inches at each stroke of the 
handle, producing a movement of the air within 
the well. 
feet and attaching to the end a block of wood two 
or three inches square, the water will also be suffi- 
ciently agitated to prevent stagnation. 

This is a cheap and simple method, and equally 
applicable to deep and shallow wells, and if gen- 
erally used we would hear less complaint about 
unpleasant tasting or smelling well water. L. D.8. 





Cleaning Farm Seeds. 
> 
Extra clean and well-sorted seeds always sell at 


By continuing the rod downward a few | 





a premium. It should be the aim of all seed 
growers to get their product into the best pos- | 
sible state of cleanness before sending to mar- 
ket. It is quite certain that the United States | 
lose vast amounts by the enormous quantities 
of various seeds which are annually sent to 
Europe, and other countries, in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state. Every farmer who by care and skill 
produces a superior marketable quality of seeds 
will thus secure an extra profit to himself, and in- 
directly to his own country, if the seeds go abroad, 
and at the same time he will help to raise the repu- 
tation of American seeds. 

How are we to attain to greater perfection in the 
cleaning and sorting of seeds? A few suggestions 
are here given, founded on long personal experi- 
ence, and we hope they will be acted upon by 
many readers of the American Agriculturist. 

In judging of the merits of a fanning-mill, or 
separator, regard must be had for the definite pur- 
pose for which the implement is to be used. 





Where larger quantities of such seeds as red 
clover or timothy are to be cleaned, the main point 
is an extensive sieve surface and an energetic, 
equalized movement, so governed as to spread the 
seeds evenly over the sieve. The longer the dis- 
tance the seeds move over the sieve, the better the 
work. The quick movement helps keep the sieve 
clean, which is very essential. The kind of sieve, 
the material, the size of mesh, or holes, etc., must 
be chosen with strict regard to the size and shape 
of the seeds, and the weeds, or other matters to be 
removed. Not unfreqnently, in spite of all skill, 
eases will occur in which no mechanical device 
can remove some objectionable admixture. In 
such cases we have to resort to the old-fashioned 

Hand-Sieve. 

This simple implement, when skillfully used, does 
effective work; but to use it properly is quite an art. 
One of the main advantages of the hand-sieve 
is, that the eye of the operator can follow the 
movements of the good and bad seeds, and he can 
graduate the motions of the sieve accordingly. The 
proper diameter of the hand-screen, or swinging- 
sieve, is 24or25inches. Thesieveis hung in this way: 
Three holes are made near the upper edge of the 
rim at equal distances, for inserting cords, so con- 
nected above that two of them are about 153 or 16 
inches long, the third about 1% inch longer. The 
cords are tied together, and continued together for 
5 or 6 inches, ending in a noose or eye, for inserting 
an S-shaped hook. Another hook is fixed in the 
ceiling, bearing a rope, or cord, with a ring in both 
ends. The length of this cord is such that the 
suspended sieve, when attached to it, hangs a 
little lower than the operator’s elbows. The up- 
per ring must move easily on the hook in the ceil- 
ing, or beam, and a little lubricating oil may be 
applied. The sieve will hangin slanting position. 

The operator being opposite the longest cord, 
grasps the lower edge of the rim with both hands, 
and by alternately lifting and sinking, the hands, 
gives the sieve a characteristic, quick, sWinging mo- 
tion to the side at which the operator stands ; only 
the lower joints of his arms move,while from elbow 
to shoulder, and the body are kept at rest. This 
gives the contents a circulating motion in a direc- 
tion opposite to the swinging of the sieve. The heay- 
ier seeds, or particles, are thus worked to the bot- 
tom, and thrown out against the circumference, 
while the lighter, or differently-shaped seeds, or 
matters, are forced up and in toward the center, 
where a practised workman can make them gather 
into a narrow space, and remove them with an or- 
dinary skimmer. When the seeds are clean they 
are emptied, and the sieve filled anew, and sus- 
pended again. In using the hand-sieve, for mod- 
erately sized lots, or such seeds as can not be satis- 
factorily cleaned by machinery, the quality of the 
work will, of course, much depend upon the 
dexterity of the operator. Any intelligent work- 
man can generally, however, do well after a little 
practice, and will then be able to skim about 200 
lbs. of white clover seed, or a double quantity of 
red clover daily. Not only for cleaning, but also 
for sorting, or separating seeds, will the hand- 
sieve, thus suspended, do good service, when the 
quantities are not too large. Red clover may be 
thus separated from alsike, timothy, ete. 

For doing this, the operator takes hold of the rim 
of the sieve at the upper edge, and jerks, shoves, 
and shakes to and fro energetically. On a sieve 
with 18 meshes to the inch, one can in this way, 
handle about 1,000 lbs. of timothy, or a similar 
seed, in ten hours. On a 14-inch sieve, about 2, 
lbs. of red clover seed may be sorted ; on a 16-inch 
mesh, 800 or 1,000 lbs. The smaller the meshes in 
the sieve, the longer the time required for seeds to 
run through. The preceding facts are the result of a 
long experience gained in a large seed establish- 
ment, excelling in extra fine seed goods, and havy- 
ing in operation, along with the hand-sieves, a 
great number of the Jatest and best fanning-mills, 
separators, etc. The intelligent farmer need 
hardly be reminded that, if he sows weed seeds, he 
will reap accordingly, and if he sells poorly-clean- 
ed seeds, he will have to let them go at a large 
discount. J. P. B., Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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Cotton Seed and Fish Guano, 
BY DR, A. OEMLER, OF GEORGIA. 
> 
Cotten Seed. 

Chemical analysis of cotton seed shows it to be 
the most concentrated and nutritious vegetable 
eattle-food known; and experience has corrobora- 
ted the fact. It is considered injurious to swine. 
Cattle climinate very little from it of the manu- 
rial elements, and their droppings, after the use of 
cotton seed as a food, as shown by Sir. J. B. 
Lawes, formamanure of the best character. Their 
albuminoids are pot so ready to undergo fermenta- 
tion, and therefore the ammonia is not so quickly 
available, as those of animal substances ; it is there- 
fore necessary that they shall have been fermented. 
If the truck-farmer be at the same time a cotton 
planter, or be located where he can conveniently 
procure cotton seed cheaply, he needs no other 
strong supplement to his manure pile. Should he 
desire to increase its efficacy for a special crop, an 
addition of 40 or 50 Jbs. of a good potash salt, or 
400 or 500 Ibs. of an acid phosphate per ton of the 
compost, would answer the purpose, if the cotton 
seed was alsout equal in weight to the former. It 
is too rich to feed alone, and should be considera- 
bly mixed with poorer food, as straw, shucks, etc.; 
but if the vegetable grower be a stock owner, he 
should feed as much of cotton seed, or cotton seed 
meal, as possible, and save the droppings of the 
cattle. The best preparation of cotton seed is to 
compost with stable manure and prevent a too 
rapid process of fermentation. No country is 
so fortunate as the South for possessing in its cot- 
ton seed, fora long number of years considered a 
mere waste product, the best cattle-food, and one 
of the best fertilizers in the world. If correctly 
appreciated, only the oil, which has no manurial 
value, would be exported. While the stores of gu- 
ano are being exhausted, the quantity of cotton 
seed grows with the increasing cotton crops. 

Fish Scrap—Fish Guano, 

Moss Bunkers, or Menhaden (Alosa menhaden) 
are caught along the Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
Virginia inimmense numbers. The fish are boiled, 
and after the extraction of the oil by compression, 
the more or less dried refuse, consisting of the flesh 
and bones, is sold under the above names, as an ex- 
ceedingly rich fertilizer. For the sandy coast lands 
I have for years given it the preference over the best 
Peruvian guano or any other commercial fertilizer. 
In a campost, it readily undergoes decomposition, 
changing rapidly into those compounds assimilable 
by plants. Placed alone in the soil, particularly in 
a dry season, it does not become sufficiently de- 
composed, to make the phosphoric acid of the 
bones available. This article is so soluble in sup- 
plying artificial fertilizer manufacturers and man- 
ipulators with the most soluble ingredients of 
most of their compounds, and is by them so well 
appreciated, that notwithstanding the enormous 
quantities produced by the fisheries, it has been 
difficult to procure it of late years. Along the 
coast of Florida large quantities of fish offal may 
be made available. 

pea 

Fining the Soil for Seeds.—A “*Planker. 
—A western subscriber, possessing a large garden 
which is quite free from stones, uses an implement 
which he calls ‘‘A Planker.” After his soil is har- 
rowed, he ‘‘ planks” it, and finds it in splendid 
condition, rarely requiring even the use of a rake. 
It is made of two heavy planks, each eight feet 
long, placed side by side; two six-inch boards are 
laid on at an angle of 45 deg., starting at the outer 
corners of the planks, and meeting in front at the 
center. These boards are nailed firmly to the 
planks to serve as battens, and hold them togethef. 
At the point where the boards meet they are firmly 
bolted together, and a hole made for the clevis. 
When the horse is in motion, the front edge 
of planker is elevated a little, so that it glides 
upon the lumps, and aided by the weight of 
the driver, who stands on the back’ edge, com- 
pletely crushes them, and leaves the soil in an ad- 
mirably fine condition. On many soils the planker 
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would evidently be of great service in preparing 
for ruta-bagas, carrots, and other farm Toot-crops. 
In that case, the parts may be doubled in size, and 
two horses used. One point about these home- 
made implements is, they should be made ready 
beforehand. The farmer may be convinced that it 
will pay in the end, but he will rarely stop half a 
day in the busy season to make a planker, or 
other affair. Hence we call such matters to mind 
in a time of leisure, that they may be provided. 





An Easy Milking Stool. 
> 


Mr. “A.W. S.,” Steuben County, N. Y., writes us: 

I always pity people when I see them perched on a 
‘milking stool with one leg. They appear as if 
they were trying to make themselves as uncom- 
fortable as possible. One 

can rest on a comforta- 

ble milking stool after 

Cc being on foot all day. I 

. send you an illustration 

Fig. 1. of one easily and quickly 

made. Take a piece of plank 19 inches long and saw 
it as marked outin fig. 1. A piece of board 9 inches 
-square is nailed on top (a) for the seat. A light 
board is nailed on the arm (6) wide enough for the 
pail. A piece of scantling, 14 inches long and 4 
inches wide, fitted in a notch (c) in the bottom of 








Fig. 2. 


‘the plank keeps the stool upright. A leg in the 
arm, and a strip of leather nailed on the left hand 
edge of the seat to carry it by completes the stool. 
The leather strip is much better than an oblong 
hole in the seat, as the hand soils the seat and 
the pants. 


An Independent Aid Association. 
—>— 

Each reader of the American Agriculturist is a 
member of a great Mutual Aid Association, to 
which he or she may contribute some hint or 
suggestion of much value to many others, There 
are thousands of labor-saving contrivances, home- 
made devices, the product of individual skill, that 
when brought to notice are of great general 
service. We, therefore, ask our many readers in 
all parts of the world, to send us practical items 
on “the farm, garden and household,” for your 
paper. In this way each one may help to make 
the old reliable farm and home journal still more 
valuable to the great family of readers. Please 
give a pencil sketch—a rough one will do, when- 
ever an engraving will add to the clearness and 
force of the article. Pictures bring things to the 
eye and understanding far better than words alone 
can do. Good practical hints, suggestions, per- 
sonal experience, etc., on every day topics of the 
farm, garden, and household, are desired, and no 





- one should hesitate sending anything of value not 


generally known, from any lack of language or ex- 
perience in writing. The editors will put the 
matter into shape. Short, concise and pointed 
articles, not to exceed 600 words, are most ac- 
ceptable. It is our aim to treat briefly and tersely 
a large number of agricultural interests in each 
issue. Contributions will be paid for so soon as 
published. 





a 

Are Fertilizers Patentable.—“O. B.,”? East 
Hebron, Me., writes us:, ‘‘Can a man obtain a 
patent upon a compost, or phosphate compound. 
Could more than the trade mark be patented, or 
could he obtain a patent that would debar any one 
else from making a compost containing the same 
ingredients ?”,—Ans. Such a compound is patenta- 
dle if new and useful. It would fall under the term, 
- composition of matter,” as used in our statute 
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of patents, which includes medicines and composi- 
tions used in the arts, etc. The patent covers 
either the article itself, or the process of com- 
pounding it, or both. If the thing produced, and 
the method of producing it, are both new, the pat- 
ent will cover buth as the subjects of invention. 
Novelty, utility, and originality of invention are 
the tests to apply. It is not necessary that the 
materials of which the compost is made be new, 
but only that the combination, or the method of 
making it; was before unknown. The trade-mark, 
label, or name applied to the article cannot be pat- 
ented, the United States Statute for the protection 
of trade-marks having been held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, but nay be copyrighted un- 
der the copyright law, which would afford some 
protection. H. A: H. 


The Bread Sponge. 





Brisk house-keepers like to get their bread baked 
early in the day. To accomplish this they set the 
sponge over night. In cold weather there is dan- 
ger that it will not rise properly during the night, 
especially if dry yeast is used. There is no troubie 
about it if you can keep the sponge warm enough. 
A pail or jar is more easily wrapped up than a 
flouring pan ofany kind. I use a five quart pail in 
which to start the half-dozen rather small loaves 
of my family baking. Some suppose that care 
must be taken not to have the water too warm 
with which the flour is mixed, lest the bread be 
coarse in texture. I think that matter depends 
entirely upon the kneading, and that the warmth 
of the water has nothing to do with it. You must, 
however, be careful that the mixture is not so hot 
as to scald the yeast when this is added, as that 
makes it of no more use than so much dry meal. 
Lusually pour a little boiling water into the middle 
of the flour, scalding a portion of it purposely. 
This makes the bread more moist and sweet than 
it would be if mixed only with simple warm water. 
I continue the mixing with luke-warm water, add- 
ing the yeast when the batter is of such tempera- 
ture that it will not scald the yeast, but rather 
warm to my finger. Stirin the yeast thoroughly, 
that the whole may be equally leavened. Now 
cover the pail and wrap it up warm (in cool weather, ) 
and leave it until morning, when you will probably 
find the mass light enough to knead. 

If for any reason the sponge does not keep warm 
enough, and has not risen during the night, it must 
be brought immediately to the proper temperature. 
The best way to accomplish this is to have a kettle 
of very hot water, and set the pail into it. Let the 
kettle stand where it will keep hot while you stir 
the sponge rapidly, until it is all brought to the 
proper heat. Then set it in a-warm place, and it 
will rise as though it had just been started. The 
sponge is more sure to rise well in the night, if 
soft yeast is used, and this you can make each time 
from your cake of dry yeast. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon put a cake of yeast at soak in a pint 
of warm water. In tenor fifteen minutes stir in 
flour enough to make a batter, and let this rise in a 
warm place until near bed-time, when you wish to 
set the sponge. Then stir it into the batter. The 
sponge will rise in less time when so treated. F.E.R. 





A Gold Vein on Most Farms, 
_> 
Very many communities know the excitement 
produced by the rumor, even, that somebody in 
the vicinity has found indications of the presence 
of gold in the soil. Untold millions have been ex- 
pended in searching for the precious metal in lo- 
calities where a bit of useless iron pyrites (sulphide 
of iron) has been mistaken for gold, which it re- 
sembles in color. Our observation indicates that 
there is, on at least four-fifths of the farms of this 
country, an overlooked golden vein, of much great- 
er value than any yellow metal likely to be found 
outside of a few special geological formations. 
The following experiment, tried on any farm or 
garden, will explain what we are aiming at. Take 
a quart of fair quality yard manure, and pour upon 
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it a pint of water. After standing a week or two, 
drain off half a pint of the liquid. Now prepare 
two corn hills, a few feet apart, on any ground, 
even rich prairie soil. For one hill, make a hole 
three or four inches deep, and ,our into it the half- 
pint of liquid, adding a trifle of fine earth, and 
plant the corn. Plant the second hill without this 
preparation. The result will be, almost always, 
that in the first hill the rootlets, and subsequent 
roots, will grow down where the liquid has soaked, 
much more quickly, grow stronger, spread wider, 
and send out far more numerous feeding tibres than 
will be found in the second hill. The young corn 
plants (and the same with other plants) will, like 
well fed young animals, develop much earlier and 
take far better advantage of the growing season. 
In short, whatever the soil, this hill will, on the 
average, ripen earlier, produce more stalks, and 
twenty to fifty per cent—often a hundred per cent 
—more sound kernels than the other hill.—And, by 
the way, there is in the quart of fertilizer enough 
material left for a similar effect upon three or four 
other corn hills. 

Now, visit the farm-yards of the country gener- 
ally, and in nine-tenths of them there will be found, 
on one side or another, quarts, gallons, barrelfuls 
of this golden liquid leaching away and wasting— 
often scores and hundreds of barrels of it during a 
year. Yet, at trifling cost, perhaps only an earth 
bank on the lower side of the yard, all this wastage 
may be saved and turned toaccount. The streams, 
rich in stimulating plant food, now lost from the 
yards of the four and one-third million farms of 
our country, may, with very little care and trouble, 
be retained in the rotting organic matter, and 
transferred to corn hills and to the roots of 
other crops. Real gold will be found in the in- 
creased crops, and be obtained at far less cost and 
labor than is expended by the great mass of gold 
miners. Proper attention to so simple a matter on 
the farms of the country, taken together, would 
add more dollars to the wealth of the country 
every year than is now dug out of all the gold 
mines between the Atlantic and Pacific. During 
this leisure month let every one look over his own 
premises, and see what he is wasting in this direc- 
tion, and where he can save and profit. Another 
chapter (p. 19) discusses the philosophy of manur- 
ing which will be a seasonable study now. 





A Brush Fork. 


egies 
Mr. J. Stewart sends a sketch of a fork, which 
he has used for handling grape cuttings. As it 





may be of service for other like work, an engrav- 
ing of itis here given. The fork is made by fit- 
ting a board, two feet long and six inches wide, 
upon the handle. This prevents the cuttings 
from sliding down the fork handle, as they would 
otherwise do when the fork is raised upon the 
shoulder. 


or 


Wire-Worms. — The term “ wire-worm” is 
applied to the larve of several species of insects, 
Some of these live upon decaying wood and are not 
injurious. These larve are all long, in proportion 
to their breadth, and this has suggested the com- 
mon name. The crops which are most injured by 
the Wire-worms are potato, corn, cereal grains, 
and grasses. In England, where these “ worms”’ 
are abundant, potatoes on ends of sticks are buried 
here and there, to serve as traps, and are taken up 
at intervals, when the ‘‘worms”’ are removed. 
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Winter Birds, 
aa 


Here we have a picture which may be seen this 
month upon manyafarm. The owner plows his 
way through the snow—in the early dawn of a 
winter’s day—to procure fodder for the poor dumb 
beasts, anxiously awaiting their morning meal. 
The sky is dull and leaden overhead. The fields are 
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wheat for the birds. It is called the ‘‘ Christmas 
Sheaf,’’ and is quickly surrounded by a fluttering 
bevy of feathered creatures, eagerly enjoying their 
unaccustomed feast. It is a charming custom 
that might well be adopted in this country. 

The little winter visitors are more highly appre- 





ciated than in summer, when the trees are full of 
happy songsters. But these seem so courage- 
ous to brave the Frost King and his icy 
train, and look so bright and cheerful hop- 
ping about the lawn, or perched in the limbs 
of the leafless trees, that we can but admire 
and encourage them about our homes. 
The snow-birds—-so cleverly illustrated— 
are the most common of our winter birds. 
They are merry little fellows, seeming to 
delight in the feathery snow-flakes, and ap- 
pear much more good-natured than the 
sparrows, who also remain during the cold 
months, and fight over every morsel of 
food like a party of quarrelsome children. 
It is supposed when the snow-birds—or any 
others migrate north in autumn in great 
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morning, of fastening on a high pole, a sheaf of | draws to some lonely spot, and picks up worms, 


ants, ard insects, but in winter he comes sociably 
to the window or door with touching confidence. 
It is a confidence that should never be betrayed. 
It is a grievous shame to kill those loving, trusting 
little birds, ‘‘just for sport,’? for they do us many 
a good turn by destroying the insects that infest 
the trees, and injure the fruit. We therefore 
plead for the feathered tribe, and beg that both 
winter and summer birds may have their place on 
the farm undisturbed, and receive their share from 
the farmer’s hospitable board during all seasons.. 


oe 


Full Rations for Poultry in Winter. 
>_> 


Much of the profit of the poultry yard is lost for 
want of full rations for the birds during the winter 
season. The very time when they would make the 
most economical use of food, is generally the time 
when they are left to shirk for their living, or only 
fed once a day on short allowance. Half-fed fowls 
are always hungry, and the farmer grudges the 
corn, meal, and boiled potatoes that are fed out to- 











one wide expanse of unbroken white, while the 
chill frosty wind bites his ruddy cheeks until they 
glow with a rosy hue, and benumbs his fingers, 
making them blue and pinched. But no matter! 
whatever the weather may be, the horses and cattle 
must be cared for, and patiently the steadfast 
farmer plods on. 
accompanies him upon his morning rounds, and he 
generally has the company of the birds—those 


| close by the door-step. 


numbers, that a severe winter is foretold. During 
one exceptionably cold season, a friend of ours liy- 
ing on a farm in Illinois, was surprised one morn- 
ing to perceive a quail—the most timid of birds— 
Crumbs were thrown out, 


| of which it partook greedily, and then disappear- 


Sometimes a faithful watch-dog | 


hardy little creatures that, at this season, em- | 


boldened by hunger, flock around the door-step, 
begging fora few crumbs from the table. They | 
are often very glad to pick up the hay-seed scat- | 
tered about the stack and beneath the sheds. The 


Germans have a pretty custom on Christmas 





eyes, jaunty air, and sweet melodious note. 


ed. But the next morning it came again, bringing 
another quail with it, and, as they were allowed to 
feed undisturbed, they returned day after day, 
bringing more birds with them, until quite a covey 


; came daily for their breakfast. 


One of the most attractive of all our winter birds, 
is the brisk little robin red-breast, with his bright 
Dur- 
ing the summer, when food is plentiful, he with- 










WINTER BIRDS AT HOME. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


them. Their ravenous appetite is one of the best 
indications of thrift, and the poultryman should 
make the most of it by giving full rations. The 
Asiatics, which grow to great size, especially should 
have abundant supplies, and regular feeding, to 
make them pay best, whether we are looking for 
eggs or flesh. During the winter season, fowls can 
find but little forage in the garden or fields, and 
the eggs will not be laid without plenty of grain, 
vegetables, and some animal food are given them. 
Fresh eggs bring their best prices in winter, and 
pullets of the spring hatch, when properly 
housed and fed, will lay all through the cold 
season, and give the best returns for the food 
cousumed, Take good care of the fowls now.. 
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Corn Higher Than Wheat? 


a 


could be bought in the New York markets for im- 
mediate delivery under $1.08 to $1.10 per bushel, 
and hundreds of thousands of bushels were paid for 
at this rate, on Nov. 29th, while wheat was plenti- 
ful at $1.07; @ $1.08% per bushel. On the same 
days corn was selling at Chicago for prompt deliv- 
ery at 67c. per bushel, equivalent to 8lic. in New 
York, allowing 14c. per bushel for the regular rail- 
way freight, and ic. for insurance, etc., as ex- 
plained in the American Agriculturist for November 
last. On the same days, corn was sold for delivery 
during January, at Chicago, for 59c. per bushel, 
and in New York for 63 @ 64e. 
corn to spare, and being near enough to New 
York to rush it in before Nov. 30th, may in a few 
cases have been benefited. The explanation of this 
high price of corn is simple. In October, and up 
to Nov. 20th, speculators believing corn would be 
lower, or that they could knock prices lower, sold 
to other parties ‘‘ November corn,’’ that is, corn to 


be called for at any time during that month, at | 


81e. @ 82c. per bushel, expecting to buy it at less 
rates. Many such sales were made, usually in ¢a- 
nal boat load lots—8,000 bushels being the under- 
stood ‘‘ boat load.”? The purchasers of these con- 
tracts quickly and secretly bought all the corn in 
the city, and all on the way that could arrive before 
Nov. 30th, and as soon as it was too iate for more 
to be brought here from western cities, they 


. jumped the price up to $1.10 per bushel, refusing 


to sell for less, and made actual sales at this rate. 
The dealers of options being unable to buy corn, 
were obliged to pay the buyers the difference be- 
tween their contract rates and the actual quota- 
tions. Thus, those who sold at 815/,¢c., paid a cash 
difference 0! 283,c. per bushel, or $2,270 on each 
boat load. But we have no sympathy for them. 
They “ bid ”’ on the price and gotcaught. All such 
transactions disturb legitimate trade, interrupt de- 
sirable exports, and are injurious to producers, and 
to the general business of the country. 


a 


The Construction of Stalls. 


BY PROF. D. D. SLADE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
——— 


It is rare, even in these days of progress, to see 
a well-arranged stall in a farmer’s barn. No 
horse stall should be less than six feet in width, 
nor of a length less than nine feet. This affords 
room for the animal to lie down and rise com- 
fortably without bruising hips and limbs, and 
also for the attendant to pass in and out. The par- 
tition between stalls should be of sufficient hight 
to prevent playing, biting, and kicking. Racks of 
iron are neat and serviceable. The horse eats his 
food from the ground, and because many first pull 
out a greater portion of the hay from the rack, we 
shall dispense with the rack as commonly used, 
and substitute a single manger which serves for 
both hay and grain. 

Whatever may be the foundation of the stall, 
whether of brick, stone, cement, clay, or wood, it 
should have inclination enough to carry off all 
fluid. Over this place a flooring composed of 
strips of plank, four inches in width by two 
inches in thickness, with an inch intervening be- 
tween each strip. This needs not extend more 
than half the length of the stall, the upper portion 
being compact. The essential point is that the 
horse shall stand with an equal weight upon all the 
extremities. This custom of confining a horse to 
a sloping stall, in one position sometimes for days, 
isa cruel one, and very detrimental to the limbs 
and feet, as it brings about, sooner or Jater, serious 
affections in these parts. A loose box is far pre- 
ferable to the stall, wherever practicable. Every 
stable or barn should be provided with one at least, 
in case of sickness or accident. By the arrange- 
ment of a floor as just described, the bedding is 
kept dry and the animal clean and comfortable. 
Litter should be always kept beneath the animal; it 
gives an air of comfort to the place and invites to 





| repose of body and limbs by day and night. Stalls 


| for both horses and cattle should be of sufficient | 


barn. Formerly, it was the custom to build in 
such a way, that no horse, and not even a man of 
_ respectable height, could enter a doorway without 
danger of knocking his skull, and inflicting serious 
injury. There are stalls in country barns so low 


ceiving a blow against the beams above. Animals 
undoubtedly acquire the trick of pulling back, or 
of making a sudden spring when passing a door- 
way, from having been obliged to run the gauntlet 
of some narrow, low, ill-contrived passage way. 
The man who should now be guilty of building in 


' | height, as also all door and passage ways about a | 
On several of the last days of November, no corn | 


that a horse cannot throw up his head without re- | 


| this way would deserve to have his own brains | 


Farmers having | 


knocked, every time he passes in and out, asa 
gentle reminder of his folly. All barn-doors should 
be high, wide, and when practicable, always slide. 

The common mode of securing cattle in the 
barn, especially milch cows, by placing their necks 
between stanchions, is not to be advocated, espe- 
cially when they are confined in this way for many 
hours at atime without relief, as is often neces- 
sary in the winter season. <A simple chain about 
the neck with a ring upon an upright post affords 
perfect security, while it gives the animal freedom 
of movement to head and limbs—and conduces to 
its comfort in various other ways.—Animals should 
not be overcrowded, as is too often the case in 
large dairy establishments, a fact, which will make 
itself evident sooner or later in the sanitary quali- 
ties of the milk, if in no other manner. We cannot 
deny the fact, if we would, that everything, how- 
ever trifling, that contributes to the welfare of our 
domestic animals is a gain to the owner of them 
pecuniarily, and what touches a man’s pocket is 
generally considered to be worth looking after, 
at all times, and in all places. 





Field Experiments are Difficult. 


BY PROF. G. C. CALDWELL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
> 


Dr. Veelcker says: “The field experimenter 
must be a man who does not hesitate, if necessary, 
to throw the results of three or four years’ labor 
into the waste basket.’’ It is easy to get a decided 
result with a single experiment. Ask a crop 
whether it likes a certain kind of manure or treat- 
ment, and the crop seldom fails to do either better 
or worse than on an adjoining plot without the 
manure or other special treatment. But what man 
was ever satisfied, especially when a matter affect- 
ing his own pocket, with a single addition of a long 
column of figures, unless his result was proved by 
getting it a second time, or with counting a roll of 
bills but once. Much less should he be satistied 
with a single result of a field experiment. If he 


puts that result into practice on a large scale, the | 


chances are more than even that he will come to 
wish he had not. 

Dr. Sturtevant has recently given us a striking 
illustration of the matter: To 20 plots of corn of 
a twentieth of an acre each, variously manured, he 
gave ordinary cultivation, and 20 others manured 
in a corresponding manner were left entirely 
without cultivation, thus putting the question 
twenty times whether Indian corn likes cultiva- 
tion. If the whole number of plots be divided. 
into two sets, with 10 adjoining cultivated plots 
and 10 adjoining uncultivated plots to each set, 
one of these sets will be found by the results to 
give the surprising reply that cultivation is not 
good for the crop. The average yield of the cul- 
tivated plots was a trifle less per acre than that of 
the uncultivated plots, but the other set of plots 
gave the opposite answer, the average yield of the 
cultivated plots being 54.5 bushels per acre, against 
44 bushels on the uncultivated plots. Looking at 


the results in another way, of the whole number 
of pairs of cultivated and uncultivated plots, 10 
voted more or jess plainly in favor of cultivation, 
and 9 as plainly against it; one pair giving the 
same yield with and without cultivation, was non- 
committal. 
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Such a sum total of results means little one way 
or the other: but with the single exception just 
noticed, every pair of cultivated and uncultivated 
plots, when considered by itself, gave a very de- 
cided answer of some kind ; therefore the chances 
were nineteen out of twenty, that a single experi- 
ment would have left the experimenter in no un- 
certainty, as to whether it is profitable to cultivate 
this crop; but his knowledge thus gained is of 
little value. If such undecisive and even contra- 
dictory answers be obtained to the same question, 
put twenty times in the same season and on the 
same little plot of land, what must be expected 
when the question is repeated in different seasons, 
on different soils, and under exposure to different 
weather? Some will say that the plots were too 
small; but all who have given the matter of field 
experimentation a careful trial, have found, that 
agreeing results are not so easily obtained with 


| quarter or half-acre plots as with tenths or twen- 








tieths of an acre. Adolph Mayer, one of the best 
known of the German agricultural investigators of 
the day, on small plots about four yards square, 
gets results that agree within five per cent of each 
other, and is not, like another investigator in the 
same field, discouraged because his results will not 
agree within one per cent. He thoroughly mixes 
the soil, down to the depth ordinarily reached by 
the roots of the crop experimented with, uses seed 
carefully selected with reference to uniformity, 
and plants and cultivates all plots to be compared 
with each other, onthe same days. In estimating 
the crop he counts the whole number of plants on 
the plot, rejects all that stand within 18 inches of 
the border of the plot, as having possibly had more 
than their share of light, or of food from adjoining 
plots, and rejects all the remaining plants that are 
not quite healthy and normal in their growth. 
From the crop yielded by the remainder, he esti- 
mates the crop forthe plot included within the 
boundary line 18 inches from the border, and thence 
per acre, with due allowance for the probability 
that there would be on the larger area the same 
proportion of sickly or abnormal plants, or of va- 


| cant places where the seed did not germinate, or 


where the plants were injured or destroyed by en- 
emies of the crop. Suggestions such as these from 
investigators trained in the art of experimenting, 
may help much toward putting the important mat- 
ter of field experimentation in agriculture on a 
more satisfactory basis. 





The World’s Wheat Crop. 
eer 

The interesting table herewith presents together 
the average yield in recent years of the world’s 
great cereal crop. The figures, which we have col- 
lated from foreign sources, will be worth preserving 
for reference. The average wheat crop in the prin- 
cipal countries where it is grown amounts to over 
one and a half billion (1,737,664,000) bushels—about 
1'/, bushel each for the entire human race. The 
yearly consumption of wheat by a population mak- 
ing this the ‘‘staff of life,” generally averayes 
from 4 to 4!/, bushels each, excluding children 
under three years of age. 


Average Estimate for 
Countries. Crop.— Bush. 1882.— Bush. 
United States..... ..... 48 ',206, 499,408,000 
NMI a cincacicccoscisais’ 282,632, 317,488,000 
i ee eee 219,520,000 800,000 
CNN ooo n aiccecnecs 120,786,000 112,504,000 
BOMasssace vacedaness 115,248,000 82,320.000 
1. fee 107,016,000 120,736 000 
Great Britain........... 101.528,000 90,552,000 
Austro-Hungary........ 101,528,000 131,712,000 
Turkey in Europe...... 41,160,000 35,672,000 
PINE sc cdataes s<.0ace 24,696,000 21,952,000 
po eee 22,512,000 24.696,000 
PRURI NI iaia'v'aicaiesicese 16,464,000 13.720,000 
Wc 6 ea vaca cence 16.464,000 13,720,000 
Se ae rere 13,720,000 16,464,000 
Portugal... ss 8,232,000 5,488,000 
RMR la clean sda Sesleus 5,080,000 4,664.000 
Ci iditcaticatuce 4,776,000 4,776,000 
Lo Serr 4,112,000 4,112,000 
Do ee 2,744,000 2,192.000 
Switzerland .... ...... 2,328,000 2,192.000 
BWGRG oe ces cede ccenwas 2,328,000 2,192,000 
ORs ocewen cicokicces 192, 192, 

Chili, East India, etc 55,424,000 49,936,000 
1,748, 746,000 1,'762,488,000 
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Curing Beef, Etc., Expeditiously. 


To cure fresh beef, hams, or shoulders, in a short 
time, put one or two pounds of good salt in a kettle 
or spider, and heat it over the stove until all the 
moisture is expelled and the salt is so hot that it 
will hiss when a drop of water is dropped in. It 
will take about two pounds of salt to 100 pounds 
of meat. Just before removing from the fire, 
where it must be constantly stirred, add one ounce 
of pulverized saltpetre to each pound of salt, or in 
that proportion. Have the meat ready; if hams, 


the flesh is exposed rub thickly with brown sugar ; 
then with a large iron spoon apply the hot salt, 


with it. 
box on a shelf in the same position for two days, 
when the hams can be smoked if desired, and they 
will have all the flavor of sugar-cured hams. 
Treat beef in the same way, one side at a time, and 
after two or three days hang up to dry. Ihave 
prepared tbe finest dried beef I ever saw in this 
way. 

To cure or keep fresh beef, mutton, cr fish, in 
warm weather without salt: dissolve borax in 
water at the rate cf !¢ of a pound of borax to one 
gallon of water. 
with this liquid in a clean jar or barrel. It can be 
kept for weeks in this way. Salt can be added to 





season, if desired. x. Y. 
Plymouth, Towa. 
Selecting Cows for the Farm. . 


—— 

A dairy-man in Delaware Co., N. Y., writes us 
that large numbers of cows of all the butter mak- 
ing breeds are coming into that county. In select- 
ing cows for his own herd he has regard to the char- 
acter of the land upon which they are to feed. He 
aims to find those that will do the best on a rough 
farm, where the best pastures are on the hill-sides, 
so steep, that heavy cows like the Shorthorns, and 
Holsteins find it difficult to graze at all. On these 
pastures, our correspondent finds that Ayrshires, 
and Devons, being lighter and more active, are the 
best breeds. Admitting the excellence of the Jer- 
seys as butter producers, and the large quantity of 
milk yielded by the Dutch (or Holsteins) he looks 
with great favor upon the Devons as a breed for 
the dairy, especially in localities where hardiness, 
activity, and easy keeping are required. The 
trouble with the Devons is, that good dairy cows 
among them are the exception. In improving the 
breed as beef animals, their milking qualities have 
been neglected. We have no doubt if they were 
bred with an eye to milk production, these beauti- 
ful cows would take high rank with the valuable 
dairy breeds. 


Fish Food for Farmers. 


BY WM. C. HARRIS, EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE AMERICAN ANGLER.” 
> 

The introduction of German carp into the United 
States, a fish that will thrive and grow fat and 
savory on decaying vegetation, is a progressive 
step toward utilizing the millions of small water- 
tracts that disfigure the farms of the country. It 
is a rare exception when an hundred-acre farm has 
not a pond, or a pool, where fish-culture can he 
made to flourish, if not with the beauty, with more 
than the value of the harvest acre. 

Fresh fish for breakfast is a great rarity upon a 
farmer’s table. This is the more strange when we 
consider that many of our most fertile farms, es- 
pecially those east of the Allegheny Belt, lie along 
the great water courses, or are furrowed by streams 
that will yield a bountiful supply of coarse, but 
good fish food. 

Fish-culture, by its rapid, economic progress 
during the last decade, has placed at the will of 
the farmer, a means of providing for his daily 
needs, which ranks in importance with the raising 
of ordinary farm products for home consumption. 
Why the farmer has not found this out long ago, 





Cool the meat, and then cover | 





| tinctly smell of it. 
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| itis easy to explain. The pursuit of fish-culture 


has been, almost exclusively, confined to those who 


| may be classed, without offense, as professional 
| fish-culturists. 
| culture an art, from a knowledge of which, the 
| farmer, with his acres of water area, all ready for 


These gentlemen have made fish- 


the seed, has been debarred. Yet all these years, 


uj 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fat Stock Shows in America. 


BY F. D. COBURN, KANSAS 


> 


In response to suggestions from stockmen as to 


| the prospective value of an annual exhibition of 


fish-raising, for domestic use, has remained one of | 


the simplest problems that ever a farmer was call- 


| ed upon to solve. 


Given a pond, a few fish, a shovel, a few hours 
labor, with twelve months of patient waiting, and 


lay them on the skin-side, and over all parts where | you have your crop, which, with care, will become 
a ’ | ° 
an annual one, without the use of plow, harrow, 


or seed bag. Take the carp as an illustration. If 


which will penetrate the meat and take the sugar | you have a natural pond, covering at least half an 
Cover well with this salt, and lay ina | ®¢Te- with an outlet and inlet, its greatest depth at 


least eight feet, with a shelving margin, you have 
your fish farm. Send tothe Fish Commission of 


| your State for a supply of carp, which will be fur- 


nished to you free of cost, except that of transpor- 
tation. Place them in your pond, feeding, if need- 
ed, with the scraps from the kitchen, or better still, 
with the curd of sour milk. In twelve months 
there will be a crop ready for table use. 

Fish, like cereals, must have protection. Before 
planting the carp, see that the pond is cleared of 
all other kinds of fish, and of frogs, both of which 
will soon eat up the young fish, as well as the 
spawn of the larger ones. The young fish have 
other enemies, such as the kingfisher, the blue 
heron, ducks, water rats, ete., against which they 
will need protection. 

Put no other fish in the pond with carp, but if 
you crave a varied fish diet, and have another nat- 
ural pond, or the chance of making one, put a few 
dozen catfish or bullheads in it. This fish protects 
its young, and increases with great rapidity. In a 
separate pond may be planted the large-mouth 
black bass, or the yellow perch may be raised. All 
of the above named fish will live and thrive in ponds 
with a muddy bottom, and their growth in size 
and numbers will be dependent upon the food and 
fresh watersuppiy. The carpisa vegetable feeder, 
and will require little food so long as the pond is 
well filled with aquatic plants. The other fish feed 
on minnows, frogs, the larve of water insects, 


| fresh-water crustacea, and such other animal food 


as comes Within the reach of their rapacious jaws. 
By the judicious culture of a small frog preserve, 
sufficient food for the black bass can be raised with 
a surplus of delicious frog legs for private con- 
sumption. 


rr 


Do House Plants Need Fertilizers? 
ae 

A negative answer would be safe in reference to 
the majority of plants. It is not likely that, in the 
Northern States at least, plants have been in need 
of anything besides water. It is only when the 
plants having become accustomed to their in-door 
life, and the higher sun has started them into 
active growth, that any stimulant should be given 
them. When a plant, with an open soil, proper 
watering and airing remains quiet, wait. See that 
the soil is not water-soaked, and the plant has 
daily airing, and it will soon arouse itself. When 
growth has started, and is pushing vigorously, is 
the time to help it. There are various compounds, 
with high sounding names, for which great claims 
as plant fertilizers are made. 


| administer a secret medicine to a friend, so we 
| would not give a favorite plant a mixture about 


which we knew nothing. The best fertilizer for 


| house plants is water of ammonia, it is efficacious, 


cleanly and easy of application. Whatever else the 
soil may have needed, should have been mixed 
with it beforehand. The quantity usually recom- 
mended is to add half an ounce—a tablespoonful— 
of Water of Ammonia, to two gallons of rainwater. 
But Ammonia differs much in strength, and a safe 
rule is to add enough to make the water just dis- 
Do not repeat the application 
of the Ammonia until its effects have been watched 
for a week ; afterwards it may be used twice a 
week and will rarely be needed oftener. 


As we would not | 


butcher’s beasts at some central point in America, 
similar to the popular Fat Stock Shows held by the 
Smithfield Club, in England; the Llinois State 
Board of Agriculture held its first Exhibition of 
Fat Stoek in Chicayo, December 2nd to 7th, 187s. 
The exhibits were not extensive, or the attendance 
large, yet perhaps as much so as could reasonably 
have been expected. The display was best in the 
Cattle Department, and was made up of Shorthorns, 
Herefords, Devons, and grades. For the best beef- 


| animal in the show, the grand sweepstakes was 








| 





awarded to a red and white grade Shorthorn steer, 
1,328 days old, weighing 2,185 pounds, and show- 
ing a gain of 1.69 pounds per day from birth, rear- 
ed in the open fields without shelter. Cotswolds 
were the leading sheep, and a Poland-China was 
declared the winner as a fat hog. 


The second show was held November 10th to 15th, 
1879; the attendance and number of entries were 
large, and the average quality of the animals mani- 
festly an improvement on those shown the previous 
year. With 49 head competing, the best beef-ani- 
mal was a grade, roan Shorthorn steer, reared in 
Kentucky, 1,335 days old, and weighing 2,060 
pounds. For best cow of any age, or breed, the 
sweepstakes went to a red, thoroughbred Short- 
horn cow, from Iowa, 2,035 days old, and weighing 
1,769 pounds. A Shropshire, weighing 242 pounds, 
was voter the best wether, and a Poland-China, 
weighing 415 pounds, at 401 days old, took the 
prize as best hog of any age or breed. 


The show of 1880 was held November 15th to 
20th ; the grand sweepstakes for best becf-animal 
was again awarded to the steer that won it the 
year previous, his weight in the meantime having 
increased to 2,465 pounds, a gain within the year of 
405 pounds. A Southdown was adjudged the best 
sheep, and a Poland-China sow the best pork 
animal. 

November 7th to 12th were the dates of the 1881 
show, which was in a variety of respects more suc- 
cessful than its predecessors, as more stock was 
present, and that of a better quality. The best 
beef-animal] was a red, grade Shorthorn steer, rais- 
ed in Illinois, weighing 2,095 pounds, and 1,237 
days old. He had made a gain of 1.61 pounds per 
day from birth. The best cow of any age, or 
breed, was a barren roan, Shorthorn, from Canada, 
1873 days old, and weighing 1,875 pounds. A Shrop- 
shire was voted the best sheep, and an Essex bar- 
row the best hog. 

The show of 1882, by far the most successful of 
all, was held in November, the dates being the 
16th to the 2ist. There were 226 entries of cattle, 
10 of horses (not shown for premiums), 96 of sheep, 
and 82 of swine. The grand sweepstakes for best 
steer, spayed heifer, or cow, was awarded to the 
same red, grade Shorthorn that received it twelve 
months before, weighing now 2,565 pounds, a gain of 
470 pounds within the year, and a gain since birth of 
1.59 pounds per day. The sweepstakes cow was a 
Shorthorn, 1,404 days old, and 1,865 pounds weight. 
The best dressed carcass was that of an imported 
Hereford steer, 1,121 days old, and weighing 1,765 
pounds, alive. The sweepstakes in sheep was a 
Shropshire, and n swine, a Berkshire. 


The shows held in Chicago have demonstrat- 
ed their value to such an extent that there is 
no probability of their being discontinued. The 
stockmen west of the Mississippi have formed an 
association for the purpose of holding an annual 
Fat Stock Show at Kansas City, Missouri, from one 
to two weeks prior to the Chicago show, next year, 
and thereafter, that exhibitors may be enabled to 
take advantage of showing at both places. It 1s 
not improbable that similar expositions will be held 
in several other cities. The Fat Stock Show prom- 
ises to become in a few years a pre-eminently 
American institution. 
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Bee Notes for January. 
~- 


If well cared for, the bees will need no attention 
this month. Those that are in the cellar will be- 
come uneasy, if not kept of the right temperature, 
and well ventilated. During warm days, the bees 
may be carried out to their summer stands, and 
permitted to fly. If the bees are quiet, it is best to 
leave them undisturbed in the cellar. Winter is a 
time of leisure for the bee-keeper, but it should 
not be a time of sloth and indolence. If the 
apiarist makes his own hives, sections, etc., this is 
the time for such work. But as these are con- 
structec so cheaply and well at the factories, it is 
generally best to buy them unless one is skillful 
with tools. It may be well to get the material in 
the ‘‘ knock down,” and put them up at the apiary. 
This saves freight, and gives work for winter. 
Now is the time for studying up apiarian subjects. 
tead the bee literature of the past year, study 
good books on bee culture, think well of what is 
read, and in the light of such information plan the 
work for next year. Every bee-keeper should ex- 
periment some, as this makes his advancement 
greater, and gives added interest to his business. 
Now, in January, is the time to plan experiments 
for the coming year. 

Honey should be kept during winter in a dry, 
warm room. When thus stored, the comb honey 
will not break badly, and the extracted does not 
ferment. Even comb honey often ferments in a 
cool, damp room. Winter is a good time to build 
upamarket. For extracted honey, use attractive 
pails and jars, with neat labels, which state the 
kind of honey, and the name of the person that 
produces it. Neat pyramids of these packages, 
in the stores, will attract buyers. The size of the 
vessels should vary from one-half a pound to those 
that will hold five pounds. The label should state 
that the granulation is no injury, and, indeed, is 
the best assurance of purity. It should also tell 
how to restore the liquid condition, without harm 
to the honey, by applying heat not to exceed 180° F. 

Comb honey should be put ina neat case, so as 
to show off to the best advantage. The case ought 
to bear the name of the producer, and the kind and 
grade of the honey. Bee-keepers can not be too 
careful about grading their honey. In creating a 
market, nothing will take the place of neatness 
and care in putting up the honey. If it is prop- 
erly arranged, every dealer will be only too glad 
to give it a showy place in his store. 

A writer on bee culture makes a point in wiuter- 
ing which may have force. He calls attention to 
the fact that honey, the winter food of the bees, is 
almost purely a hydro-carbon, and so needs little 
digestion, before it is absorbed into the nutritive 
fluid from the stomach. Then itisassimilated, and 
passes off as water and carbonic acid. Thus the ex- 
cretion, in winter, is by respiration. That this may 
go on freely, the air must be dry. The writer then 
asserts, that in those winters most remarkable for , 
the bee mortality, the air has been very moist. We > 
have the data whereby this can be determined, as 
in this place the condition of the atmosphere as to 
moisture has been recorded daily for 19 years. We 
will compare the figures with the loss of bees, and 











give it to the readers of the American Agriculturist | 


in February. 


If this is true, it shows well why dry | 


earth ventilation has been so successful, as by that | 


methed the air is kept from getting moist. The | 


appearance of bees that die of ‘‘dysentery”’ is 
also favorable to this view; they look dropsical, 
and seem fairly oozing with liquid excreta. 

The past season has been a very remarkable one 
as to the honey yield. In parts of Ohio and the 
East, the honey crop has been very light. In Iowa, 
Illinois, Texas, and other Gulf States, the product 

. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was immense. In one case, in Texas, the yie!d of a 
singl® colony and its increase, has been reported 
as 1,200 pounds. 

The requisites of a good bee-feeder are, that it 
will hold from one to five pounds of honey or syrup ; 
that itcan be placed immediately above the cluster 
of bees, so that they can visit it on very cool days 
in fall and spring ; that it can be closely covered 
with a quilt or chaff pillow; and that it shall be 
so made that feeding can be done without in the 
least disturbing the bees. In the cool days of 
spring and fall, the feeder can be entirely covered 
by a quilt or pillow, and no heat will escape, 
while, as it is directly over the cluster, the bees 
will be able to take the feed on very cold days. 
Of course, as the honey is turned on to the wire 
gauze, this will be sticky. 





Bee Culture in the Rockies. 
gee 

Apiculture is an established industry in Colorado. 
A recent tour through all the valley lands, in search 
of agricultural statistics, gave the writer full evi- 
dence that both in Northern and Southern Colo- 
rado more or less attention is being paid to this 
pleasant and profitable industry ; and that, if it in- 
creased in the same ratio for the next ten years, at 
that time the market could be supplied with the 
home produce to the entire exclusion of that now 
brought from Kansas and California. We are inclin- 
ed to believe that at least five thousand stands of 
bees, mainly Italian, are in the State; that Colo- 
rado is as well adapted to profitable bee-keeping 
as California ; that the honey produced is full as 
white, as pure, and as sweet as any introduced 
into the market; that there is hardly a farm or 
garden where bees will not thrive, and that the 
foot-hills are peculiarly adapted for extensive 
apiaries. 

In the East, warm weather with occasional 
storms, is necessary to a good honey season. A 
continual drouth is fatal to the bees’ harvest. 
Looking at Colorado from this point of view, it 
would seem as if its arid climate would be un- 
favorable. But the belief now prevails, that the 
hot days, followed so invariably by cool nights, 
facilitate the secretion of honey in flowers and 
blossoms better than any other state of weather. 
In the East, days of drouth are usually followed 
by warm nights, which is fatal to honey prospects. 
Occasional showers cool the atmosphere, which is 
favorable; therefore the temperature is of more 
importance than dampness. -Again, continual rains 
destroy the honey crop, and deprive the bees of an 
opportunity to go upon the wing. Taking these 
things into consideration, we see why bees do s0 
well in. the dry climate of Colorado. Its hot days, 
followed by cool nights, give to nature an abun- 
dance of sweets. With no prolonged rains, bees 
have an ample opportunity to improve the shining 


‘hour, which in Colorado means from sunrise to 


sunset, one day after another, week in and week 
out—-as a rule. 

Where a canon or gulch is open and wide, and 
the hills are low, a dry side gulch with a south- 
eastern exposure would be a good situation. In 
the early spring the bees go to the lowest foot-hills 
to get the earliest-blooming flowers, and as the 
same varieties blossom at higher altitudes, they fol- 
low them up, and as the season advances, still 
keep following them up higher and higher. Then, 
as new varieties bloom below, they repeat the pro- 
cess during the entire season of bloom. But it is 
also to be said that bees will do well upon the 
plains, in the valleys, and wherever land is under 
cultivation ; for the face of nature here is covered 
from early spring time to late fall, with flowers 
that afford honey in great abundance. Trees, wild 
blooms, vegetable blossoms, wild grasses, cleome, 
alfalfa, corn blossoms, all offer their store of sweet 
treasure to the ever busy bees. In considering 
this source of constant supply, it is a fact of great 
importance to know, that from the early part of 
March, generally, bees begin to gather pollen and 
honey from willows on southern hill sides and 
sunny slopes, and from this time to October, there 


| 


| seeds. 
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are very few days that honey is not gathered from 
some souree. 

Now contrast this with a season in the Eastern, 
Middle, or even Western States, where the honey 
season seldom lasts three months, and it will be 
seen that Colorado is one of the best States in the 
Union for bee culture. Pasturage is profuse in its 
abundance. With the willow blossoms comes a 
species of Delphinium, pushing its head up through 
the snow, and covering foot-hills and plain with its 
bloom. Wild roses and red raspberries abound in 
the foot-hills. On the plains, with the willow 
and cottonwood, comes a little weed called the 
“hog potato,’ growing flat on the ground. 
It has a purple bloom. Then there are fruit 
blossoms and wild roses in May and June; milk- 
weed and immeasurable wild flowers also appear. 
Alfalfa is in its first bloom and is favorite foraging 
ground for the busy bees. In July the wild grasses 
and the wild flowers tempt the roving fancy of the 
bees, while melon, squash, and other vines invite 
the winged seekers after sweets. During August 
and September, corn-tassels, alfalfa, amber cane, 
furnish abundant food. At this time, too, the 
prairies, in spots, are covered with cleome, or the 
Rocky Mountaia bee-plant, with its wealth of pur- 
ple flowers, in which lies hidden an amount of bee 
food one little dreams of, which the bees transform 
into the choicest honey that can be found. In Oc- 
tcber, there grows on dry prairie land, a weed the 
shape and size of sage brush, having a yellow 
bloom. This is not the best bee food known, but 
is used when other things are not to be had, 

There is one drawback to bee culture which 
must be mentioned. It comes from too much 
warm, sunny weather in winter. This causes bees 
left on summer stands to fly out, and doing this 
day after day, many are lost and never return to 
the hive, and as they do not begin breeding until 
February, and then very slowly, the numbers rap- 
idly decrease, and often the entire swarm is lost 
from this cause. The remedy for this is a good 
cellar, well ventilated, and so arranged that the 
temperature will be kept at from 40° to 45° 
Fahrenheit. It is to be said, in addition, that per- 
fect darkness and the greatest degree of quiet that 
can be secured must be maintained. 





Do Bumble-Bees Benefit Red Clover by 
Visiting the Flowers? 
BY PROFESSOR W. J. BEAL, MICHIGAN, 
nn 


From time to time I have seen statements 
in the press, asserting the great value of 
bumble-bees in aiding red clover blossoms 
to set seeds. For this purpose, [ am in- 
formed, bumble-bees have been exported to 
Australia. The pollen of a flower, or flower 
dust, goes freely on the stigma of the same 
flower ; but this does not make it certain that 
pollen from another flower would not pro- 
duce better results. For six years past, I have 
made and observed experiments on this sub- 
ject. The results are variable and unsatisfac- 
tory. Inthe first year, a few clover heads, cov- 
ered with light sashes of muslin, yielded about 
two-thirds as many seeds as those left un- 
covered. In thesecond year, four heads, cov- 
ered before flowering, yielded 18, 30, 38, 41 
seeds respectively ; four heads of the same 
age, left uncovered, yielded 46, 54, 43, 57 
In the third year, 31 heads of the 
first crop of clover were covered; only one 
head yielded seed, and that one bore seven. 
Thirty-one uncovered heads of the same age, 
yielded 11, 12, 2, 35, 40, 21, 3, 1, 22, 15, 15, 
20, 16, 4, 29, 3, 25, 8, 15, 22, 24, 28, 41, 10, 22, 
18, 18, 18, 10, 12.30, respectively ; an average 
of 17 seeds per head. In the third year, for 
the second crop of clover, 11 heads were 
covered and yielded no seed, while 9 heads, 
uncovered, yielded 36, 51, 45, 58, 15, 26, 47, 31, 
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28 seeds respectively, an average of about 
374 each. In the instances above given, the 
heads covered with sacks were allowed to fall 
to the ground, which may have damaged 
them tosome extent. The shade of the sacks 
may also have been a hindrance to the pro- 
duction of seeds. In the fourth year, on ex- 
perimenting with flowers of the first crop, 8 
heads were tied up and the sacks fastened to 
stakes to keep the heads from the ground. 
These heads produced no secds. Heads of 
the same age and uncovered, were . 
examined, and most of them pro- 
duced seeds. In the fifth year, 
seven young heads of the first crop 
were covered. One head only pro- 
duced seed, and that yielded only 
three. This head, when in flower, 
was seen to have a small insect of 
some sort crawling over it. Eight 
heads of the same age, not cover- 
ed, were examined. Oneof these 
contained 15 seeds; each of the 
other seven contained from 20 to 
52 seeds. The covered and the 
uncovered heads of the second 
crop yielded about the same num- 
ber of seeds as did those of the first. 
In the sixth year, 1882, two fine 
bunches of the first clover crop, 
apparently alike, were both cover- 
ed with mosquito netting. No in- 
sects were seen about either, ex- 
cept what are mentioned below. 
On June 29th, a bumble-bee was 
placed inside of one netting and 
seen to work on the flowers ; July 
10th, two more were introduced 
and seen to work, and on the 12th 
more were put in and observed. 
On July 31st, fifty ripe heads were 
selected from each plant and the 
seeds carefully counted. The fifty heads on 
the plants where the bees were excluded 
yielded as follows: 


40 heads yielded no seeds. .0 | 1 head yielded...........3 
6 heads yielded 1 each....6 | 1 head yieided............5 
1 head yielded........ ...2 | L head yielded 9 
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The fifty heads on the plant where th 
bumble-bees were inserted under the muslin, 
and seen to work, yielded seeds as follows : 


29 heads yielded no seeds. 0 ; 3 heads yielded 5 each. .15 
2 heads yielded 1 each... 2 1 head yielded. ........17 
5 heads yielded 2 each...10| 1 head yielded. ........ 8 
3 heads yielded 3 each... 9} 1 head yielded.......... 9 
3 heads yielded 4 each....12 | 1 head yielded...........10 
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This is nearly four times as many as pro- 
duced by heads where the bees were excluded. 

In all instances, the heads were seen to be 
unopened when they were covered with mus- 
lin or paper sacks. In the last experiment, 
as well as in the others, perhaps the bees did 
not visit all of the flowers. 
the most favorable seasons, are not always 
to be relied on to transfer pollen enough to 
fertilize ail the pistils. Prof.W. W. Tracy 
has found in several seasons, where he has 
raised Hubbard squashes on a large scale, that 
he increased his crop of fruit quite largely by | 
artificially transferring pollen with his own 
hand every day or two during flowering. 

To see how the uncovered heads of red 
clover from different plants varied in the 
number of seeds produced, I selected fifty 
heads from five plants near each other, where 
each had plenty of room. This was the sec- 
ond crop of clover. Fifty heads from each | 
plant yielded as follows: 1,260, 1,275, 1,460, 
1,485, 1,820 seeds respectively. In another 


lots just above noticed. 


value in fertilizing the flowers of red clover. 
2s — 


What is Maxixe? 


_> 
We have had an inquiry from ‘“ F. W.,” 


San Augustine, Fla., concerning ‘*Maxixe,” 


the seeds of which he had received, and 





THE MAXIXE (Cucumis Anguria). 

Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 

from which he had raised plants. At our 
request he sent us abundant specimens, and 
we at once saw that ‘‘ Maxixe” was only a 
South American name for a plant that we 
had long known by other names. Before we 
describe the plant, let us say that the name, 
‘*Maxixe,” if given it by the Spaniards, 
would be pronounced ‘‘ Mar-hee-hee,” and 
while not sure, we have no doubt that 
the pronunciation would be the same if 
given by the Portuguese. ‘The abundant 
specimens sent us show that the puzzling 
‘* Maxixe” is an old and well-known plant, 
Cucumis Anguria, and is sold by the seeds- 
men as the ‘‘ West India Gherkin.” The 
plant is an own brother to the cucumber. It 
| is arampant grower and, if desired, may be 
| trained upon a trellis. The oval fruits, two 
| or three inches long, are on remarkably long 
| stems, and are very rough, with blunt pro- 


= : ° . 
Insects, even in | jections upon their surface; when ripe they 


are of acream color. In South America the 
fruits are used in stews and soups. In the 
West Indies and elsewhere, the plant is 
grown for pickles, being, like cucumbers, 
used before it is ripe. In that state its flesh 
is very spongy, and absorbs a great deal of 
vinegar, which is the chief requirement in a 
vegetable used for pickle. We knew, a few 
years ago, of an annoying mistake with ref- 
erence to this plant. In some localities a 
small cucumber is called “Gherkin.” <A 
friend, who came from a Southern State, 
where this term is in common use, for small 
cucumbers, went to a seed store, and asked 
for seeds from which he could raise ‘‘ Gher- 
kins”—meaning pickling cucumbers, He 


place fifty heads yielded 2,290 seeds, or nearly 
twice as many as plant number oné@ in the 
It is a fair conclu- 
sion that bumble-bees are of considerable 
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cared for the plants when young, and when 
they began to bear he had a crop of the self- 
same ** Maxixe.” The clerk who served him 
found this in the catalogue as ‘‘ West India 
Gherkin,” and supplied him accordingly. Our 
friend’s account of the rampant manner in 
which the plants grew and took possession of 
his garden, was most amusing. 


a ———— a . 


A Place for the Tools. 
ee 

When not in use every tool used on the 
farm or in the garden should have a place 
for safe keeping. A well-to-do farmer can 
afford a house especially for the tools. But 
the lack of a tool-house does not prevent the 
farmer from having some suitable place for 
storing his implements. The sides of a car- 
riage-house may be arranged so that a large 
number of the small tools can be put away 
in good shape. Not long ago the writer was 
in a farm building where the whole underside 
of the roof was devoted to the storage of im- 
plements. Here were grain cradles, scythes, 
and various rakes, forks, hoes, etc., hung 
upon bars and pins in a safe and satisfactory 
way. Racks for holding implements can be 
put in between the studs of a building, and 
above these, shelves should be made for 
holding various articles as tubs, baskets, etc., 
that take much space. The time of year for 
fitting up the tool-room is at hand. With 
the implements in good working order, and 
stored so as to be within quick reach, the 
farmer is forearmed for his work, that comes 
so much in a heap at the opening of spring. 





meen aa 


A New Zealand Stump-Puller. 
—_ 

Mr. H. Fowler, Palmerston, N. Z., sends us 
a sketch of a stump-puller used in New Zea- 
land. He writes: The thread of the screw 
works both ways, and gradually draws each 
chain nearer the center, where the screw is 
turned by a movable bar. One end of the 
chain is fastened around one stump, and the 
other around a second; then when the screw 
is turned, whichever stump is the less firm 
in the ground is bound to be pulled out. The 


screw is readily worked by a man, though it 
will, as a rule, require two persons to work 


| it on heavy land. 


—— 


| Select the Seed Now.—A little later 
| 


in the seascn there will be much hurry to do 
the pressing work, and any labor like that of 
selecting the needed seed for spring sowing 
and planting, should not be delayed. It is 
important that only the best seed be sown, 
and to this end much attention should be 
given. A great many weeds are uninten- 
tionally sown with the various field and gar- 
den seeds. The number of weed seeds some- 
times sold with that of clover is very large. 
In this way Eastern weeds have been intro- 
duced into Western States. It is not an easy 
matter to detect some of the weed seeds, and 
therefcre the farmer should buy where he 
feels certain that only pure seed is sold. The 
seed should be of the best varieties, plump 
and sound, and free from ‘‘ foul stuff.” Let 
every farmer now see that such seed is at 
hand when seed time comes. 


received his seeds, sowed them in a hot-bed, 
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PRIMITIVE SOAP-MAKING.—A SCENE 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


Drawn from Life, by J. S. Hodgson, and Engraved for the American Agricutturist. 


The above spirited illustration was recently 
drawn by our artist, from an actual scene in 
Jackson County, N.C., though this method of 
soap making prevails generally through the 
Southern States. Miss Susie D., a pretty maid- 
en of seventeen, whose father owns about 20,- 
000 acres of timber land, is a great favorite in 
those parts. While her accomplishments are 
not of the varied description found in Fifth 
Avenue boarding schools, she excels in all 





those home attainments which are so service- 
able and practical among farmers. She has 
gone over from her own home to assist a 
neighbor in soap making. The leach or hop- 
per, which is seen in front of this rustic cabin, 
comprises about fifteen rude boards placed 
together, as in the engraving, and contains 
several barrels of ashes. Susie is filling it 
with water from a neighboring spring. When 
the iron vessel into which the lye runs is 





full, the lye is emptied into the large kettle, 
fully 6 feet in circumference; then it is 
boiled down for several hours, with the fat 
and other ingredients. The soap is almost 
entirely made for home consumption bv 
people generally through the South. The 
house in the background is made of North 
Carolina Poplar, sided with rough boards, 
covered with Black Walnut shingles, and 
contains only two large rooms. This build- 
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ing is nearly, if not quite, 100 years old. | kind for weeks—one month is probably | thrown against the opposite side. This plan 
The present proprietor has lived there nearly | enough—to be assured that no contagious dis- | is best for all light soils, while for heavy clay 


80 years, and fully enjoys his quiet life. 

A large rail fence surrounds the building, 
and neither he nor his family have found it 
necessary to erect a gate or bars. This prim- 
itive mode of living, he argues, saves him a 
great deal of the wear and tear of life. Miss 
Susie’s home is a quarter of a mile away—it 
is one of the best houses in the county. We 
may some day present a picture of it in the 
American Agriculturist, as showing how 
well-to-do people of Jackson County enjoy 
life. Mr, D. has the best barn in the county. 








A Good Stone-Boat. 


— 
A stone-boat is shown in the engraving 
which is very convenient for drawing plows 
and harrows to and from the field, also 
stones, stumps, etc. The boat is 8 feet long 








A GOOD STONE-BOAT. 


and 3 wide, made of two strong oak planks, 
2 inches in thickness and 18 inches wide. 
The front board is fastened to the planks or 
runners with four bolts; pieces of boards, 
4 inches wide, for a border, are secured to 
the runners by bolts around the edge. 








For Each Section, Its Own Murrains, 
—~—>— 


They have the Texas fever among cattle, 
and their own maladies among horses and 
swine at the West. These are enough for 
them to take care of, and they ought not to 
complicate matters with pleuro-pneumonia, 
foot and mouth disease, rinderpest, etc., 
which we get from Europe, and that may 
easily be shipped westward with the numer- 
ous herds of thoroughbred cattle, calves, and 
other stock constantly moving thitherward 
by rail, by water, and on foot. So far, we 
have done our duty well by placing embar- 
goes and drawing lines about diseases which 
they have not passed. Is it not fair that the 
West should do the same? We may now 
appeal to the Government with some hope 
that efforts will be made to stop diseased 
cattle, horses, and swine coming this way, 
but the Cattle Commissioners must be backed 
up by public opinion, both at the East and 
the West, or their efforts will come to naught. 

Pleuro-pneumonia is probably more easily 
carried by calves than in any other way. 
The great dairy, and especially butter, re- 
gions, produce many calves, but make little 
veal. They havea little milk at first, then 
skim-milk, and soon are turned out to grass. 
Just as soon as they can travel, they are 
bought up, and drift Westward, where pas- 
turage is cheap, and where beef raising or 
cow raising is a prevalent industry. Disease 
in one of these calf-herds will be scattered 
broadcast. The dealers are men of little 
principle in such matters. If they have 
reason to suspect disease, they drive quietly, 
and on bright nights, sell low, and are away 
before it is really known that harm is done. 

Take care what you buy, is the translation 
we would give to the common quotation, 
**Caveat emptor.” Every man with a large 
herd ought to establish a private quarantine 
on his own farm, and keep every newly pur- 


ease is present. So much of our wealth,and so 
great a part of the income of the whole coun- 
try depends upon our live stock, that sweep- 
ing murrains, such as have at times visited 
other parts of the world, would be terrible. 








Pure-Bred Stock. 
— 


As a rule pure-bred stock is not the most 
profitable for farmers to keep. Many who 
have tried to breed a herd of pure blood 
animals have failed. The cost to begin with 
is large. The writer recently visited a herd 
of Jersey cattle, some of the cows in which 
had cost many hundreds of dollars. The 
product in flesh and milk from these animals 
is not so much over that of the grade cow as 
to warrant the prices paid. The management 
that such close bred stock requires is much 
greater than that of grade stock; that 
is, crosses between the pure blood and the 
native stock. Pure blood animals and herds, 
like the one above mentioned, are of value 
as breeding centers, from which the great 
mass of common stock can be builf up. At 
a low estimate the value of the grade pro- 
duct can be raised $15 or $20 each, the first 
season. It may be that a farmer with a large 
herd of grades thus produced can afford to 
keep two or three pure blood animals for 
further improvement of the herd, but in 
many cases it will be better to replenish the 
pure blood from one of the centers of such 
stock. It is a national blessing that ‘‘ fancy 
farmers,” as they are sometimes called, are 
pleased to make such large investments in 
pure blood stock, for by this means the sup- 
ply of any breed is kept up. It would be a 
calamity if from any cause these carefully 
managed herds should all be broken up and 
scattered. It is through them that the whole 
live stock of the country is to be improved by 
a gradual process of grading. In this im- 
portant work the less fortune-favored stock- 
raisers may find a profitable field of labor. 





Protecting Outlet of Drains. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 


> 
One of the greatest annoyances in under- 
draining is the trouble arising from the out- 
let becoming choked or filled up by the 
trampling of animals, the action of frost, 
This 


or even of water in times of freshets. 





Fig. 1.—END OF TILE DRAIN. 


trouble is quite successfully overcome by 
the arrangement as shown in fig. 1; it con- 


width, and five or six feet in length, with a 
notch cut in one side, near the center. 
This plank is set upon edge at the outlet of 
the drain, with the notch directly over the end 
of the tile, and is held in position by several 





chased animal away from all others of its 


stakes on the outside, with earth or stone 


sists of a plank, ten or twelve inches in | 


land the one shown in fig. 2 is just as 
good, and in most cases will prove more du-- 
rable. It consists of two logs, eight or ten 
inches in diameter, and from three to ten feet 
in length, placed parallel with the drain, and 
about six inches apart; the whole is covered 
with plank twenty inches long, laid cross- 
wise. Flat stones will answer and are more 
lasting than planks. The whole is covered. 





Fig. 2.—LOGS AT END OF DRAIN. 








with earth, at least eighteen inches in depth + 
two feet or more would be better, especially 
if the soil is to be plowed near the outlet. 


OO ——————— 





Farm Gates. 
—e 


Have as few farm gates as possible. Each: 
one is an expense in its construction and sub- 
sequent care. It never pays to make a poor 
gate. The frame should be constructed of 
hard and lasting wood, with the slats of light. 
but durable material. This gate needs thor- 
ough bracing with strips of wood, or better, 
rods of iron, which run from the bottom of the 
latch and to the top of the hinge-end. A gatc 
thus braced cannot sag, as it is impossible 
for it to get out of the rectangular form. 
When finished, a gate should be painted. 
The farm gate should be wide enough to per- 
mit the free passage of loads of hay and 
grain, field rollers, and harvesters. 

A most important point is a large, durable: 
and well-set post, upon which the gate is to. 
be hung. The hinge-post should not be less: 
than eight inches square, and set at least 34 
feet deep. The earth needs to be rammed 
firmly around the post. A first-class gate is. 
expensive at the outset, but needs very little: 
attention afterwards for several years. 





Caring for a Horse Harness.— 
The average harness in the rural districts is. 
poorly cared for, and short-lived. Not in- 
frequently it is hung in the horse stable ex- 
posed to the ammonia generated from a pile: 
of fermenting manure. The stable may be 
furnished at odd spells with bedding or ab- 
sorbents of some kind, but these are not. 
promptly renewed, and there is great waste: 
of the most valuable constituent of manure. 
The harness has the benefit of the ammonia, 
and the effect is about the same as washing 
it with lye. The harnegs rots, cracks, and 
without frequent oiling comes to grief at 
an early date. The safer way is to havea 
place for the harness in the carriage house, 
or some building outside the stable. If the: 
stable alone is available, it should be kept free 
from the smell of ammonia by the constant. 
use of absorbents, sawdust, sods, road dust, 
straw, or refuse hay. A harness properly 
cared for and kept clean and pliable will last. 
twice as long as one that is neglected. It is 
much cheaper to spend ten cents for neat’s- 
foot oil, once in three months, than fifty 
cents for mending at the harness maker's, 
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Weeds at the West. 


pie ae 
Who has not sat at a car window and al- 


most thanked the weeds for the varied beauty | 
they give to the landscape? In April, the | 


green-sward is gemmed with dandelions, 
from Maine to Minnesota, and, as the season 
advances, hundreds of other weeds brighten 
the meadows, and make beautiful the neg- 
lected hedge-rows. The thistle in mid- 
summer; the cockle in the ripening grain ; 
the golden-rod and asters in the mellow au- 
tumn—how beautiful they all are! 

Stand at the rear platform of the car, and 
see the breeze of the train break up the gos- 
samer globes of the dandelion, and whirls 
along the seed-laden balloons, which seem to 
chase and dodge one another for miles—this 
is in June. In August, the dandelion is 
gone, and the prickly thistle fills the air 
with down, and upon the wings of the wind 
seeks fresh fields and pastures new. 

The East is full of weeds, and our railway 
trains are carrying their seeds westward, 
gradually but surely, every year. Fully one- 
third of the labor of many Eastern farms is 
weed-killing, This is a labor barely thought 
of on most Western farms. There it is ‘“‘ one 
of the things you read about,”—but how soon 
it will be a reality! There are farms at the 
East, once weedy, now nearly clear; held, as 
we hold our freedom,—or as we should hold 
it—by eternal vigilance. This is not near so 
expensive as plowing, harrowing, hoeing, 
and summer fallowing. We take pleasure in 
commending early and lasting vigilance to 
our brother farmers of the West. 

Fight the weeds. Keep clean hedge-rows 
and road-sides; slay, burn, eradicate, ex- 
terminate. We are passing laws in the 
Eastern States compelling the careless and 
thriftless to keep their road-sides clear of 
weeds, and of the brush in which they har- 
bor. It is not very thoroughly done as 
yet. In some districts, public opinion—which 
is not more thrifty than those who make it— 
seems to be quietly ‘‘agin the law.” In 
others, the laws are in some measure lived 
up to, and gradually man gains upon his 
foes, both in the fields and the road-ways. 

There is no joke about it. The weeds are 
in earnest. They will get into the richest 
soil—the fairest heritage of the finest coun- 
try the sun shines upon. But they are 
vulnerable; they are mortal; and are, wecan 
assure you, ‘‘foemen worthy of your steel.” 





The Use of Lime in Blasting. 
—<>>— 

There are some forces, apparently insignifi- 
cant, which act with irresistible power 
through short distances. The expansion of 
water in freezing is a force of this kind. 
The increase in bulk in changing from the 
liquid to the solid state of ice is only about 
one-tenth, yet it exercises a power sufficient 
to break iron vessels and rend the hardest 
rocks, Every one who has slaked a lump of 
quick-lime by gradually pouring water upon 
it, has observed that the first effect of the 
contact between the water and the lime is to 
cause a swelling of the lump. It generally 
expands and takes up considerable more 
room than before. This expansive force has 
recently been successfully applied to coal 
miningin England. Powdered quick-lime is 
strongly compressed into cartridges about 
three inches in diameter, and each has run- 
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ning through it a perforated iron tube, 
through which water can be forced. These 
cartridges were used in a coal mine in place 
of the usual blasting charge, water was 
forced into them, and the expansion of the 
lime threw down a mass of coal weighing 
about 10 tons, with little of the small coal 
made with the usual blast. The exemption 
from danger and the avoidance of smoke, 


have caused coal mine owners to regard this | 


new method with favor. Some of our ingeni- 
ous readers may find a useful hint in this. 





Malformation of the Branches of the 
Black Ash. 


BY PROF, W. A. BUCKHOUT, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
gee 

Our native Black Ash tree (Fraxinus sam- 

bucifolia), is subject to a curious malformed 
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Fig, 1.—MALFORMATION OF ASH BRANCH. 


growth, the nature of which is not generally 
known. In winter, when the trees are bare, 
these peculiar blackened bunches may be seen, 
sometimes so numerous as to be mistaken 
for the natural fruit of the tree. These ab- 
normal growths generally hang on two or 
three years before they become so brittle as 
to fall in pieces. Closer view shows them to 
be cauliflower-like masses, not of the fruit, 
though a few of the characteristic seeds of 
ash may be mingled with them, but of swol- 
len, curled, and distorted stems, to which are 
appended numerous small, sharp-pointed 
scales, They are, in fact, the flower clusters 
which have failed to develop properly, and 
given rise to these abortive bodies in place of 
the real seeds. If a good hand-lens be used, 
great numbers of very minute, pinkish 
mites (Phytoptus) can be seen in the crevices 
of the cluster. When placed under the 
compound microscope, these mites are found 








to be narrowly oblong, and about ;!; inch 
in length, when full grown. The head is 
blunt-pointed, and just behind it are two 
pairs of legs, the 
terminal joints of 


which are quite 
anomalous. The 
body is minutely 


cross-striated, bears 
a few stiffish hairs, 
and terminates in 
an imperfect suck- 
er, much as in the 
leech, which it re- 
sembles in general 





; appearance. They “77% 
walk readily, not- ‘ 
withstanding the Fig. oan mae 


small number and odd position of the 
legs, and can be found all over the tree in 
summer time. They are not confined to the 
ash, but are found upon many of our native 
trees, and are widely distributed. Generally 
they produce a small gall upon the upper 
side of the leaf, as in the basswood and wild 
cherry, but the black ash does not produce 
its leaves until after the flowers; hence the 
latter are attacked by such mites as have 
lived through the winter, while the leaves 
remain free from galls, 





Large Loss in Using Damp Fuel. 


Ss 

Burning wet or damp wood, or coal, instead 
of dry is much more wasteful and expensive 
than most people imagine, and the subject is 
worthy of attention, now, when we are using 
much fuel, and are—or ought to be—provid- 
ing a supply of wood for the rest of the year, 
where wood is used. An extensive series of 
experiments, recently made at Bochum, Ger- 
many, shows that six tons of finely broken 
dry coal gives as much heat as about seven 
tons burned as wet as it would be if water 
were dashed upon it and drained off for a 
short time. And this is the condition of 
much coal kept in damp vaults, leaky sheds, 
or out-of-doors. The lesson is obvious: keep 
the coal in a dry place and condition, and 5 
to 14 per cent less, according to its fineness, 
will be needed to obtain the same heat. 

There isa good scientific explanation of this. 
Water, in changing to steam, or cold vapor 
even,—that is, in drying off,—conceals, or 
makes latent, about 1,000 degrees of heat. If 
heated to 212°, the boiling point, the steam 
really contains about 1,200 degrees of heat, 
although only 212 degrees are sensible, or are 
shown by the thermometer. 

The waste of heat is still greater in burn- 
ing green or wet wood. The sap or water 
uses up—that is, carries off in a latent state, 
—a very large portion of the heat produced 
by its carbon, or its dry material. As much 
man and team power is required to haul 
three or four cords of green wood as for six 
or eight cords of dry wood. The lesson is: 
cut the fuel, and split it as finely as it is to 
be used, in the grove; haul it home when 
well dried, and keep it in a dry place for use. 
It will be worth far more for heating pur- 
poses than if burned green, or wet, or damp 
even. The only exception to this advice is, 
when by reason of easier hauling on snow, 
and on account of the leisure of men and 
teams in winter, it may be expedient to 
haul home the green wood then; but in all 
cases let it be well dried before it is used. 








Berkshire Swine. 
—— 
There is no domestic animal more easily 
improved than the pig, and it is a great pity 
that there should be so much carelessness in 
breeding this valuable farm stock. There is 
too great a tendency to kill the best hogs in 
the fall and save the poorer ones for breed- 
ing purposes. In many instances, a pure- 
blooded hog brought into a drove of common 
stock has improved it wonderfully; and from 
a single pig a good influence may extend 
over a whole neighborhood. The Berkshire 
breed of swine is one of the best for general 
farm use. The black color, that is not even 
‘“‘skin-deep,” is objected to by some, but when 
dressed, the skin 
is as white as 
could be desired. 
The Berkshire 
holds an interme- 
diate place be- 
tween the large 
and small breeds, 
though specimens 
have been pro- 
duced, under the 
most favorable 
conditions, that 
compared very 
well with those of 
the largest breeds. 
The form of the 
Berkshire pig isa | 
fine one, well fill- 
ed out, sides deep, 
back broad, rump 
drooping; the legs 
are short and 
strong, head mod- 
erately small, face 
dished, ears prick- 
ed or sometimes 
drooping, and 
eyes large and 
bright. The hair 
varies from a 
thick silky coat 
with those that 


tight. It will prevent the rotting of the 
wood and make long-lived wheels. When 
the wheels have soaked up all the oil they 
will take, put on a good coat of paint. 





Chemistry of the Farm and Garden.—I. 
—— 


Agriculture in its widest sense compre- 
hends a vast range of subjects, and inciudes 
in its scope something from nearly every 
branch of human knowledge. The natural 
sciences are most intimately related to the 
growth of crops, the feeding of animals, and 
the tillage of the soil; in short, Agricultural 
Science is made up of that portion of physics, 





botany, chemistry, zoology, meteorology, 
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AN IMPROVED BERKSHIRE PIG.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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These changes of a substance from one form 
to another, by differences of temperature, 
etc., are physical changes, and exhibit physi- 
cal properties in matter. Chemical changes 
are those that, when undergone by any sub- 
stance, are permanent. The water was physi- 
cally changed in passing from a liquid to a 
solid, but it is water still, and will become 
liquid again so soon as the temperature of 
the surrounding air passes above the freez- 
ing point. Whena piece of wood is burned 
it undergoes a chemical change, and nothing 
can restore the original wood. A mass of 
iron may be melted into a cannon ball, re- 
cast into a stove, cut into nails, or worked 
up as watch springs, and it still preserves 
the physical pro- 
perties of iron; it 
has undergone 
only physical 
changes. On the 
other hand, if the 
iron is exposed to 
moist air, it soon 
becomes coated 
with a red pow- 
der, or iron rust. 
If sulphuric acid 
be poured upon 
the iron, there is 
found a_ green 
crystalline solid, 
known as green 
vitriol,or sulphate 
of iron. In both of 
these cases chem- 
ical affinity has 
destroyed the pro- 
perties of the iron, 
~+ and two chemical 
compounds have 
been produced, 
differing as much 
from each other 
as from the orig- 
inaliron. In this 
way substances 
lose their identity 
through chemical 


are given plenty of out-door exercise, to a | geology, physiology, etc., that pertains tothe ) action. Such changes as these are constantly 


thin, weak growth when the animal is closely 
penned. The white hairs in a pure-blood 
should be confined to the feet, a large patch 
in the forehead, and a small spot behind each 
shoulder. The pork is a good mixture of fat 
and lean; an ‘‘evenness of flesh” as the butch- 
ers say, and of fine quality. The Berkshire 
pig does not fatten as quickly as some other 
breeds, and is therefore better adapted for 
hams, bacon, etc., than for small fresh pork. 
The engraving represents a choice specimen 
of the modern and much improved Berkshire. 





Look after the Wagon Wheels.— 
The severest strain, in the cart or carriage, 
comes upon the wheels. The felloes espe- 
cially are exposed to alternate mud and 
drouth, according to the prevailing weather. 
The paint soon wears off, and the wood ab- 
sorbs the water from every mud puddle 
through which the vehicle is driven. Ina 
dry time the wood shrinks and the tire gets 
loose. The remedy is anew setting of the 
tire, and a bill from the blacksmith. It is 
much cheaper to clean up the carriage oc- 


casionally, and give the wheels a dressing of | 


linseed oil, as hot as it can be put on. The 


wood will absorb a good deal of the oil and 
will swell the rim so as tu make the tire 








farm and garden. Chemistry is the science 
which deals with the elements of matter, 
and the forces by which these elements com- 
bine to form compounds. Matter is that 
which has size and weight. There are over 
sixty different kinds of matter known to 
chemistry, and out of these an almost count- 
less number of compounds are found. Some 
of the most abundant elements are oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, silicon, iron, 
zinc, aluminum, gold, silver, etc. 
a familiar example of acompound substance. 
It is a compound of the first two elements 
named in the above list. Matter exists in 
three states: solid, liquid, and gas. Oxygen, 
and hydrogen, when uncombined, are gases, 
or aériform bodies; but when the two enter 
into chemical union, their identity is destroy- 
ed, and a compound is formed that is very 
different from either. Water is an excellent 
illustration of the three states that a sub- 
stance may assume according to circum- 
stances of temperature, pressure, etc. At 
ordinary temperature it is a liquid, and makes 
up the substance of river, lake, and ocean, 
but in the cold weather of winter, it freezes 
into a solid called ice. When heated to boil- 
ing, water passes into a third state called 
steam, the “‘ air-form,” or gaseous condition. 








Water is | 





going on in all parts of the farm and garden; 
in thesoil and air, with still more complicated 
ones within every growing plant and animal. 

All matter is divided into two great 
classes: organic and inorganic. The for- 
mer is the product of vital growth, and 
makes up the structure of all plants and 
animals. Any matter that is not a part or 
product of a living organism is of the latter, 
or inorganic class. Organic matter, by the 
process of decay, returns to the inorganic state 
from which it was raised by the processes of 
life. Fire, or combustion, which is only a 
rapid form of decay, quickly resolves a 
highly complicated organic substance into 
simpler inorganic substances. The combus- 
tible parts of organic bodies is made up 
chiefly of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, with a small amount of phosphorous 
and sulphur. The ashes remaining after 
burning contain silicon, chlorine, sodiux, 
potash, calcium, magnesia, iron, manganese, 
and other substances in small quantities. 

With this, as a general introduction, arti- 
cles will follow, in subsequent numbers 
of the American Agriculturist, upon the 
most important chemical elements and com- 
pounds interested in the production of the 
various products of the farm and garden. 
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A Log Boat. 
> 

A convenient boat for dragging logs is 
shown in fig. 1. The runners, d,d, are 2 by 6 
inches and 4} feet long; the plank is 2 by 
9 inches, and 34 feet long. A mortise is 
made at h for the chain to pass through. 
The cross-piece ¢c, is 4 by 7 inches and 34 feet 
long, and worked down to 4} inches in the 
middle. Notches are cut into the cross-piece 
4inches wide and two inches deep, to receive 























Fig. 1.—a STOUT LOG BOAT. 


the scantlings, e,e, 2 by 4 inches, and three 


feet long, which are fastened down by strong | 


bolts, as shown at the dotted lines, f,f. The 
two bolts in front, b,b, go through the scant- 
ling, plank and runner, while the bolts, g,g, 
pass only through the plank and runner. 

It will be more convenient to load the logs 
by horses, as shown in the illustration, fig. 2. 
The boat is raised with its upper side against 
the log. The chain is fastened to the cross- 
piece at a, with the large hook, and the other 


end is put around the log, under the runner | 
| priced market. 


and cross-piece at b, and pulled through be- 
tween the runner and scantling at c, when 
the end of the chain, d, is fastened to the 
whifiletree. As the team is started, the 











Fig. 2.—LoADING THE LOGS. 


boat tips over, with the log on top. Loosen 
the chain from the two-horse evener, and 
pull it back through the runner and scant- 
ling at c, and through the hole. Co Wie Ys 


oor 


Turnips as a Farm Crop. 
BY COL. F. D. CURTIS. 
> 

Very few of the farmers of this country 
appreciate the value of turnips as a farm crop. 
Some chemists estimate them to contain 
ninety-five per cent of water, leaving only 
five per cent of flesh-forming material; and 
out of this small part they deduct a portion 
as woody fibre, only good to help fill up the 
stomach of an animal. Iamnot prepared to 
dispute the correctness of this analysis, but I 
do take issue with the conclusions that tur- 
nips have no greater value as food than may 
be indicated by the chemist’s figures. Turnips 
have possibly a mechanical value, as they 
may aid in the digestion of more concentrat- 
ed food, such as corn meal, when fed with 
it. Perhaps the fault is to be found in the 
fact that the ninety-five per cent of water is 
put down as worthless. In the economy of 
nature this very water may prove of more 
importance than has been ascribed to it. I 
have found that raw turnips will not only 
sustain life, but cause hogs to thrive when 
fed nothing else. I do not mean when fed a 
large quantity, but an amount, which, ac- 
cording to the chemist’s tables, would be 
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such a small per cent of the actual food that 
starvation would be expected. Sheep and 
cattle will fatten on them, with very little 
hay. The credit cannot be put down.to the 
hay, but must be carried over to the turnips. 
If I understand the British system of making 
mutton, it is mainly, and sometimes entirely, 
by the use of turnips. The sheep are con- 
fined by hurdles on the turnips, where they 
help themselves, until the crop within the in- 
closure is exhausted, when they are moved to 
a fresh lot. Knowing 
the real value of tur- 
nips, and how easily 
they may be converted 
into meat, why should 
not the American farm- 
er avail himself of the 
opportunity, and not 
rely so exclusively upon 
| corn, Every farmer should have a turnip 
patch, the larger the better. The crop can 
| always be made supplementary to another 
| on the farm, and is so much clear gain. 








How Farming in Colorado Pays, 

BY WM. E. PABOR, EDITOR ‘‘ COLORADO FARMER.” 

—_—~<_ — 

It was customary in some quarters, a few 
years ago, to argue that farming could not 
be profitable in Colorado, save under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and with a high 
But, as a writer in the Den- 
ver ‘‘Rocky Mountain News,” as far back as 
1873, said, ‘‘there has been enough of success 
at farming in Colorado to prove the contrary ; 
not only that farming can be successfully 
carried on here, but that it can be followed 
with a larger and more certain annual profit 
than in any other part of the United States.” 

It is a safe assertion to make that four an- 
nual crops out of five can be successfully 
raised in the State, and this is as good an 
average as ought to be asked for, or is found 
elsewhere. The area of arable land is not so 
large as to induce ruinous competition at 
home, and the distance from the grain-pro- 
ducing districts of other States and Terri- 
tories is great enough not to shut out com- 
petition, but to make the competing price a 
fair one for the farmer. A constantly in- 
creasing mining interest is a guarantee of 
a ready market for all that can be produced. 

At one of the Colorado Farmer’s Institutes, 
held a year or two ago, it was asserted that 





wheat could be raised for fifty cents per 
bushel. Others put the figure at sixty-five 
cents. The profit in farming here, as in other 
places, lies concealed in many little things of 
which no account is taken. In the wastes of 
the farm vanish many per cents that might 
be added to the general aggregate of profits. 

The Foot-hills, as they are called, to dis- 
tinguish them from the higher ranges that 
tower west of them, are in reality mountain 
chains, only of lesser magnitude. They com- 
mence when the plains have reached an alti- 
tude of between four and five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and running 
parallel with the main ranges back of them, 
lift their heads from three to five thousand 
feet high. Here flourish the pine, cedar, 
aspen, and birch. 
parks they enclose, vegetation is very thrifty. 
The hay-producing qualities of the soil in 
these parks is simply wonderful. In some of 
them the tourist sinks knee deep in grass 
that has flourished and faded, grown and 








perished, season after season, until the sur- 








In the valleys, and small | 
| journeys, it is well enough to have, for poul- 








face, for miles, is one vast treacherous morass 
of decayed vegetation, into which it is almost 
impossible to venture with safety. 

These, and there are thousands of such 
places scattered through the mountain region 
of Colorado, are to be the herdsmen’s and 
dairymen’s Eden of the future. Here, shel- 
tered from the storms and the winds of the 
hills that surround them, they can grow, 
without irrigation, abundant harvests of 
barley and potatoes. Here their sheep and 
cattle can have prolific pasturage, and the 
towns springing up along the lines of new 
railroads, and the mining interests that are 
so rapidly developing, will demand from 
them and from the farmers on the slopes 
lying eastward toward the prairies, all that 
they can produce, at good paying prices. 


A Shipping Box for Poultry and Small 
Animals, . 
a 

There is nothing which so much adds to 
the attractiveness of fine stock, especially 
poultry, asneat shipping boxes. Mostof our 
common boxes are from the nearest grocery 
store; and, while such boxes may do very 
well, when properly remodelled, they too 
seldom are altered in appearance, or improv- 
edin style. Herewith is given an illustra- 
tion of a box which we have used with great 
success, and is worthy the attention of poul- 
try breeders through the country. It can be 
employed with equal success for shipping 
young pigs, dogs, etc. For poultry, half- 
inch planed pine can be used for top, slats, 
sides, and bottom, with inch stuff (of pine) 
for the ends. For pigs and pups, inch pine 
should be employed for the ends; half-inch, 
with cleats, for the bottom, and the sides; 
top pieces and slats should be made of some 
tough and strong material, as half-inch oak, 
or ash, common stuff. A very good size, for 
general use, is 18 inches long, 12 inches wide, 
and 16 to 18 inches high at the highest point. 
The slats should be about 2 inches wide, and 
placed from 2 to 3 inches apart. The shape 
of the top of the box gives plenty of light, 








A SHIPPING BOX FOR POULTRY. 


while the top board, which is about 4 inches 
wide, makes a fine place on which to attach 
the shipping tags, and to write the address, 
etc. Where it is desired to make the box 
extra strong, use inch cleats inside. About 
6 inches up each side must be solid (no slats), 
to prevent the birds or animals getting their 
feet or legs out while in transit. For short 


try, a skeleton box, covered on all sides with 
coarse, strong muslin, and slats on the top, 
but for extended trips and rough usage, the 
shipping box described herewith will be 
found the best. The size given will hold a 
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pair of either birds or young pigs nicely, | 


and allow room for boxes for food, and a 


Convenient rope handles can 


D. Z. E. 


cup for water. 
be placed on the ends. 
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The Old and the New. 


<_ 





Many dwellings may be much improved | 


by changes in the structure itself, and by ad- 
ditions to it on one or more sides. The ac- 
companying engravings show a plain and un- 
inviting house, and its cozy and comfortable 
appearance since the changes have been 
made. The roof is altered by the addition 
of two windows that serve to light the upper 
rooms and relieve the plainness of the ex- 
terior. The main addition is the piazza, that 
extends along the front and one side of the 
house. The comfort that this gives to the 
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cover them. In the center is a ventilator, | shoe is on, just the same as when it is plow- 
formed of four, six, or eight-inch boards, nail- | ing. If an iron rod cannot be had, a large 


ed together. This should be long enough to 
run up through the straw. No sheep house 
should be without an escape provided for bad 
air. Atone corner of this enclosure is an 
entrance, built also of fence boards, nailed to 
posts about two and a half or three feet high; 


| the 


it is about two feet and a half wide, and cov- | 


ered over with boards to hold up the straw. 
This entrance runs from the outside of the 
stack to the house, like a tunnel, and is so 
low that no calf would be likely to enter it, 
consequently the sheep have a place secure 
from the intrusion of other animals. This 
house, and the passage leading to it, should 
be built before threshing, where the straw- 
stack is to be located. The straw can 
be carried on to it from the machine. In 












































A COTTAGE BEFORE AND AFTER BEING REMODELLED. 


inmates, especially in summer, can only be | this way, at little expense, a warm place of | 


fully appreciated by those who have lived in 
the ‘‘old house” and then in the ‘‘ new.” 
These engravings are of a house recently 
remodelled. The dwelling has been re- 
painted, and together with the small and 
inexpensive ornaments, the transformation 
is so great as to entirely disguise the old 
house. This will doubtless suggest to many 
changes that may be made in dwellings. 





A Good Sheep House. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


posi 

I have lately seen a house for sheep, so 
great an improvement on the shelters usually 
provided, that I think a description should 
be given for those readers of the American 
Agriculturist who live in straw-producing 
localities. This ‘‘house” is cheap, and warm, 
and has the great merit of affording the 
sheep a place where they can stay by them- 
selves. In most barn-yards at the West the 
sheep take their chances at the straw-rack, 
during the winter, along with calves, colts, 
and often grown cattle, and sometimes at the 
cost of their lives. The sheep house is built 
of boards, nailed to ordinary fence posts, and 
is about as high as the usual fence. Several 
poles are laid across the top of these boards 
to form a support for the straw which is to 








| slip easily. 


shelter can be made. When vicious calves or 
colts chase them, they can get out of their 
way. It would be better for all if cattle and 
horses were kept in a separate enclosure. 





A Plow “Shoe.” 
<_ 


A Plow ‘“‘ Shoe” is something new to many 
J | 








iron spike may be substituted, and answers 
almost as well. Green wood 


purpose 








A **SHOE”’ FOR A PLOW. 


can be used in making the “shoe,” and 
many farmers will prefer it on account of 
being more readily worked. Make it now. 





A Simple Farm Gate. 


BY GEO, T. HAMMOND, COMMACK, N. Y, 
oo 

In the November number of the American 
Agriculturist I note a description of ‘‘A Sub- 
stantial Farm Gate,” the expensiveness of 
which would, I judge, prevent its general 
adoption. I send you a rough drawing 
[see engraving] of a gate without hinges, 
invented some years ago, but as I have 
since seen it used in various parts of the 
country, it is possible that the same 
simple idea may have occurred toand been 
put in practice by others. The gate is 
represented as let down on the ground 
in order to show more clearly the way 
in which it is built at the hinge end. 
One-half of the gate runs, or is pushed 
backwards between the posts; one of these 
is at the termination of the fence; the other 
placed far enough away from the first to 
enable the gate to be pushed backwards 
and forwards, and turned round to open 
and shut between them. The gate is 
placed in proper position between the 
posts, and strips of boards, or cleats, are 
nailed from one post to the other under 
the gate rails. These fasten the gate in 
position, and make all the hinge that is 
necessary. The boards should be run one 
inch anda half beyond the front stanchion 
of the panel, to go into mortices in the post 
when closing the gate. A hook will pre- 
vent cattle pushing the gate open. Thir- 
teen years ago I put up twenty-three of these 
gates, and they are all now as good as new, not 
having had a penny expended upon theni for 
repairs since they were built. For an ordi- 





| nary farm gate, to replace old-fashioned posts 


and bars, I know of nothing better, though 


| since I first put them in use, I have devised 


| 


| many different plans of gates to be used by 


those who could afford to dispense with sim- 


though there are some of our readers who | plicity and cheapness, to gratify their love for 


have used such a useful article 
for years, and find it a great 
convenience in going from > 
place to place. Any one with , 

but little mechanical ingenuity “ 
can make one of these ‘‘shoes,” 
and they will last almost alife- _- 
time. A tough piece of hick- 
ory, four inches wide, two and 
a half inches thick, and twenty 
inches long, should be used. The front end 
is pointed as well as rounded up, so it will 
A broad, flat staple is securely 





| fastened in, near the front end, to hold the 








point of the plow, which slips under it. Ata 
suitable distance back (according to the kind 
of plow), is a half-inch iron pin, project- 
ing about three inches. This goes inside 
of the mould-board of the plow, when the 
“‘shoe” is on, and prevents its slipping off. 
The team is attached to the plow when the 








A GOOD SLIDING FARM GATE. 


display, or to put in positions where so simple 
and rough a gate would be out of place. 





A Table for Dressing Pork.—A 
good handy table to hold porkers while being 
scraped and dressed, may be made with its 
top curving about four inches. .This curva- 
ture conforms to the body of theswine, and 
permits the carcass to be put in any position. 
The top of the table may consist of narrow 
strips of hard wood, placed an inch apart. 
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The Irish § Setter te: 


The leading points wl the excellent breed 
-of setter dogs,developed by Irish fanciers,are 
as follows: In frame higher than the English 
setter; shoulders long and sloping ; loin arch- 
ed slightly; brisket deep; legs straight, with 
the fect soft and hairy. The skull is longer 
and narrower than the English dog; the 
mahogany nose is square at the end, with 
wide open nostrils. 
The coat is a rich 
blood red; a little 
white sometimes s = 
comes on the breast, - ——— 
neck, and toes, and = 
constitutes the 
‘“‘white and red,” 
‘ met in some good 
strains. The hair 
is wavy and of av- 
erage length. All 
the legs are well 
feathered,as also the 
ears, which reach to 
within a half inch 
of the end of the 
nose. The eyes are 
of arich mahogany 
or brown, full of life 
and intelligence. A 
noted writer on this 
domestic animal 
says, ‘‘In his work 
the Irish setter is 
fast and enduring; 
his nose is quite up 
to the average fast 
dogs in delicacy, 
and to those who 
are limited to a 
small kennel, he is 
an invaluable aid 











metal tank will prevent ‘the freezing of the 
water, but it has the serious objection of be- 
ing dangerous, and there is trouble in keep- 
ing the water of asuitable temperature. The 
illustrations show a cup of my own inven- 
tion, that has been in use many years. Any 
tinman can manufacture these cups. The 
sloping sides and ends, which are the de- 
sirable features, make the expense of manu- 
facture somewhat more than where the cuts 


if 
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wild grass grows through the summer sea- 
son and the vegetable matter, thus produced, 
becomes a mulch and a source of nourish- 
ment for succeeding years. In this way 
there is a gradual and constant accumulation 
of fertility in the upper soil. The forest 
trees continue to grow from year to year, 
and the annual crop of fallen leaves, with 
the decay of old trunks and branches, fur- 
nish the rich, dark leaf-mould that covers 

the surface of for- 











est soils. Whena 
crop is grown up- 
on a field there is 
aremoval of plant 
food in some of its 
many forms, and 
therefore provis- 
ion needs to be 
made for its re- 
turn. In brief, 
this is the purpose 
of all manures and 
fertilizers. Unless 
such a return is 
made to a con- 
stantly cropped 
soil, exhaustion 
must follow. It 
may take a long 
term of years be- 
fore the accumu- 
lated fertility of 
the prairie has 
been so much re- 
duced that ma- 
nure must be ap- 
plied to insure a 
profitable crop. 
The poorer a soil 
gets the more nec- 
essary it is tomake 
complete returns 








tothe gun. Hisstyle 
of going is very 
beautiful, with head 
well up and feeling for the body scent; he 
has a free action of the shoulders, hind 
legs brought well under him, and a merry 
lashing of the flag on the slightest indi- 
cation of scent—often indeed without it.” 

The accompanying engraving is a faithful 
representation of a fine specimen of Irish 
setter. The whole frame is symmetrical, 
and from the tip of the broad, square and 
mahogany nose, to the end of the red and 
graceful “flag,” this dog is a noble animal. 
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A Winter Poultry Cup. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
> 
One of the troubles in keeping poultry in 
winter, is the freezing of the drinking water. 





Fig. 1. A POULTRY CUP. 


Fig. 2. 


Various devices, some of them expensive, 
have been made without general satisfac- | 
tion. A small lamp arranged underneath a 


| in small quantities. 
| three pieces of tin, the two ends and one 





RED IRISH SETTER.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


are all straight ones. 


The cost is from fif- | ceeding crop. 


of the plant food, 
needed for the 
growth of the suc- 
Soils that have been long 


teen to twenty-five cents each, when made | cropped may be looked upon as factories 


The cup consists of 


other piece making the back and front, when 
bent intoshape. Figure 1 shows the form of 
the large piece. 


a quick removal of ice. When ice forms, 


| are obtained. 


The sloping sides admit of | 


immerse the cup in cold water, which will | 


very quickly detach the ice, and it can be 


thrown out and fresh water supplied. The | 


cups (fig. 2) are 6 inches across the front, 5 
inches deep, and three inches from back to 
front. The ends should be neatly soldered 
in, and the edges of the tin, around the cup, 
turned over a little, to prevent possible in- 
jury to the fowls. These cups make not 
only good ones for winter in and around the 
poultry house, but they can be used in the 
shipping boxes, for food and water, by 
breeders who ship live birds long distances. 





The Purpose of Manure. 


into which the crude materials are poured, 
and out of them the manufactured products 
The food materials that man 
needs to supply are included under the terms 
manures and fertilizers. If the amount of 
plant food applied to and retained in the soil, 
exceeds that taken off in the crops, the land 
is improving in fertility. 

Cultivated land parts with its fertility prin- 
cipally in two ways; the plant food is either 


| washed out by rains, or it is removed in the 
| crop. The first is a real loss, and depends 


> 
In a state of nature all rich soils are cov- | 


ered with some form of vegetation. 
form the natural coat of the prairies, while 
the mountains and coast borders are clad with 
forests. A new set of conditions is brought 


| in with the plow and the axe ; in short, crop- 


| 


| 


growing, with its attendant removal of grain, 
grass, roots, and fruit, is not the natural 
course of vegetation. On the prairie the 


Grasses | 


upon mechanical and other conditions of the 
soil. A light soil is sometimes called 
‘“leachy ” from its lack of power of retention 
of soluble plant food. Other things remaining 
equal, a field loses less of its fertility when it 
bears a growing crop. As the food elements 
are liberated from their combinations by 
chemical action in the soil, the growing plants 
absorb them through their roots. Any me- 
chanical change that can be produced in 
‘‘leachy ” land to make it more retentive will 
increase its value. Manures, and especially 


| any very soluble fertilizers, as nitrate of soda, 


should be applied frequently, and in small 
quantities to such soils. The fertility that a 
field parts with through the growth of acrop, 
is a real loss only when its equivalent is not 
returned. These elements of plant food are 
contained in all parts of the crop; those in 
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and so with the same substances that go by 
feeding into the animal structure and thus 
pass out of reach. 

The leading food elements lacking in a 
worn out soil are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, and therefore it is these that it 
is most important to preserve and return to 
the soil in the manure, or supply from some 
outside source in chemical fertilizers. Well 
preserved barn-yard manure is simply a re- 
duced form of the essential food elements in 
the crop from which it was made, with the 
aid of the farm animals, and is therefore 
able to supply a soil with all the necessary 
constituents of fertility. It is able to feed any 
farm or garden crop, and should be made and 
guarded with this important aim in view. 





a 
Fences for Soil Liable to Heave. 
ae 

The main point in such a fence is either 
to set the posts and place a pin through them 
—— near the bottom, 
li \\ so that the frosts 
H\\ 
rr 


may not throw 
them out, or to 
so attach the 
boards that the 
posts may be 
re-driven, with- 
out splitting 
them or remov- 
ing the rails 
from the post. 
The latter is, 
perhaps, the 
best plan, and 
Ji, may be accom- 
YY plished in sev- 
eral ways, the 
most desirable 
of which is 
shown in figs. 1 
and 2. The post, 
h, is driven in the usual manner, when 
a strip of board, g, is fastened to it by 
three or four spikes, depending upon the 
hight of the fence. A space just sufficient to 
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Fig. 1.—END VIEW OF FENCE. 











Fig. 2.—SIDE VIEW OF FENCE. 


insert the ends of boards, a, c, fig. 2, is left be- 
tween the post and outside strip, the ends of 
the boards resting upon the spikes. I have seen 
many miles of this fence. It looks neat; be- 
sides any portion is easily removed, making 
a passage to and from the field. A new post 
is easily put in when required, and any may 
be re-driven when heaved by the frost. 
Where iron is cheap, a rod about three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter is cut in 
lengths of about seven and a half inches; 
one end is sharpened, while the opposite end, 
for three inches, is bent at right angles. 





After the boards are placed in position, the 





the grain that is sold off of the farm are lost, | hooks should be driven in so that they will 
firmly grasp the boards and hold them in | 
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Fig. 3,—FENCE WITH IRON HOOKS. 


place. The general appearance of the fin- 
ished fence is shown in fig. 3, and is one 
adapted to almost any locality. 

Another plan is to attach the boards, or 
even rails, to the posts by wires, and notch- 
ing in the post so the wire will not slip down; 
or placing the wire through half-inch holes 
bored in the post at proper intervals. This 
method admits of the posts being re-driven 
without loosing the boards or rails. L. D. S. 


<_< 


Gathering and Planting Bones. 


—»p—- 
The value of bones as a fertilizer, in their 





various forms, is well known. The cost, 
some thirty to forty dollars a ton, is the chief 
objection to their use by the average farmer. 
It is not so generally understood that whole 
bones, as they are gathered from the refuse 
of families in the streets and yards of our 
villages, are quite as available, and within 
reach of many thrifty farmers who have 
business every week in the neighboring 
towns. They are especially valuable for 
planting around fruit trees and vines. They 
can be put in trenches within reach of the 
roots of trees already planted, with great ad- 
vantage to the wood and fruit of the trees. 
They are rich in ammonia, as well as phos- 
phoric acid, and will show their effects in 


the increased yield of fruit fortwenty years or | 


more. They have no standard value, and can 


glad to get thirty-five or forty cents a barrel 
for them. Sometimes a bonanza can be struck 
at the slaughter house of the village butcher, 
where the refuse of slaughtered animals, 
mixed with absorbents, make a powerful 
fertilizer. This is much more valuable ma- 
nure than that of the barn-yard. The buried 
bones gradually soften under the influences 
of the soil, of heat and frost, until the fine 
plant rootlets penetrate the substance of the 
bone, and absorb the nourishment. If you 
take up a grape vine that has been planted 
over a bed of bones, after a few years, you 
will find the bones firmly grasped by the 
roots, and in a decaying condition. From one 
to three bushels may safely be planted under 
every pear and apple tree and grape vine. 





Use the Brush Freely on Animals, 
—Brushing and carding stimulate the vital 
action of the animal, and therefore bring an 
increased flow of milk. If the brushing is 
done daily, only a little time is required to 
keep the animals clean. An old broom is 
often the only implement needed, if abun- 
dant litter is used. Give the cattle, horses, 
and other farm animals a good supply of 
bedding, and use the brush as much as 
necessary to keep them neat and clean. 
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On very many farms, wooden drains are 
used in place of tiles, but mostly in new 
districts where timber is cheap, and tiles 
cannot be purchased without much expense. 
They will answer the purpose well, without 
much expense. Wooden drains, if laid deep 
enough, so that the frost will not affect them, 
will last many years. I know of an old drain 
that has been built twelve years, where 
the timber is still sound in some spots. To 
make wooden drains, two men are generally 
required—one to hold the boards, and another 
to nail them. This mode of constructing 
board drains can be improved upon, by 
making a ‘‘ standard,” which consists of an 
upright board 3 feet high, having notches cut 















Fig. 1.—FRAME FOR HOLDING BOARDS. 


into it 6 inches apart, 1 inch wide, and sev- 
eral inches deep, to hold the boards firm. 
The boards, b, b, fig. 1, are laid into the 
notches, n, n, when the top board can be 
quickly and easily nailed on. Another 
method, shown in fig. 2, consists of two 
posts, driven into the ground about three 
feet from a fence, with a board nailed across 





























Fig. 2.—FRAME BY A FENCE. 


from each post to the fence. Notches 


| 
| are then cut into each cross board several 
generally be purchased of the boys, who are | 


inches deep, at when it will be ready for 
use. C. W. Yost. 





— 

Have a Plan in Farming.—The 
great fault with American farmers is a con- 
stant desire for change. The farm is rarely 
thought of as the home which the children 
are to occupy during a life-time, and then 
leave to their heirs. There is too much 
changing with the crops—first one thing and 
then another, the result of which is a shift- 
ing that is profitless. For a few years it may 
be that sheep-raising is the leading feature 
of the farm, soon to be followed by rearing a 
breed of cattle, or cultivating hops, tobacco, 
or even rhubarb. The general management 
of a farm should be planned once for all, it 
only being subject to those changes that an 
improvement in agricultural methods sug- 
gest. The workof a farm should go on reg- 
ularly from year to year, so that even in mid- 
winter the farmer may make his arrange- 
ments, and complete his scheme of work for 
the whole season. The man who is trying 
to sell his farm, has his heart in some other 
locality or business, and he who is ready to 
devote his energies to some new crop or 
method, is seldom on the highway to success. 
It is well to try that which is new, but not 
by giving up the old and well-tried methods. 








1883. | 





Tree-Mallow. 


A very old garden plant is the Tree-Mal- 
low, or Velvet-leaf (Lavatera arborea). The 
genus Lavatera, of the Mallow Family, was 
named in honor of the brothers Lavater, 
Swiss naturalists. The plant in question isa 
native of the South of Europe, and is oc- 
casionially found wild in the southery por- 
tions of Great Britain. It has long been cul- 
tivated in our Northern gardens as an an- 
nual, and in Southern gardens asa perennial. 
It is one of those uncertain plants which may 


The Variegated 


THE VARIEGATED TREE-MALLOW (Lavatera 


be hardy for several years at the North, and 


then be killed in an unusually severe winter. | ; ay . i 
| shrub, or vine, within any inclosure, or field, 


Hence it is better in such localities to grow 
itas an annual. The plant, when treated as 
an annual, grows readily from the seeds, and 
forms stout stems, four to six feet high, with 
numerous showy leaves, which are nearly 
circular in outline, and from six to nine 


inches across, with this ample and conspicu- | 


ous foliage, and a stem terminated by a clus- 





arborea), 


| 


ter of purplish flowers, it forms a most at- | 


tractive object. 
that have been pushed out of sight by newer, 
but not more meritorious plants. A new in- 
terest has been created in this garden plant 


ingly variegated form. Though the foliage 
of the normal plant is pleasing by the large 


It is one of those old things | 





thus far produced, none have failed to pre- 
sent a marked variegation. Of course, our 
wide-awake seedsmen and florists will see to 
it that this marked and desirable novelty is 
very promptly placed within the reach of the 
amateurs of this country, that they may test 
it the coming summer in our scorching sun. 


oe 


Laws for the Protection of Orchards, etc. | 
>_> 
“KE. F. M.,” of South Gates, N. Y., writes: | 


—‘‘T have been told that there are special laws 
for the protection of fruit and farm produc- 
tions, that are very stringent, 
but I do not know where to 
find them. You would, per- 
haps, benefit a large number 
of your readers who suffer 
from the depredations of fel- 
lows who ‘ go cooning’ in or- 
chards and vineyards, by pub- 
lishing such laws, or, if too 
voluminous, by giving refer- 
ence to them.”—There are 
} statutes in most of the States 
providing for the punishment 
of such offences. In the ab- 
sence of such statutes depre- 
datérs can be taken for the 
trespass which they commit in 
going after the fruits, but not 
for the stealing of the fruit. 
The N. Y. statute is as follows: 

“ Any person who shall at 
any time enter upon any or- 
chard, fruit garden, vineyard, 
or any field or  inclosure, 
wherein is cultivated any 
domestic fruit whatever, and 
which is kept for such pur- 
pose, without the consent of 
the owner, or occupant there- 
of, being previously had and 
obtained, and with intent to 
take, or destroy, or injure, 
anything there growing, shall 
be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished as in 
such cases provided by law.” 

“Any person who shall willfully cut down, 
destroy, or in any way injure, any tree, 


wherein is cultivated any domestic fruit 
whatever, and which is kept for such pur- 
poses, or shall injure any building, trellis, 
framework, or any appurtenance belonging 
to, or upon any such field or inclosure, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished as in 
such case provided by law.”—Revised Stat- 
utes, N. Y., III., p. 982. 


The punishment is by imprisonment in the 
county jail, not exceeding six months, or by 


| a fine, not exceeding one hundred and fifty 


dollars, or by both such fine and imprison- 


| ment.—Revised Statutes, N. Y., III., p. 972. 
in Europe, by the introduction of a strik- | 


size and graceful outline of the leaves, we | 


have in the new variety all the vigor of the 
original plant, while each leaf is variegated 
in the striking manner shown in the engrav- 
ing. Each leaf, while it presents blotches of 
the original dark green, has splashes of a 
lighter green, while a large share of the sur- 
face is of the purest white, making a brilliant 
‘‘foliage plant” that, during the past sum- 
mer, has been much admired in European 
gardens. 


gard to this Variegated Tree-Mallow is that 
its peculiar variegation is propagated by the 
seed. 


It is stated that of all the seedlings 


The most interesting point in re- | 





The New York Statute gives the farmer 
the right to arrest and bring before the mag- 
istrate, any person found ‘“cooning” in his 
orchard.—Revised Statutes, N.Y., III., p. 982. 

The Michigan Statute is as follows: 

‘‘ Every person who shall willfully commit 
any trespass by entering upon the garden, 
orchard, or other improved land of another, 
without permission of the owner thereof, 
and with intent to cut, take, carry away, de- 
stroy, or injure the trees, grain, grass, hay, 
fruit, or vegetables, there growing, or being, 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
county jail, not more than thirty days, or by 
fine, not exceeding twenty dollars; and if 
any of the offences mentioned in this, or the 
preceding section (which refers to the taking 
of timber, earth, crops, etc.,) shall be com- 
mitted on the first day of the week, or in 
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disguise, or secretly in the night time, be- 
tween sun-setting and sun-rising, the impris- 
onment shall not be less than five days, nor 
the fine less than five dollars.”—2 Comp. 
Laws, Mich., 2090. H. A. H. 


These extracts from the New York and 
Michigan Statutes may furnish suggestions to 
those of other States who desire to secure 
protective legislation during this winter. 

NS en ee eee 


Water-Cress.—Its Cultivation. 


> 

In all large cities there is an increasing de- 
mand for Water-cress, and it meets with a 
ready sale at remunerative prices. As it isa 
vegetable that can only be grown where 
there are running streams, its cultivation is 
limited to comparatively few localities. We 
know of some farms on the Hudson River, 
the owners of which receive from their water- 
cress a larger income than they do from all 
the rest of their crops. Whoever has an un- 
failing stream can have an abundant supply 
of water-cress. In some cases it is merely 
allowed to grow in the natural stream, but 
those who make a business of growing it, 
increase the area by making beds at right 
angles to the stream. These will depend 
upon the character of the land and the sup-- 
ply of water. The beds are usually five feet 
wide, and of a length governed by the level 
of the land. These beds are excavated to an 
average depth of about eight inches, and are 
made about five feet apart. The making of 
such beds being governed by the peculiarities 
of each locality, only general directions can 
be given. They should be so constructed 
that they can receive water from the stream, 
which may be directed into them by the use 
of board dams. As many beds may be made 
as can be kept flooded during the winter. 
Water-cress is naturalized in many streams 
in the older States, and where it occurs, a sup- 
ply may be secured for stocking the planta- 
tion. The plant, as shown in the engraving, 









—— 








WATER-ORESS, WITH A CUTTING. 


is mostly submerged. Each joint below the: 
surface throws off roots, and if the stem be 
made into cuttings like that shown at the 
top of the engraving, each of these frag- 
ments, if set in the soil of the bed, will soon 
form a vigorous plant. Such cuttings may 
be set a foot apart each way in the soil of the: 
beds before the water islet into them. Those 
who can not procure cuttings can readily raise 
the plants from seeds, which are sold by the 
principal seedsmen. If the seeds are sown 
in a box in good garden soil, which is kept 
very moist, a supply of plants for transplant- 
ing will soon be at hand. The starting of beds. 
of water-cress should begin in early spring.. 
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What is Honesty ? 


No one need, in an attempt to be funny, ans- 
wer to the above question—‘ the best pol- 
icy”; it is a serious horticultural, in fact, a 
trade question. In the “ winter bouquets” 
offered for sale there are, among other things, 
objects which may be described as little oval 
frames, an inch or so across, on which are 
stretched a peculiar, silky, semi-transpa- 
rent membrane. These things, used in these 
bouquets, are evidently a natural product, a 
part of some plant ; and if the dealer is asked 
what they are, he may reply ‘‘ Honesty,” 


a 


HONESTY (Lunaria biennis). 


Iunaria, or more probably say, that he does 
not know. A number of these curious 
frames having been sent us to learn what 
they were; we give an engraving of one of 
the plants producing them. The genus is 
called Lunaria, from Luna, the moon, on 
account of its rounded pods. It belongs to 
the Mustard Family (Crucifere), of which 
Candytuft and Alyssum are common garden 
plants. The flowers in this family have four 
petals, and are followed by a pod, which is 
two-celled, by a thin partition which stretches 
from one side to the other. In Honesty, this 
pod is nearly circular. The two outside parts, 
and the seeds fall away when the pod is ripe, 


leaving a central frame, across which is | 


stretched a thin semi-transparent membrane, 
which has a peculiar soft, satiny lustre. It 


is this portion which makes these remains of | 
| to choke the growth of any crop, it is proof 


pods especially acceptable in winter bouquets 
and other floral ornaments. 
kinds of Honesty in cuitivation, the most 
common being Lunaria biennis. The seeds 
.of this, if sown one year will produce plants, 
which the next year will give flowers and 


There are two | 

















fruit and then die. Another species, L. redi- | made the ¢ crop far more productive, When 


viva, is perennial. 
three feet high, has purplish, very fragrant 
flowers, and perhaps slightly smaller pods 
than the other. It isa pleasing plant when 


in flower, and is worth cultivating by those | 


who wish a supply of its peculiar pods, or 
rather parts of pods, for ornamental work. 


CO  — 


Plants for a North Window. 


There is an item going the rounds to the 
effect that it is useless to try to grow plants 
in a north window. It is true that but 
few plants will bloom well in north 
windows, but there are many kinds 
that will flourish there, and give a fine 
show 
months, when fresh leaves are almost 
as pleasant as flowers. I have a north 


now growing some very healthy plants. 
One is a Myrtle, M. communis, and I 
cannot see that it suffers in the least 
from lack of sunshine. I have a 
Dracena individisa, and a finer, more 
robust specimen one does not often see. 
Another isa Rose Geganium; it does not 


in sun-lighted windows, but it is per- 
fectly healthy, and is a fine plant. For 
blossoms, I have a Calla, and in hang- 
ing baskets, Oxalis and Begonia Wel- 
toniensis. Those three plants are in 
bloom nearly all winter, and I see no 
marked difference between their flowers 
and those of similar plants in sunny 
windows, save the begonia blossoms are 
a paler pink. 
plants with distinctly variegated foliage 
will compensate for the absence of 
flowers. One of the best of all house 
plants is Aspidistra lurida variegata. 
Another, not so large, but bright and 
well marked, is Reinecka carnea varie- 
gata. <A variegrted Cyperus alterni- 
folius, often erroneously called ‘* Papy- 
rus.” These all do well in the shade. 
Clambering about the window I have 
an English ivy, which, as generally 
known, does well almost anywhere. I 
have no difficulty in keeping my plants 
healthy, because I am careful in giving 
them a good showering at least once a week, 
and see that they get fresh air daily. These 
plants grow well in north windows. KE. E. R. 








A Good Word £ for the Worst Weeds. 


Purslane and Chickww eed are, by common 
consent, put down as the worst weeds in the 
garden. Many a man fights them his life 
long, and leaves his garden more thickly 
populated with these enemies than when he 
gathered his first crop They have their 
economic uses, especially purslane, which is 
excellent food for pigs and chickens when 


| confined in pens, and is not to be despised as 


a dish of greens with boiled ham. But the 
chief value of these vegetable pests is as a sign 
of bad husbandry. They can -be eradicated 
as surely as any other weed, and if allowed 


positive against the cultivator, that he has | 
neglected his duty. The tares have grown 

while he slept. More thorough scarifying 
the soil would have killed the weeds as fast 
as the seed sprouted, and at the same time 


It is a native of the | 
mountain woods of Europe, grows two to | 


window in my study, before which is | init 
| lens). 


of green through the winter | 





the crop is gathered, no time should be lost 
in plowing or cultivating the surface of the 
soil. If there is an open spell in winter, 
plow or harrow again if a weed is in sight. 
ee 


heats and their Uses. 


> 
The addition of a large number of Conti- 
nental Europeans to our population, has 





' brought into our markets various food and 


other products not before known. This is 
especially the case in New York City, in 
which can be found nearly every article used 
as food in any civilized country. Among 
the products, especially of European origin, 
are Lentils. They appear like very small 
flattened peas, and vary in color from a 
greenish drab toa reddish brown. The len- 
tils are produced by a plant related to the 
pea, and still more closely to the vetch, 
Lens esculenta (given in some works as Ervum 
The general habit of the plant is 
shown in the engraving. It rarely grows 
much over afoot high, has compound leaves 
terminated by tendrils, and bears a few small 
bluish flowers at the end of long flower-stalks. 
The pods, of the shape shown in the engrav- 
ing, rarely contain more than two flattened 


; . | double-convex seeds; the magnifyi 
look quite as stocky as some growing | and dot ex seeds; the magnifying 


glass of a similar shape is called a Jens, from 
its resemblance to the seed of this plant, the 
ancient Latin name of which was lens. 


| This is one of the earliest plants known in 


In such a window a few | 








cultivation. It was grown by the ancient 
Egyptians, and its seeds, it is very certain, 
formed Esau’s ‘‘ mess of pottage.” The plant 
is no doubt a native of Southern Asia, but 
having been long in cultivation it has become 





THE LENTIL (Lens esculenta), 


naturalized in Europe and elsewhere. The 
lentil is rather a field than a garden crop, 
and as it runs too much to herbage on a rich 
soil, land in but moderate fertility is pre- 
ferred. The seeds are sown in drills about 
thirty inches apart. When some of the pods 
| begin toturn yellowish, the plants are pulled, 


| allowed to cure a few days in the sun, and 


are then placed under cover to be threshed 
as wanted. The French recognize several 























varieties, differing in the size and color of 
the seeds. In composition the lentils closely 
resemble peas and beans, and contain a simi- 
lar amount of nitrogen. The inert skin or 
hull of the lentil is very much larger in pro- | 
portion to the seed itself than in the pea or | 
bean, and it is much more indigestible than 
those foods. 





The Garden Sorrel. 
cage 
The weed too well known to all cultivators 
as Sorrel, has an own brother which is a use- 





THE GARDEN SORREL (Rumer acetosa). 


ful culinary plant: Garden Sorrel (Rumex 
-acetosa). This has long been cultivated in Con- 
tinental Europe, and is gradually making its 
way into our gardens, and even appears, 
though sparingly, in our markets. The 
original species, which is a native of Europe, 
Northern Asia, and British America, has pro- 
duced in cultivation several varieties, in 
which the foliage is larger, more succulent, 
and less intensely acid than in the wild form. 
The variety the most esteemed is the Bell- 
ville sorrel, a young plant of which is shown | 
in the engraving. The garden sorrel is a pe- 

rennial, and when one has a few plants to | 
start with, it can be multiplied readily by 
dividing the old roots in the same manner we 
do rhubarb. The plants are perfectly hardy, 
and are not particular to the kind of soil. 
The leaves, which appear early in spring, 
are the portions used, and the larger ones 
should be cut singly, leaving those in the 
centre to grow. Sorrel is largely used by 
the French in soups and in salads, and also 
by itself, cooked in the same manner as 
spinach. Its tartness is especially relished 
as an accompaniment to veal. We find thata 
small quantity of the leaves, cooked with 
spinach, gives that vegetable an agreeable 
flavor. The seeds are now kept by our dealers, 
and may be sown in spring the same as beets. 





The Cultivation of the Pear Ors 
chard should be kept up, at least until the 
trees come into good bearing, say for the 
first five years, and only hoed crops grown in 
the orchard. These should be fertilized lib- 
erally with well-rotted stable compost, enough 
of which should go to the trees, to keep them 
growing vigorously, while cultivation is duly 
appreciated by pear trees. No hot, violent 
manures should be put on the orchard, as 
they force an unhealthy growth, which is a 
serious injury to the young trees. Some 
doubt whether it is best to keep up the culti- 
vation after the trees get into profitable bear- 
ing, but we have always found it pays. If it 
is thought that the trees are making too much 


| turn it under, keeping the grass and clover 





wood, seed down the orchard to clover, and 
fine grass, for one or two years, and then 
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grubbed away from the trunk of each tree. 





—> 


Plowing Gardens in Winter. 
—<—=>— 





Periods of mild weather occasionally occur 
during the winter, and where the fall plow- 
ing has been omitted, it may profitably be 
done later. The agency of frost in making 
the soil fine and increasing its fertility, is 
not sufficiently appreciated. If the soil be 
trenched or plowed after the crops are 
gathered and left in deep furrows, nearly 
twice the surface is exposed to the frost. 
The alternate freezing and thawing breaks 
down the coarse lumps and makes the plant 
food therein more available for the crops of 
the coming season. Plowing at this season 
also disturbs the winter retreat of many in- 
sects that will be destroyed by exposure to 
frost. The advantage of working the soil in 
late fall and winter is seen in the cultivation 
of celery. The stirring of the soil in blanch- 
ing the crop, and the rough shape in which 
the trenches are left, give the frost and rains 
a fair opportunity to improve its tilth. Frosts 
will fine the soil more perfectly than any 
tools of the cultivator. It not only releases 
the inert plant food in the soil, but makes 
the manure that is added more available for 
the crops of the next season. 


Is there a Substitute for Glass? 


> 

Many who would gladly raise early vege- 
tables for their own gardens, or for sale, are 
deterred by the cost of the glass sashes. 
Those who cannot or think they cannot afford 
the outlay for glass, often ask us if there is 
any substitute? If the question implies a 
complete substitute, we must say, no! Still, 
there are methods by which the quantity of 
glass required may be materially lessened. 
In the hot-bed we endeavor to hasten the 
growth of plants by the aid of heat; this 
answers admirably so long as there is a cor- 
responding amount of light, but if the light is 
essentially diminished, an unhealthy growth 
will follow. All of the cloth substitutes for 
glass cut off so much light as to render it im- 
possible to grow good plants under them. It 
is found far better to give the plants full 
light every other day, than to keep them con- 
stantly in the imperfect light afforded by any 
substitute for glass. A sufficient number of 
light shutters are prepared of the exact size 
of the sashes; bass-wood is preferred, but 
whatever the material, they should be tight 
and well secured against warping by battens. 
These shutters are put upon the hot-bed 
frame, alternating with the sashes ; the posi- 
tion is carefully changed every day, so that 
those plants which one day hed full light 
under the glass, will pass the next day in the 
diffused light under the shutters, and so on 
in regular alternation. It is well to have a 
sufficient number of shutters to allow the 
sashes to be covered during cool nights. 

A good method is to stitch together, on a 
sewing machine, two widths of sheeting of 
such a length as to be a few inches longer 
than a four-sash bed ; hem the edges and sew 
small brass rings on at every fifteen inches 
all around the border. This cover is then 
ready to be prepared to make it transparent 
and air-tight with a varnish made as fol- 
lows: To one quart of pale Linseed Oil, add 
four ounces of Rosin and one ounce of Sugar 
of Lead, both finely pulverized ; these should 





- and dark green, and different shades of yellow 





be heated together in an iron kettle, stirring 
until thoroughly mixed and incorporated. 
This is to be thoroughly applied while hot to 
the cover, which is stretched on a frame for 
the purpose. Clear days are best for this 
work, and a second coat is to be given after 
the first has become well dried and hardened. 
If the covers are prepared sometime before 
they are needed, they will be much better 
than if used soon after they are made. Small 
nails or inverted nails are placed near the 
upper edge of the frames they are to cover, 
to correspond to the rings of the cover, by 
which the cloth is stretched very tight. 
When it is desired to air the beds, one edge 
is unhooked and rolled down, or the whole 
may be taken off and rest upon a board at the 
foot of the bed. We have no doubt that on 
frames into which plants have been pricked 
to harden off, covers of this kind may be of 
great service. On a small scale we should 
prefer to stretch the covers upon frames of 
the size of the ordinary sashes, as this would 
allow of greater ease in handling. 








A Valuable Room Plant. 
—_— 


The plant here figured on a small scale is 
common in London and Paris. Its botanical 
name is Aspidistra lurida variegata. Within 
the past few years this plant is making its 
way into window decorations in this country, 
and it seems to be admirably adapted for 
such uses. The leaves are from 18 to 24 inch- 


es long, broad, handsomely undulated and 
brilliantly striped in great variety of light 





in most varying tints. The plant is very 
easy to manage, and deserves asmooth-sound- 
ing title. It comes from China and Japan. 








How to keep Squashes through 
the Winter.—Squashes should go into 
winter quarters free from all bruises, other- 
wise they will not keep. In the age of home- 
spun, squashes kept fairly in the old-style 
kitchen, where the big back-log and the 
large bed of coals prevented freezing at night. 
They were sometimes put upon a shelf, but 
were oftener suspended by a piece of listing 
from the ceiling or side of the room. The 
main thing is a dry temperature, from forty 
to sixty degrees, and the more even the tem- 
perature, the better. We have succeeded in 
keeping squashes in the attic of a furnace- 
heated house until April. In the coldest 
days and nights they were covered with a 
quilt. The varieties were the old-fashioned 
Crook-neck, the Hubbard and the Marble- 
head. Squashes do not keep well in a cel- 
lar or in the basement rooms of a house. 
The squash, aside from the excellent pies 
made from it, is a toothsome vegetable, and 
ought to be in every home, 

















A Doll Panel. 


A rosy-cheeked little girl upon a black panel is 
one of the novelties of the season. The face, and 
perhaps figure, are cut from one of the infinite va- 
riety of scrap pictures, and pasted on. Then the 
puppet is dressed in a real costume; tiny little lace 
cap, or beaver hat, white skirt, silk dress, cloth 
sack, even a collar round her neck, and wee bits of 


slippers, or shoes, made from an old kid glove, on | 


her feet. Ali is as complete as the outfit of any 
mother’s darling on Broadway, excepting only that 


her clothes are fastened with mucilage, instead of | 


being sewed and buttoned. It requires very skill- 
ful fingers to make these panels nicely, but when 
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A CARD OR PANEL DOLL, 


finished, they are a charming rememorance for 
the children for New Year’s and birthdays. 





About Quinine. 
ae 

No other single medical preparation is in so gen- 
eral use among the people of civilized nations as 
Quinine, and probably no other is doing as much 
to ward off disease and restore health. It is one 
of the very small number of medicines that ap- 
proach the character of a “‘ specific.’’ Rightly used, 
under intelligent direction, it is, as a general rule, 
an antidote for that scourge of the human race, 
malaria, which prevails in most newly settled re- 
gions, not far elevated above the level of the 
sea. About four-fifths of the inhabitants of the 
United States live on land under 1,000 feet above 
the sea level, two-fifths under 500 feet, and about 
one-fifth just at the sea level, or under 100 feet 
above it. But malaria is also prevalent in many 
elevated localities — indeed, wherever vegetable 
matter is exposed to somewhat rapid decay. 

Recent published statements estimate the annual 
use of Quinine at 3 to 4 million avoirdupois 
ounces, or a quarter million pounds. A medium * 
estimate of 3% million ounces is equivalent to 
1,640,625,009 grains, which would be about 33 
grains for every inhabitant of the United States. 
Quinine is obtained by a somewhat compli- 
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which there are many varieties, as the Calisaya, 
etc. The bark is gathered from the trees, which, 


mere shrubs to trees 40 to 50 fect high, and two 
feet or more in diameter. It flourishes in countries 
extending over 30 degrees of latitude in South 
America. The bark is peeled off from trunks and 
branches, dried, and sent to market. Quinine is 
used as a tonic, and an antidote for fevers, ete. ; 
it is the chief resort in yellow fever, and especially 
in malaria. A grain or two before each meal, 
| when one is much exposed to malaria, to cold and 
| wet, is often very useful, and seldom harmful. 
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fallen to $1.75 to $2 per ounce in large quantities. 
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Recipes for Cheap, Healthful, and Easily 
Prepared Puddings. 
—_ 


RicE Puppinc.—One teacup of rice washed in 
severa] waters; 2 qts. milk, 2 teaspoonfule salt. 
Sweeten to taste, and bake 2 hours. This makes 
the best rice pudding I ever tasted. 

BREAD PuppING.—One pt. bread crumbs to 1 qt. 
milk. Set it on the stove until the bread is soft. 
Add 4 eggs, 1 teaspoonful salt, a few raisins if con- 
venient, and bake as long as for custard. A good 
sauce is made of a pint of boiling water poured on 
a mixture of a tablespoonful of butter, nearly the 
same amount of flour, and # cup sugar well stirred 
together. A little vinegar may be added, or the 
pudding can be sweetened. 

INDIAN MEAL PuppinG.—Boil 2 qts. of milk; 
while it is heating, mix together 1 teacupful of 
corn meal and enough molasses to moisten it all. 
Pour the boiling milk on this, let it stand until par- 
tially cool, add a half teacup cold milk, and bake 
two hours in a stove, or all night in a brick oven. 
It is improved by adding sweet cream when eaten. 

Custarp PoppvinG.—One qt. milk, 5 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, and sugur to taste. It is better to 
bake in a slow oven an hour or so. 

Corn StarcH Puppine is good, made without 
eggs, but better with 3 eggs to 3 tablespoonfuls of 
corn starch and 1 qt. milk. Boil the milk, mix the 
starch thoroughly with a small quantity of cold 
milk ; beat the eggs well and add 1 teaspoonful salt. 
Stir all together, boil a few minutes, and eat with 
sauce of sweet cream and sugar, and alittle nutmeg. 

Brrv’s Nest Puppine is made with apples 
pared and cored ; put these in a pudding dish, and 
having filled the hollow in each with sugar, pour a 
custard over all, and bake slowly until done. 

APPLE DumMPLinGs, either baked or boiled, are 
nicest and healthiest if the crust is made of cream. 
Pare and core an apple, cover it with crust; put 
several such dumplings in a baking dish (earthen 
is much better than tin), add sugar between them, 
and a little water. Eat with the same sauce given 
for bread pudding. If preferred, use sugar and 
butter beaten together. ANNA WOODRUFF. 
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Feathers and Fancy Articles. 
oe 

It is a sorry time for the poor birds when Dame 
Fashion decrees that ‘‘ feathers are to be the style,”’ 
and such has been her mandate this winter. Flowers 
are very fresh and pretty in the spring and sum- 
mer, but the gracefully curling ostrich plumes are 
certainly more appropriate on the beaver pokes 
and large plush hats now so extensively worn, and 
for those that can afford it, a brim of closely curl- 








ing tips is a thing greatly to be desired, as they are 
too expensive to become common. It is not only 
the ostrich that is obliged to sacrifice his beautiful 
plumage. The fashionable turban is generally 
trimmed with a sweeping cock’s plume, or band of 
peacock feathers, while entire birds, and, if small, 
a number of them, often appear upon one bonnet; 
and this, in spite the protest of an English lady 
of fashion, who wrote to the London Times, “ beg- 
ging all women to set their faces against wearing 
birds on their bonnets or costumes.”’ Feather 
bands are handsome trimmings for walking suits, 


cated chemical operation from Cinchona bark, of 


in their varieties, grow of different forms, from | 
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It 
was formerly sold at $4 to $5 an ounce, while it has | 
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and the long, stylish market coats, while noth- 
ing is more charming for an evening or dressy 
morning wrapper, than a border of fluffy white 
swan’s-down, which is so soft and becoming. The 
furriers show small feather muffs, that are as pretty 
as they are costly, and for full dress, fancy feathers 
have taken the place of flowers in the hair. Little 
birds too, are frequently used for household decora- 
tion, and a Broadway store gives a conspicuous 
place in its window to a rustic basket, from which 
half-fledged chickens are emerging; one little 
fellow having gained the top, looks as natural 
as though he had never been stuffed. Owls too, 
are skillfully flattened, with outstretched wings, 
and mounted as mantel lambrequins. A handsome 
gray and white crane on a background of crimson 
cloth, makes a most effective hanging screen. 

The newest thing in embroidery is worked with 
ribbon upon cloth,satin,or plush, and it is very beau- 
tiful and effective. For small flowers, such as daisies 
and clematis, the narrowest ribbon—that comes by 
the piece—is threaded in a long-eyed needle and 
drawn through the material; but for roses and larger 
blossoms, inch-wide satin, or plain ribbon, is used. 
This is gathered into the proper shaped: leaves, and 
appliqued on the folds in the ribbon, forming the 
shades in the flowers. We haveseen some exquisite 
moss rose buds, made of two,shades of delicate pink 
silk, closely gathered, the mossy calyx, outside 
leaves, and stems, being worked in green material. 
They were scattered over a square of olive plush 
for a sofa pillow, or clock screen, and were perfect 
enough to pluck. This work is extremely pretty 
for a baby’s-carriage blanket, scattered sprays be- 
ing newer than a set pattern; but it is also used as 
trimming for evening dresses. 

The designs for Christmas and New Year’s cards 
were never more quaint and fanciful than this 
year, and we even have a souvenir for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, in a hatchet, upon which appear 
scenes in the life of the ‘‘ Father of his Country.”’ 





A Convenient Wood-Box. 
= 
The old-fashioned wood-box is a clumsy, inel- 
egant, and generally inconvenient affair. It takes 
up a great deal more room than can be readily 
afforded in most kitchens, and is always in the way 
of the broom and the mop, The labor of bringing 
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CROSS-SECTION OF WOOD-BOX. 


in wood to fill the box, night and morning, is con- 
siderable, especially if done by the cook. If the 
children perform this labor, there is a good deal of 
tracking in of snow or dust that might be avoided 
by having a different receptacle for wood. 

Such an article I have in practical operation, and 
the women of the household count it a daily 
blessing. All there is to be seen, from the kitchen, 
is a box about two feet from the floor, supported 
by brackets. This box is about two and a half feet 
long, a foot wide, and eight inches deep. On top 
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‘is a cover, which turns back against the wall. The 
‘box is placed close to the stove and the wood is 
handy. As fast as wood is removed from the box, 
that which has been piled into the reservoir of the 
box, in the wood-shed, settles down, and thus there 
is always a supply, provided the filling of the box 
in the wood-shed has not been neglected. This 
part in the wood-box is made large enough to hold 
fuel for a day’s supply, and has also a cover. 
When both covers are closed, there is no draft of 
cold air coming through the box. As the front of 
the reservoir is slanting, the weight of the wood 
crowds the sticks at the bottom forward into the 
opening in the kitchen. Such a wood-box is a 
vast improvement on the old kind, in handiness 
and in looks; the part belonging to the kitchen 
can be made as ornamental as desired. 


—_— ____. 


Various Household Conveniences, 
> 
ScourinG MiTTEN.—These mittens, fig. 1, which 
every house-keeper will think very useful little 
articles after she has tried them, are made of rub- 
ber cloth, cut the shape of a mitten, without the 
thumb, stitched two rows with the machine on 
the wrong side, and then turned. The mittens 





Fig. 1.—scoURING MITTEN. 


Fig. 2.—BaG TIE. 


must be two sizes larger than an ordinary mitten. 
The rubber cloth can be bought at dry goods 
stores by the yard, and as it is impenetrable, it ef- 
fectually protects the hands from the preparation 
used for scouring, and removes the most unpleas- 
ant feature of the work. 

Bae with Tie Strine.—It is a great addition to 
any bag used for holding such things as pop-corn, 
nuts, dried fruits, etc, to have the tie-string run 
through eyelets worked near the top, and the ends 
joined together, fig. 2, so there is no danger of the 
string being mislaid every time the bag is opened. 

FUNNEL FOR CAKE Pan.—When making certain 
kinds of cake, it is often desirable to use an earthen 





Fig. 4.—seALING wax coup. Fig. 3.—CAKE FUNNEL. 


dish, so that all danger of a too hard crust will be 
prevented. A tin funnel, fig. 3, can be made to 
order at a tin shop, and with it any dish can be 
turned into a cake pan, as occasion demands. 

Cur For SraLine-wax.—A large tin cup, with 
broad, flat bottom, and spout, as shown in fig. 4, is 
convenient for melting sealing-wax for fruit cans. 
The wax melts in it very quickly, and the spout is 
a great advantage. Mrs. BUSYHAND. 

a 

For a Sore Throat.—This trouble may come 
from a variety of causes, but most frequently from 
taking cold. In many persons the slightest chill 
is felt at once in the tonsils, A wet cloth around 
the neck, covered with a dry one, during the 
night, is often effective, if care be taken not to 
expose the throat to cold in the morning. When- 
ever there is redness or inflammation of the tonsils, 
or back of the mouth, a very simple remedy, usu- 
ally effective, and in no case harmful, is a tea- 
spoonful of Chlorate of Potash solution, used as a 


| gargle, and then swallowed. Repeat this every 

two or three hours as long as necessary. Chlorate 

of potash is cheap, is found at all druggists, and it 
| is well to keep it on hand in solution. In a large 
vial, or small bottle of water, put as much chlor- 
ate of potash as will dissolve on shaking and stand- 
ing, and the solution is always ready foruse. .\ pint 
of cold water will dissolve about an ounce. Chlorate 
of potash contains nearly two-fifths of its weight 
of pure oxygen, and this readily oxydizes any dis- 
organized material, and is frequently useful to the 
whole system. 


About the Fashions. 





A good deal is said now-a-days about artistic 
dress and historical costumes. It would relieve 
my mind to give public expression to my private 
opinion that most of this talk is nonsense. If 
fashions grow beautiful and becoming, simply by 
growing to be very old, the present fashions are as 
good as any, for they will some day be old enough. 
It may be a pleasant pastime for ladies of leisure to 
make themselves look like ancient pictures, but I 
doubt whether they make themselves any more 
comfortable in such ‘‘esthetic’”? gowns, than in 
more moderate garments. 

The catalogues go on giving us a dreary show of 
bunched and puckered and preposterously draped 
gowns, but fashion writers assure us that we are 
not in the least obliged to follow these fashions. 
There is a chance for a considerable choosing, and 
a sensible woman may make herself tolerably com- 
fortable if she tries. She may have warm and easy 
undergarments, broad-soled, low-heeled,easy-fitting 
shoes ; may dispense with the corset, and wear light, 
short skirts with as little trimming as she likes. 
The plain princesse can never be wholly out of fash- 
ion, it harmonizes so well with the human figure. 
One of the prettiest dresses I see now-a-days, is a 
soft gray flannel cut-plain princesse, with a wide 
flounce around the bottom. This is worn over a 
small hoop-skirt, but Iam not disposed to complain 
of that, since the hoop-skirt makes the drapery of 
a long skirt more endurable in walking. I hope 
that the tournure now demanded at the back does 
not lead the way to another *“‘Grecian bend” by 
another name. It is folly to talk of “‘artistic’’ dress, 
so long as the first principles of true art are ignored, 
and utility or service is not made the foundation of 
ornament. So long as the idea of ornament under- 
takes to lead, we shall have fantastic but not really 
beautiful costumes. 

Every sensible woman may help some toward the 
good time when health, comfort, and convenience 
may underlie genuine beauty in dress. Let her al- 
ways choose the best among prevailing fashions, 
and cling to those forms that are least grotesque 
when out of fashion; for instance, the sack-cloak 
with sleeves that give most freedom to the arms. 
Such cloaks are still to be found, though the idea 
of most of the cloaks now offered for sale, is that 
woman is a doll to be draped, and not an active 
human being requiring clothes to serve her needs 
instead of only adorning her person. Among bon- 
nets and hats, it is generally possible to find some 
form that will serve the needs of the human head. 
In winter it ought to be something sufficiently 
close-fitting to allow of extra wraps over it in very 
cold weather. F, E. R. 





Preparing for Winter—Keep out the Cold, 
—>>— 


An abundance of fresh air is good, but care 
should be taken as to the way in which it is ad- 
mitted, to have it answer its properpurpose. Fre- 
quently a person may go into a house and almost 
immediately feel a chilly sensation, which some- 
times breaks out ina shiver or sneezing, and per- 
haps the foundation of a severe cold is laid. If 
proper care is taken before settled cold weather 


avoided. We should see that there is no chance 
for the wind to get under the floor. Bank the 
house with snow if there is nothing else to use. 





The broken places in the plastering should be 


comes, much of the danger of taking cold may be | 


| 
patched up, and it will often add not only to the 








looks of the room, but to its comfort, to paper the 
walls. Take pains to press the paper down 
smoothly, and see that the paste is good, and one 
will be able to close many little crevices through 
which much cold might enter the room. Between 
the floor and the mop, or base-board, in rooms, 
there is often a crack which lets in cold air about 
the feet. Fill up these cracks snugly with putty. 
Go over the lower part of the sash in each window, 
and fasten it securely to prevent rattling. Paste 
narrow strips of paper, or cloth, of the color of the 
frame, neatly over each crack. Any loose glass 
should be securely puttied in. 

All this work should be done before cold weather 
sets in. Often large bills for doctor’s attendance 
can be avoided by taking these precautions against 
drafts of cold air in the house. E. E. R. 








Catch-All. 
SS 
To make this catch-all, cover a piece of tin or 
paste-board, twenty inches long, and four wide, 
joined into a ring, with bright-flowered chintz. 
To the lower part of the ring run a strip of material 





A CATOH-ALL, 


twelve inches deep, and a yard long, seamed to- 
gether. After it is sewed on, gather it at the bot- 
tom to make a full, fluffy bag, and add two small 
tassels of zephyr. Around the upper edge sew 
another piece of material, like the bag, six inches 
deep, and Jong enough to go around the ring easily. 
Sew a ribbon or braid an inch and a half from the 
upper edge to make a casing, in which run a nar- 
row silk braid, or a cord, for a draw-string. Fasten 
a heavy worsted cord at each side, by which to 
hang it up. ; FP. SW. 


Freezing Clothes Dry. —Thick garments, and 
even thin ones, are injured by the customary hang- 
ing them out in winter to “‘freeze dry.”” The wet 
fibres, even if but a sixteenth of an inch long, are 
sufficiently expanded in freezing to greatly weaken, 
if not break them. The 1/,,,th-inch of expansion 
in a thread an eighth-inch long is enough to break 
the small fibres, however tough and strong. 
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The Bird Fancier and His Pets, 
adie 


To those who are fond of pets, no more interest- 
ing place can be found than a large bird store. It 
is wonderful, what an infinite variety of living 
specimens the bird fanciers collect together ! Upon 
entering the store, one is almost deafened by the 
twittering, singing, 
and chattering; it 
seeming as though 
each canary, parrot, 
and monkey was 
trying to outdo the 
others in making a 
noise. Onone side 
are the song birds, 
most of whom are 
natives of other 
lands, their ances- 
tors having been im- 
ported to this coun- 
try. The mocking- 
bird, brown thrush, 
bobolink, and oriole 

‘are native birds, 
captured in our own 
woods. Next come 
the talking - birds, 
foremost among 
which are the par- 
rots, a highly char- 
acteristic family, 
subdivided into 
groups,according to 
the form of the bill 
and claws. Here is 
a splendid scarlet 
macaw, measuring 
more than a yard 
from the top of the 
bill to the extremity 
of its tail. Its pre- 
vailing color is red; 
but the quill feath- 
ers are blue, the 
next yellow, while 
some are tipped 
with green. He is 
not much of a con- 
versationalist. The 
gray parrot, with a 
crimson tail, about 
the size of a pigeon, 
is the best talker in 
the family, and the 
facility with which 
he can be taught, 
is scarcely credible. 
Then there are the 
green parrots, paro- 
quets, cockatoos, 
and dozens of oth- 
ers, all more or less 
valuable. Thedoves, 
walking about in 
their ground-floor rooms, are very pretty and gentle 
looking ; as are the little piuk-eyed rabbits, content- 
edly munching their dinner of green cabbage leaves. 

See that frisky squirrel making the wheel in his 
cage revolve with lightning rapidity. He is one 

of the prettiest and most engaging animals for a 
pet. The monkeys, however, are the funniest pets, 
and will attract the boys most. If not so trouble- 
some they would make fine entertaining pets, but 
they frequently perform some tricks and capers 

that are more annoying than amusing. All these 
animals can be tamed by kindness, and they become 
much attached to the owner who feeds them. In 
the engraving is a picture of William, the keeper 
of abird store not faraway from the American 
Agriculturist office. He frequently lets the ani- 


mals all loose in the room at once, when they 
gather and flutter about him with much affection. 

There can be no doubt that the best way to win 
the affections of all animals is to treat them with 





gentleness. Approach them with harshness, and 
nature prompts them to stand on the defensive ; 
but if a soft word and kind look is used, if not 
entirely subdued, they are at least ready to listen 
to what you say. 





Teddy Schoolboy’s New Year's Calls. 


“Happy New Year,’”’ shouted Teddy Schoolboy 
as he sprang out of bed, bright and early, on the 





THE 


first day of January ; and ‘“‘ Happy New Year,” re- 
sponded his sister Belle, from an adjoining room, 
where she was brushing out her bangs, and count- 
ing up the number of callers she expected to re- 
ceive that day. It was crisp, clear winter weather. 
A light mantle of snow covered the ground, and the 
glorious old sun was pouring a shower of golden 
beams upon the earth, a8 though wishing the world 
a pleasant holiday greeting. Teddy was in high 
spirits, for he had his plans for making a round of 
calls and welcoming in the grand New Year. 
Soon after breakfast he set to work on his list, 
which he headed with his two prime favorites, 
Miss Bolivar and Lolly Pop. ‘And what a jolly 
time I shall have too, with Miss Snow-Ball, and 
Jenny Spinner,” he thought, as he proceeded to 
don his gayest necktie and deluge his handkerchief 
with his sister’s finest eav-de-cologne. ‘I only hope 
Mrs. Pastry-Cook will have plenty of ice cream 
and plum cake on hand, and I shouldn’t care if 
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| New Year’s came every day in the week.”—But 








BIRD FANCIER AND HIS PETS. 
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poor Teddy had counted without his host, for 
when he was at length dressed, with a flower in his 
button-hole, and feeling as gay as a lark, he heard 
his mother calling gently ‘‘Come into the parlor,, 
Teddy dear, there is a friend of yours here, whom 
you will be glad to see,” and he entered to behold 
Mr. Pedagogue, the schoolmaster, in a suit of rusty 
black, seated on the extreme edge of the sofa, sip- 
ping a cup of strong coffee, and looking more bland 
and smiling than 
Teddy supposed 
possible. — ‘I wish 
you many happy re- 
turns of the day, 
young gentleman,” 
said Mr. Pedagogue,. 
stretching out his. 
long arm and pat- 
ting him on the 
head, ‘‘and trust 
each year may find 
you wiser than the 
one before it.”— 
“Thank you sir,’’ 
mumbled Teddy, be- 
ginning to quake, as 
he caught sight of 
a suspicious looking 
cane by the master’s 
side—‘‘ but I must 
be excused, as I 
am going to make 
calls.’? — ** Perhaps 
Mr. Pedagogue will 
be so kind as to 
take you with him,”’ 
suggested his moth- 
er, ‘It will be such 
acomfort to me to 
know you are in 
good hands.’”’ At 
these words Teddy’s 
blue eyes began to 
roll wildly, and his 
flame-colored hair 
almost stood on 
end; but he dared 
not make any re- 
monstrance, with 
‘that awe inspiring 

cane in sight. 
“T am sure I shall 


be most happy, 
madam,” said Mr. 
Pedagogue rising, 


“Tf my little pupil 
is ready we will 
start immediately, 
and make our first 
callon Mrs. Reader 
and her family.” 
“Good bye Boli- 
var, and Lolly Pop,’” 
thought poor Ted- 
dy, as he cast re- 
proachful glances at 
his mother and 
Belle, and with a very doleful face, trotted re- 
luctlantly along beside his master. Reaching Mrs. 
Reader’s house they were ushered by a servant 
whom the schoolmaster called ‘Speller,’’ into a 
large library, furnished in black and white, and 
Mrs. Reader, very red in the face, and clad in the 
same sombre hues as her sofa and chairs, but 
crowned with a wreath of fluttering leaves, rustled 
forward to welcome them. ‘‘ Many thanks for this 
early call, dear Mr. Pedagogue,”? she exclaimed. 
‘‘And here is my brother, Professor Elocution, 
whom I know you will be pleased to meet.”” As she 
spoke, a robust young man, witha peculiar voice that 
first rose to a roar and then sank to a whisper, 
emerged from the depths of an easy-chair, and 
gave his hand, with a grand gesture, to the school- 
master, bursting forth at once into such a flow of 
conversation, that Mr. Pedagogue could not slip in 
aword. Mrs. Reader, meanwhile, presented Teddy 
to her daughter, Primer, a youthful and extremely 
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thin little maiden, who made a stiff curtesy, and 
began chatting in words of one syllable, which the 
nine-year-old boy considered extremely silly. ‘I 
will bring in the pets,’’ said Primer at last, and 
running out of the room, returned, carrying little 
A B Ab.—a wee morsel of an infant, in her arms, 
and followed by a small black cat and dog. ‘‘ When 
you see A B Ab. you may know the cat and dog 
are not far behind,”’ said Mrs. Reader, taking the 
baby, who at sight of his Uncle Elocution, began 
to tremble and cry. ‘The Professor is so big, he 
frightens her,” explained Mrs. Reader, “and some- 
times he even shuts Primer up.” Speller now 
passed around some alphabet crackers and cups of 
capital tea, which Mr. Pedagogue seemed to enjoy 
hugely, but Teddy was disgusted because his let- 
ters would spell nothing but Dunce, at which 
Primer laughed so immoderately, he was very glad 
when his school teacher called him to take leave. 
The next house they entered was a very grand 
and spacious mansion, filled with curiosities from 
all parts of the world, and from the maps that 
lined the walls, Teddy was sure it must be the 
home of Madame Geography. This lady was very 
changeable, now warm and candid in her manner, 
then cold and frigid, and her oldest child, Atlas, 
was almost as flat as Miss Primer ; so Teddy soon 
left her, and went to play with the twins, Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres, round, jolly little fel- 
lows, one of whom was sitting in an open window, 
laughing at the antics of a white bear in the yard 
outside, and the other stretched out on the hearth 
rug, playing with a little bird with beautiful plu- 
mage. They invited him to a game of marbles, but 
in place of the ordinary alleys and agates, they had 
tiny globes, which they rolled about the floor. 
Teddy now began to feel hungry, and was very 
glad when Atlas ordered the zones to bring in re- 
freshments, and soon after, five servants entered, 
bearing large trays, laden with a variety of dainties. 
‘‘ These came from all parts of the world,’ said 
Atlas; “north, south, east, and west.’? Teddy 
was delighted, until Madame Geography held up a 
luscious fruit, aud asked him from whence it came, 
and she would only give him those viands of which 
he could tell the country where they grew, or were 
manufactured, and not being avery studious youth, 
he sometimes found this exceedingly difficult, and 
was obliged to let many of the tempting delicacies 
pass him by. But in spite of all, he enjoyed this 
visit more than the former one, and with a some- 
what lighter heart, accompanied his master to the 
rather grim abode of Mrs. Mathematics, where 
they were admitted by Blackboard, the colored 
waiter, who was broader than he was long, with 
teeth like white chalk. Andso they wandered from 
house to house, calling upon this and that family, 
enjoying what we hope is in store for all our readers, 


A Happy New YEAR. 





An Investigation —How it Came Out. 
—~—>— 

Do not know the Minnikins? They are little 
chaps who live in the country of Stori-bux. They 
go about cutting up pranks; are friends of good 
and kind people, but like to annoy those who 
annoy others. It is said that whenever any man 
looks at one, the Minnikin stops and curls himself 
up in some droll shape, and, though you may look 
as carefuliy as you can, and may find toad-stools, 
shells, frogs, and many other things, not a Minni- 
kin was ever found or seen. How the artist man- 
aged to see them, and tell this story with his pen- 
cil, we have not been able to find out. But, had he 
not seen them, how could he have drawn them? 

A party of these wild iittte fellows, being out one 
day, saw something hanging upon the lower branch 
of atree. What was it? One declared it was a 
bag of money, which the shepherd had hung up 
there; another said it must be a new kind of fruit; 
still another was sure that it was a new trap for 
catching Minnikins; and a reward, it was well 
known, had been offered, not for a Minnikin, but 
for a quart or small measure of them. At last it 
was decided to investigate, and the leader of the 
gang made his preparations, Had the Minnikins 


| 











observed the things about them more closely, and | 
given less time to pranks, they would have known 
that this was a hornet’s nest—rather fattened, to 
be sure, but that’s the way the stori-bux hornets 
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Off the coast, from Cape Cod and southward, the 
sea lays like a plain, gently inclining downward, 
out to from 70 to 120 miles, where the water is 
500 to 600 feet in depth. Then the bottom drops 
down like the 

















side of a steep. 
mountain, and 
the water is 5,000 
to6,000 feet deep. 
The top of this 
ocean mountain, 
or higher plain, is- 
covered all over 
with fishes,crabs,. 
shrimps, etc., so- 
thickly that a. 
diver’s hand 
could hardly 
touch the bottom 











make them. After much 
help, and boosting, and giv- 
ing of backs, first one, enter- 
ed, and then the others. It 
was arranged that the last 
one, the smallest of all, 
should stay below and keep 
watch. When the little one 
saw the last before him dis- 
appearing through the open- 
ing, he could stand it no 
longer, and, catching the 








without grasping” 
some of them. 
Sharks and dol- 
phins are there in 
countless thou- 
sands. The trawls: 
let down to drag” 
the bottom bring 
up so many of 
these living crea- 
tures as to show 
that the ocean 
bed there is car- 
peted with them.. 

If a ship sinks, these animals con- 
sume every part of it excent the metals, 
and these soon rust away. Every bone: 
of man and fish is eaten, and the wood 
is destroyed by the borers. The only 
thing made by man which Prof. Verrill 
found was a child’s rubber doll. The 
fish either respected this, or could not 
crush or digest it—probably the latter. 
The deep water is very cold, eo that 
fish found at the surface far north live 
in these lower layers or strata of cold 














pack-thread, up he went. 
When he fairly reached the 
opening, the called out, ‘‘ Wotluck?”? and in the 
excitement of the moment lost his balance. What 
happened, the lower engraving shows. They learn- 
ed something by the adventure, though—that a 
hornet’s nest is made of paper, and that just one 
Minnikin too many will break it. It was fortunate 
that the nest was an old and deserted one. Had 
those active,—and, if not warm-hearted, at least 
warm-footed—house builders been at home, the 
story might have had a different ending. 





Curiosities of the Ocean. 
—<—— 


Very many of our young friends have not seen 
an ocean, or have much idea how large it is, though 
their school maps show that the two largest, the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, cover almost half of the 
globe. Think of a steamer going from New York 
to Liverpool, where the Atlantic is comparatively 
narrow. Some steamships sail faster than many rail- 
road trains ordinarilyrun. One going all the while, 
16 miles an hour, or a mile in 84 minutes, requires 
more than nine days and nights going across. 
Most think of the bottom of the sea as a broad, 
flat, sandy bed, but it is about as uneven as a coun- 
try covered with mountains, and at least some por- 
tions of it‘abound in animal life. The sun’s light 
does not go very far down, but all the deeper parts 
are always as dark as midnight. The fish which 
live three-quarters of a mile below the surface 
have no eyes, as they would be useless. The 
United States Fish Commission has, during eleven 
years past, made some 2,000 soundings and dredg- 
ings on the Atlantic coast, between Labrador and 
New Jersey, of which Prof. Verrill, of Yale Col- 
lege, has conducted about 500. His accounts of 
these experiments are full of interest. 

Sometimes the dredges bring up stones weighing 
500 to 1,000 lbs., which have been dropped by 
melting icebergs floating down from the north. 





water. Thecodfish takes a whole oyster 
in his mouth, crushes the shell with 
his strong teeth, swallows the inside, and spits out. 
the shell. Sometimes‘the dredge shows great 
mounds of these shells, The Fish Commission has. 
dredged up about 800 different species of fish and. 
crustace (shell-fish, crabs, etc.), of which not half 
had ever before been seen by naturalists. 





Answer to Christmas Stocking Puzzle. 


Little Tommy hung up his stocking on Christ- 
mas Eve, and in the morning found it filled to over- 
flowing. The first thing he drew out was a drum ; 
the next, a top; then a package of fresh dates, and 
a box of sugar-plums. These were followed by a. 
cane, an immense orange, two books, a handful of 
nuts, a pair of skates, a stick of peppermint, and a 
penknife, while hidden away in the toe was a bright 
gold dollar. 





New Year's Customs. 
—_—~<-—_ 

Some odd New Year’s customs formerly prevailed 
in the rural portions of England, and in remote: 
parts, may still be found to some extent. One of 
the most curious of these is called the “‘ Apple 
Howling,” which, besides giving the boys a frolic, 
was supposed to secure a good crop of fruit for 
the coming season. On New Year’s Eve, a troop 
of these sturdy country urchins, armed with strong 
sticks, would visit all the orchards in the neighbor- 
hood, and encircling the apple trees, repeat in 
chorus the following words: 

“Stand fast root, bear well top, 
Pray God send fis a howling crop. 
Every twig, apples big, 
Every bough, apples enou’. 
Hats full, caps full, 
Full quarter sacks full.” 


One of their number aceompanied this chorus on &- 
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cow’s horn, and during the ceremony the boys 
rapped the trees with their sticks. We can imagine 
that ‘“‘Apple Howling”’ was a very appropriate name. 

The girls meanwhile were also having their 
sport, going about from door to door, singing 
verses in honor of the season, and bearing the 
wassail bowl, a great bowl decked with garlands 
and ribbons, and filled with a composition of ale, 
nutmeg, sugar, and roasted crabs or apples, called 
“ Lamb’s Wool.’? Those visited, drank each others 
health in this mixture, repeating Was-haile, or 
drinc-heil, which are the same as our ‘‘ Come, here’s 








The Soliloquy of a Tabby-Cat. 


Here I lie alone on the roof—where the warm 
sun feels very comfortable, this chill winter’s day ; 


—a poor, forlorn fence-cat ; without a home in the 
world, and obliged to pick up what stray bits I can 
fora living. There was a time when the warmest 
nook by the fire was mine, and a plate of meat, 
with a dish of milk, stood always ready for my mid- 
day meal. My master was a college professor, and 
I was his dearest pet and companion. Many an 
evening he would read extracts aloud to me, from 
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that a man who dared to kill a cat was forced to 
pay a fine of as much wheat as would form a pile 
entirely covering the body of the animal to the tip 
of its tail—the tail being held straight up in the 
air, with poor puss’s nose resting on the ground. 
I wish some of the boys in this neighborhood had 
todothe came. ‘Tis said, too, we receive consid- 
erable honor among the Mohammedans, even to 
this day ; and a pretty story is told of Mohammed 
himself, that he once cut off the sleeves of his 
robes, rather than disturb a cat that was sleeping. 

I am sure, too, that, in spite of my leanness, I 
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THE SLY CAT AND THE UNSUSPECTING PIGEONS. 


to you!” or “‘T’ll pledge you!”’ They generally be- 
stowed upon the maiden wassailers, a small coin, 
or little gift. An orange stuck with cloves, ap- 
pears to have been a favorite New Year’s gift in 
the olden time, as were also gilt nutmegs, and 
Kentish pippins. 

In Scotland, on the last day of the old year, the 
children go from house to house, asking for bread 
and cheese, which they call ‘‘ Wog-money.’? They 
make their request in these words— 


¢ ‘*Get up, gude wife, and binno sweir (be not lazy), 
And deal your cakes and cheese while you are here. 
For the time will come, when ye’ll be dead, 
And neither need your cheese or bread.” 


It must be a hard-hearted person indeed, who can 
refuse a trifle to these bonny lads and lassies. 

In France New Year’s day is celebrated more as 
it is in this country, by a round of visits being mude 
between relatives and friends, and an exchange of 
bon-bons, and sweet-meats. It is a contest of 
politeness, which shall start earliest, and make the 
first call, but sugar-plums must always be pre- 
sented either in fancy boxes or baskets, or simply 
wrapped in paper. A dinner is generally given by 


some member of the family, and the evening con- 
- cludes with a social gathering. 
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some of his favorite books, and say, ‘‘ What do 
you think of that, my cat ?” and I would purr ad- 
miration, or nod assent, as the case might be. I 
became quite learned for a feline, and was known 
as the “‘ wise pussy-cat ”’ for blocks around. 

After awhile, my master moved away, and his 


| 
| 
| 


silly old housekeeper persuaded him that it was | 


“unlucky to move a cat;” so I was left behind. 
Such nonsense! As though an inoffensive little 


animal could change the destiny of a man, either | 


one way or the other. 
good luck with me if anything, for I come of a very 
old and honored race, being a descendant of the 
domestic cat of Egypt. In that country, cats were 
treated with respect, and in some parts even wor- 
shipped as gods. Why! my old master once told 
me that we were mentioned in inscriptions as early 
as the year 1834, B. C. But, ah me! the world has 
degenerated sadly since then, and now, together 
with our royal cousins, the wild-cats and tigers of 
the jungle, we are hunted and chased until our 
lives are a burden, almost too heavy to be borne. 

My only pleasure, now, is dwelling upon our 


| ancient splendor—the golden age of Catdom. We 


were domesticated in Europe at the time of the 
Christian Era, and in the middle ages were consid- 
ered of so high a value, in Switzerland and Saxony, 





I am sure I ought to carry | 


| exceedingly ; so here goes! 
along the stone coping, and all at once pounce 


must be a very handsome specimen of my race, for 
Iam marked much like a royal Bengal tiger. The 
white cats, with blue eyes, are pretty in an insipid 
scrt of way; but they are generally deaf, although, 
strange to say, if their eyes happen to be yellow, 
they hear as wellasI do. The Malay cat has an 
ugly twist in its tail, like a pig; and a hot flat-iron 
would not straighten it out; while a Manx cat 
has no tai] at all. Mine, however, is like a beauti- 
ful, long-shaded plume, and I am very proud of it. 

But oh! dear me! how hungry Iam! I missed 
a mouse I was in pursuit of this morning, so lost 
my breakfast. If I only knew the way, I would 
start for Egypt to-morrow, for I hear, near Cairo, 
the Humane Society has established an asylum for 
poor, homeless pussies, where they are well fed and 
cared for in fine style. 

But, ’sh! what do I see down there under the 
wall! It is one of the young and unsuspecting 
pigeons out of his house, and turning his foolish, 
vain little head right and left in the sun! He 
hasn’t an idea that I have my yellow eye upon 
him. How he would fly if he knew I was 
near! I should enjoy a fat squab for my dinner 
I will craw] stealthily 


upon him when he is quite unawares, 
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A Mother Goose New Year’s Dinner. 
i 


Herewith is presented a diagram of a New Year’s 
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| be worth several dollars. An ingenious French- 
| man has shown children how to make a neat toy to 
| cost but little. 


The glass figures and the balloon 


dinner table, with the various good things of the | are hollow, though they may have a little water in 


season spread before a circle of characters from 


Fite 
38 


J. A country of Europe. 2. An insect, and a letter. 
author. 5, An unruly member. 
and wee bits. 8. A vehicle, and to decay 
foot. 10. Underground room and a grain. 
1.. The staff of life. 13. A goat’s trick, and to sin. 
animals. 16. To gather—and measures. 
walk affectedly, and mixed type. 
ofa woman. 22. Two good French words. 


17. Lot’s wife. 
20. Frozen water, and what cat’s love, 
23. What a queen thought her people should 





3. A silly person. 
6. A cooking utensil, and 8 exclamations. 
9. A boy’s name, a vowel, and parts of the 
11. A bird minus the last letter, and a fruit. 
14. Round parcels. 


them, and are light enough to float. Each one 
has a minute hole in 
the foot or elsewhere, 
and when the sheet of 
rubber tied over the 
top is pressed, a little 
water is forced into 
the body of the figure, 
or into the balloon, 
and becoming heavier, 
both sink in the water. 
When the pressure is 
removed, the elasticity 
of the air drives the 
water out of the fig- 
ures, and up they go. 
To make an imitation, 
the most important 
parts needed are a wal- 
nut (English,) and a 
bottle with a mouth 
wide enough to admit 
the nut. Carefully 
halve the shell, take 
out the kernel, and 
then join the parts 
with sealing-wax, be- 
ing sure it is quite 
water-tight ; then pore 
a little hole, not larger 


4. Name of an 
%. Father, 


15. Elevated 
18. A fruit mixture. 19. To 
21. Portions 


eat. 24. A language, and sweet sentiments. 25. A vegetable, and a game. 26. Eve’s : 
temptation. 27. An interjection, and chains of mountains. 28. Periods of time. 29. thana pin head at the 
Couples. 30. Screw fasteners. 31. An old New Year's driuk 32. Adam’sale. 33. Be- bottom—see dotted 


tween back and front, and to go wrong. 
man whom children love. 36. A pie-loving boy. 


the well-known household melodies of Mother 
Goose. It is left for the young readers to glance 
over the “bill of fare’’ and note its completeness. 


— —_o 


A Eome-Made Bottle Imp. 
<> 
Probably most of you have seen in one form or 
another, the amusing toy called ‘The Bottle 
Imp.” It usually consists of some kind of glass 
image, which stays at the top of the waterin a tall 
narrow glass jar. At the command of its owner, 























THE BOTTLE IMP.—Engraved for the Am. Agriculturist. | 


it will go to the bottom, remain there for a long 
time, rise to half way, and do other amusing things, 
Sometimes the jar is much larger, and contains a 
beautiful balloon,entirely of colored glass, and must 


34. A melodious old woman. 
37. A slovenly girl. 

unfortunate water carriers. 40. A wilful maiden florist. 41. Dear little shepherdess. 42. A 
swift runner. 43. A hunter’s baby. 44. Little lady afraid of spiders. 45. A hungry singer. 





| ing head first into a snow-bank, 
| never mind, jump up and go at it 


| to suspend the figure. 
piece of sheet rubber over the mouth of the bottle, 


35. A jolly old 


38 and 39. Two line at 0. The wooden 


man will be too light, 
and you will need to 
give him a bit of lead, p, to keep him steady. 
Attach some fine wire to the nut-shell, by which 
After all is adjusted, tie a 


and press on the rubber, when the figure should 
sink and rise, according to the amount of pressure. 


Winter Sports. 


How well we remember with what rejoicing we 


used to welcome the first snow of the season, and | 


hasten to drag out skates and sled 
from their summer quarters and 
see that they were all right. In 
the city, snow is only a ‘snare 
and a delusion,’’ melting too soon 
for much sleighing, and trans- 
forming the streets into lakes of 
mud or running rivers. But in 
the country it is glorious, and there 
is no sweeter music than the mer- 
ry twinkle of the sleigh-bells, as 
the runners glide smoothly over 
the snow. The coasting hill will 
be all the better, if the boys have 
taken the precaution overnight to 
pour a few buckets of water upon 
the track. Starting from the top 
of the long slope, away you go, 
rushing along, swifter and swifter, 
your very blood dancing in your 
veins, and the landscape seeming 
to spin away behind you. If you 
are unfortunate enough to have an in 
up-set and perhaps go flounder- 


poo 


ae. 


again ; your mishap will only cause 
a laugh, and add to the general 
fun. Girls, too, are often as fond of 
coasting as their brothers. Boys, 
be sure and give the girls a ride on 
your sleds, for a ‘‘pleasure shared 
is a pleasure doubled.” The boy 
who can successfully convey a 
sleigh load of young people down 
a steep hill, has reason to be 
proud of his proficiency as a pilot. 
A snow-ball battle too is great 


‘‘ THIS LITTLE (BIG?) PIG HAD ROAST BEEF! 









sport on a winter’s day; half of the boys defend- 
ing the fortress from within, while the others 
attack it from without. To make a snow-fort, 
; wooden shovels may be used if the snow is light, 
but if it cakes, heavier implements will be neces- 
sary. The foundation must first be marked out, 
either in a square or cirele; then clear out the 
snow from within, piling it upon the boundary: 
line to form the wall. The same process is carried 
on without, until a strong wall is made, which 
should be considerably broader at the base than at 
the top, and from six to seven feet in hight. If 
it is to be a very ambitious construction a parapet 
can be raised above the walls, on the top of which 
the defenders stand to ward off the attack of the 
besieging party. Loop holes should also be pierced, 
through which the smaller boys can harrass the 
enemy with snowballs ; but care should be taken 
to strenghten the surrounding parts, or the 
besiegers may find a conveniently made breach 
through which to enter the fortress. The ammuni- 
tion should not be too large or hard, and ice balls 
should always be strictly prohibited, as they are 
very dangerous. The writer remembers very weil 
the time when an ice ball closed one eye for sey- 
eral hours, and gave me much pain. Soft snow is 
plenty hard enough for real fun. All the military 
operations should be conducted with good humor 
and fair play in every respect. 
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| Am Hilustrated Rebus that will interest and 
| instruct all who study out its meaning. Work is. 
things. 
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AMONG OUR WESTERN READERS. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


1.4 DAKOTA Dug-out.—2. A KANSAS Sheep Ranche.—3. Mountain of the Holy Cross, COLORADO.—1. An ILLUNOIS Stock Barn.—5. Minnehaha Falls, 
MINNESOTA.—6. An IOWA Homestend.—7. An OHIO Grape Vineyard.—&. A WYOMENG Grouse Minuet.—9. A NEBRASKA Prairie Home.--10. Logging 
on the Menominee, MICHIGAN.—11. INDIANA Field Threshing.—12. WISCONSIN Lumbering.—13. A MYISSOURE Corn Boom. 
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Our Western 
<> 
Less than forty years ago, the school maps des- 
ignated as the ‘Great American Desert,” all the 
country lying between the western line of Missouri 
and Iowa, and the Rocky Mountains. In tie cen- 
ter of this ‘‘desert’’ the single State of 


“Empires.” 


Kansas, which, two years ago, had a popula- 
tion of just about a round MILLION, has to-day, 
probably, 1,200,000. Its census products, largely 
increased since, comprised over 105,000,000 bushels 
of corn, over 17,000,000 bushels of wheat, 8,000,000 
bushels of oats, grown on 188,561 farms. The live 
stock numbered 4,284,473 head, including 430,907 
horses, and 1,451,057 neat cattle, of which 418,333 
were milch cows. In extent it lacks but three- 
tenths of the area of Great Britain, including Ire- 
Jand and Scotland and the adjacent islands, occu- 
pied by nearly 35,000,000 people. 

NEBRASKA, carved out of this same ‘ Desert,”’ 
not 7 per cent. less than Kansas in extent, has to- 
day a thriving population of over 500,000, and two 
years since, had 63,587 farms, which then produced 
over 65,000,000 bushels of corn, nearly 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and 6,500,000 bushels of oats. 
Its live stock numbered over 2,500,000, including 
204,864 horses, 758,550 neat cattle, of which 161,187 
were milch cows. All the above items, taken from 
the official count, have been largely increased dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Dakora is only about a quarter less in size than 
the entire German Empire, which has over 40,000,- 
000 population, or the whole of France with its 
37,000,000 people. It is as large as all Italy and 
Portugal combined, inhabited by some 32,000,000. 
The immense wheat regions in the north and north- 
eastern portions of Dakota, and the great fertile 
prairies in the south,with the extensive central and 
western pasturage, interspersed with rich valleys, 
are all rapidly filling up with a thriving population, 
soon to count many millions. 

MontTAna, a little larger even than Dakota, and 
until recently supposed to be too cold and bleak 
for habitation, is @eveloping with amazing rapidity, 
ond proving to be little behind many other States 
in its agricultural capabilities. The railroads rap- 
idly penetrating its borders, and passing through 
its width, are fast bringing it into full free com- 
munion with its older sisters. 

The Mid Region, 

enclosed between the Mississippi River and the 
above-named territories, comprising Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas, has 28 per cent 
more area than the entire German Empire, and far 
exceeds it in its proportion of fertile soil. The 
present population is nearly 6,000,000, and these 
four Slates will as easily support 50,000,000 to 60,- 
000,000 as Germany does its 40,000,000. 

Our Pacific ‘* Empire.” 

Passing over, for the time being, the States and 
Territories of Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho, together about 
as large as the combined area of Germany, France, 
Great Britain and Spain, we find on the Pacific 
Coast alone, in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, an area of 323,500 square miles, or over 50 
per cent. larger than the German Empire, or France, 
and fully equaling those countries in the capability 
of sustaining a dense population. With the entire 
present inhabitants of the United Stated conceu- 
trated in California, Oregon and Washington, 
there would still be room for from 10,000,009 to 15, 
000,000, without exceeding the population per 
square mile of either France or Germany. 





Opening a Farm—The Western Pioneer. 
>_> 

We often see reference made to the ‘: pioneers of 
western civilization ’’ as if they were all engaged in 
much the same kind of life. The only one object 
they have in common is, to set the stakes of their 
boundaries further west. The medns by which 
they do this varies greatly. Take the one item of 
timber, for example. Along our northern border, 
there is, in most of the States, a considerable area 





| of forest. As we go southward the trees are fewer, 








and sooner or later we come to the ‘‘ treelees prai- 
ries.”” One who opens his farm in the dense timber 
land, and one who sets his stakes where there is 
not a tree in sight, are equally pioneers. Yet how 
different their surroundings and how unlike their 
preliminary labors. The woods-man has probably 
opened several other farms before his present one, 
and as soon as he had fairly subdued each, he bas 
sold it, and “gone west.”? Such men look upon a 
tree as something to be cut down. 
farm in the woods, enough timber for the house, 
barns, and other buildings, as well as sufficient for 
fence-rails, will be reserved. All the rest must be 
logged up and burned. Suggest to such a man 
that a thrifty little grove of oaks and ashes will be 
most useful hereafter in the pasture, ‘‘and he will 
laugh at the idea—it interferes with his notion 
of ‘“clearing.’’ The pioneer in a timbered coun- 
try, while it takes him longer to get his land into 
tillage, has the advantage of an abundance of 
building and fencing material as well as fuel, of 
which his brother pioneer on the prairies has such 
a ‘* plentiful lack.” 

One who is about to open a farm on the prairies, 
if he is sensible, will at once consider what trees 
he shall plant for fuel and for shelter. Better begin 
farm life in a soa-house and remain there for a few 
years while money and work are expended on trees, 
than to put up a costly house for the prairie winds 
to race through. It is not only in relation to trees 
that the practice of western pioneers will vary 
greatly, but in other important matters, such as 
irrigation, for example. Many wide areas must 
be watered, before the soil can be relied upon for 
a crop; With irrigation it becomes of marvellous 
productiveness. In some localities, the pioneer 
finds abundant water everywhere. In others he 
has an excess of wind, which he must convert into 
water, and one of his first cares is to procurea 
wind-mill to supply his family and animals with 
water. 





Life in the Lumber Regions, 


Excepting that of the sailor, probably no other 
occupation so strongly impresses itself upon those 
who follow it as that of lumberman. Stalwart, 
capable of exerting immense strength, and of won- 
derful endurance, he 1s, in his camp, a most hos- 
pitable and genial person. When he leaves the 
camp for the settlements, he is apt to be rather too 
boisterous to be an agreeable companion. The 
picturesque figure of the lumberman, usually 
dressed in red and blue flannels, with a profusion 
of white buttons, and shod with boots, the soles of 
which are studded with sharp points, has mainly 
disappeared from ‘‘ down-eastern”’ towns. Indeed, 
if one would enjoy a period of life in the lumber 
regions, he will be more likely to find it in perfection 
in the vicinity of Lake Superior, and other western 
localities, than on the head waters of the Penobscot 
and other eastern streams. Lumberiug requires, 
not only experience, but executive ability and good 
judgment. The very first step is ‘‘ prospecting.”’ Be- 
fore a logging-camp is established, the locality is 
carefully selected; not only must there be the 
right kind of trees in abundance, but facilities for 
removing the timber. There must be a river to 
float away the logs, and no great difficulty in draw- 
ing them to it. When the selection of the tract has 
been made, an advance party goes to it, in autumn, 
to make preparations, one or more log-houses 
being put up for the men, and a shelter, or hovels, 
erected for the cattle and horses. As large a 
quantity as possible of the wild grasses on the 
marshes and swales is cut and converted into 
coarse hay for the oxen. An abundance of fuel is 
provided, to be accessible in spite of deep snows, 
and proper provision made for water for both men 
and beasts. It is a part of the duty of the advance 
party to so prepare needed roads, that a fall ot 
snow will make them passable by sleds. 

At last, when the travel will allow, the main 
party, with oxen, heavy logging sleds, abundant 
provisions and fodder, and the men who are to pass 
the winter in the camp, arrive. The main building 
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is that usually intended when ‘‘the camp ” is men- 
tioned. This is sometimes merely a large log- 
house, with a long opening in the roof and a deor 
at one side. There is, in the center, a bed, or plat- 
form of earth, a few inches high, on which the fire 
is built, the smoke escaping through the hole in 
the roof. Around the walls,—usually upon two 
sides only,—are placed the bunks, with the feet of 
the sleepers toward the fire. If the numberof men 
require it, a second tier of bunks is made above 
the first. A bed, such as a Jumberman can make 
from small hemlock twigs, is not to be despised by 
a tired person. Sometimes the camp is more elab- 
orate, 3 fireplace with a chimney occupies one 
end of the house, and a few glazed windows make 
the place light in stormy weather. 

Sometimes a family, including women, will go 
into the camp and put up a separate hut for them- 
selves. Active labor in the clear air of winter, 
give the lumberers appetites which must be met by 
abundant and nourishing food—hence the cook— 
or “the Doctor,’ as he is sometimes called, is an 
important man. One who has not tasted the stand- 
ard dish, ‘‘Pork and Beans,’’ as cooked in a hole 
in the ground in a lumber-camp, has yet something 
to learn. 
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Food and Shelter on the Ranges. 
ee 

There are in the far Western States and Territo- 
ries wide areas with a peculiarly mild climate. For 
several years in success‘on, both cattle and sheep 
are able to find their own food, and are in fairly 
good condition in spring. If the climate were 
always like this, nothing better could be wished. 
But there is occasionally a severe winter; the snow 
covers the grass, and the cold piercing winds drive 
the animals before them. Unfortunately there are 
often no belts of timber, or brush, or even ravines 
in which the animals may find shelter and rest, and 
they often become exhausted and perish. Provi- 
dent shepherds and herders find that this is one of 
those cases in which it is best to not ‘‘ take the 
chances,’’ but to provide a store of food each au- 
tumn, asif they were sure that a hard winter would 
follow. In supplying food a shelter may be pro- 
vided and a double object gained. The natural 
grasses of the ranges, though coarse, is sufficiently 
nutritious to keep the animals during the winter, 
even when allowed to die and dry where it stands. 
If it can be cut and cured while yet partially green, 
the hay is of far better quality. The simplest way 
to keep the hay is to set up a row of posts, about 
12 feet apart; these are to be connected by other 
sticks running along and spliced to their tops. 
Lighter poles are then laid from the cross-beam 
to the ground, towards the north side, and near 
enough together to sustain the hay that may be 
piled upon them. This will make a lean-to shed, 
which, when thickly covered with hay, will afford 
abundant shelter, and at the same time food within 
reach. After a severe storm the hay may be re-ad- 
justed, and more, if need, be added. A more com- 
plete shelter may be made by setting up two rows 
of uprights 12 or 14 feet apart, using the sloping 
poles as before. The two rows of horizontal cross- 
beams, should be connected by light: poles. This 
will allow a larger amount of hay to be stored out 
of reach of the animals, and which may be used to 
keep the sloping portion of the shed in repair. 
Shelters of this kind may be made of any needed 
Jength, and should always be placed with reference 
to affording protection from the’severest winds. 


oo _ 


Enemies to Young Trees in Winter.— 
Field mice may ruin a whole orchard in a single 
winter, by gnawing the tender bark from the 
trunks of the fruit and other trees The greatest 
destruction is done while the earth is covered with 
a heavy fall of show. At this time the mice bur- 
row from tree to tree, and forage at their free will, 
under cover of the snow. So soon as the storm is 
over, the snow should be tramped down around 
each tree, to shut off the mice. Rabbits may be 
kept from the trees by smearing the bark with 
blood, or rubbing the trunks with refuse meat. 
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The Use of Potsonsas Insecticides.—One | he lived in Germany, he knew of a large orchard of 
of the most interesting and profitable discussions at the | plums, in which nearly all the fruit appeared in this 
recent meeting of the Socicty for the Promotion of | useless, bladdery form. Mr. S. says, that the reason 
Agricultural Science (S. P. A. S.), was that upon the use of assigned there is much rain at the time the trees blos- 
arsenites, and other deadly poisons, for the destruction | som, this preventing the pollen from reaching the pis- 
of insect pests. The advocates of the arsenites, etc., tils to fertilize them. This looks plausible. and we hope 
claimed that the quantity necessary to be effective in that observations will be made on the weather at the 
killing insects, was so small, that there was littleorno | time our plum trees are in blossom, to sce if the above 
danger in their use. Two ounces of Paris Green or | view is correct. 
London Purple, to a gallon of water, made a mixture of 
snflicient strength. A brisk shower will remove all the 
poison from the foliage or fruit, and in most cases it 
will be carried away by the winds in a very few cays 
after being applied. Among the main points made on 
the other side, were the serious results that have already 
been obtained from the application of arsenites to piants, 
especially cabbage, strawberries. etc, and the danger 
that always comes with the careless handling, and storing 
of such deadly substances. Pyrethrum was highly com- 
mended as being an efiective insecticide, and without 
the serious propertics of the compounds of arsenic. 


A Fine Pile of Ashes.—‘‘A. H. W..” R. L, 
writes: ** 1 recently made a heap of stump, brush, pond 
mud, etc., and a ton of bones, burned the heap, and 
have a fine pile of ashes and bones. Will the burnt 
bones have any bad effect upon hen manure if com- 
posted with it..’—If you mix hen manure with the ashes 
the potash in the ashes wi:] liberate the ammonia in the 
dung. It is better to break up the bones, and apply the 
ashes either alone or composted with swamp muck. 





A Problem,—‘P. H. B..” of Rhode Island, writes: 
“T have land which I wish to get into condition to raise 
vegetables of all kinds. It has been used as a pasture. 
The soil isa black loam, witha subsoil of sand, or gravel. 
About half of it is moisi, and does not suffer from the 
drouth when the higher portion dries completely up.”’ 
—As soon as the low ground is well underdrained, the 
bogs removed and burned, and the surface worked into 
a fine tilth,a moderate dressing of barn-yard manure, 
together with ashes, and almost any good commercial 
fertilizer, will bring satisfactory crops of most garden 
vegetables, especially onions, cabbages and cauliflowers, 
The treatment of the dry knoll is much more difficult. 
It will need heavy dressings of manure, best composted 
with swamp muck, which should be applied year after 
year, until the soil loses in great measure its inability to 
stand the drouth. Practice keeping acrop always on the 
upland, to be turned under if not wanted for other pur- 
poses. Oats, rye, and turnips will be found very con- 
venient, and where these are plowed in, unleached 
ashes, or lime, should be applied as a top-dressing.-- 
Remember that the deeper a soil is worked into good 
condition, the deeper will the plant-roots penetrate and 
f'nd moisture during a drouth. 


Wheat Screenings and Weed Seeds,.— 
““D. N. L.,” of Erie Co., sends a sample of wheat screen- 
ings, containing various weed seeds, chiefly a black 
seed like ‘‘ Cockle,”’ and the sced of some kind of Bind- | 
weed, or other Polygonum, looking like small grairs of | 
buckwheat. Both these seeds when crushed are mealy, 
that is, starchy, and have no disagreeable taste. So, in 
answer to our correspondent’s question, if it would pay 
to grind the screenings for feed for pigs and poultry, we 
reply that no doubt it would. 

“A Vigorous Mushroom ° is the title of an 
article which started in a Buffalo, N. Y., paper, and is 
now going the rounds of the journals. The statement 
is to this effect: One of the elevators of that city has 
an asphalt flooring; a bulge in this was observed ; some 
time later a square foot or so of the pavement was 
pushed upwards and flaked off. Cause, a ‘“* mushroom,” 
(meaning, no doubt, a fungus or toadstool of the gen- 
eral appearance of the mushroom,) which had started 
beneath the pavement, and in its upward growth had 
lifted and broken up a large piece of a pavement, suf- 

ficiently firm to endure the daily tramping of many men 
and the passage of wheels, without breaking. That a 
plant, the texture of which is so soft that it may be 
crushed between the fingers, should by its increase in 
size exercise a force sufficient to break up through a | 
solid pavement, is something really wonderful, but not 
more so than that the particles of water, in arranging 
themselves to become ice, a very brittle solid, should 
rend the hardest granite or other rocks, Both, the 
breaking up of the walk by the funcus, and the splitting 
of rocks by the freezing of a small quantity of water, 
are striking illustrations of what may result from the 
united action of forces, each insignificant in itself. The 
power exerted by the change of a particle (did we know 
what it was) of water in changing to ice, and that put 
forth by the growth of a single cell of the fungus, is in 
each case so infinitessimally small, as to be beneath all 
our methods of measurement. But multiply these 
forces by millions and millions of millions, a power is 
manifested that neither natural or artificial rock can 
withstand. While this Buffalo case is interesting, it is 
by no means new. About 12 years ago, our correspond- 
ent at ‘‘ The Pines *’ reported one precisely similar. A 
neighbor of his called his attention to an uplifting of a 
spot in an otherwise perfect asphalt walk. Our Pines 
man lifted up the piece, and found the trouble to be 
due to an innocent looking and soft, but rapidly grow- 
ing fungus, and the writer has later observed another 
and similar occurrence in an asphalt walk. However 
frequent they may be, such fractures can not cease to 
excite our wonder that so hard a substance can be bro- 
ken by such growths. 





Cow Stables.—“R. S. L.,”’ of Washington, writes 
us, that the American Agriculturist advocates cow stables 
having one feeding alley, and two rows of cows, and sug- 
gests as a better plan. two alleys, and four rows of 
cows, as indicated in the following diagram. Allowing 
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15 feet to each row of stalls, including both passages, 
the building will be 60 feet wide,—allowing 3} feet to 
each stall, and 22¢ feet for preparing feed, and other 
uses at the end, the whole stable will be 90 feet. The 
whole room, 60 by 90, even if 9 feet high, would be 
too dark for health in the center. Yet, with good venti- 
lation, and by turning the cows out daily in good 
weather, they would no doubt do very well. A barn of 
these dimensions would be less costly than one with 
cattle wings, and only two rows of stalls. 






































Worms in Beet Leaves.—In May last, we 
stated that the larva of the Beet-fly had been noticed in 
Clinton, N. Y.,and doubted if it had been before ob- 
served. Mrs. ‘‘P. P.,” writes us from Michigan, that 
when she lived in New Hampshire, nearly 30 years ago, 
she knew the insect there, as its presence prevented her 
from eating her favorite beet greens. She says that she 
has seen them since in Michigan. 





The New York Horticultural Society.— 
New York is the first horticultural State in the country, 
regarding horticulture as a business. But when we 
look upon it as an art, and consider it in its higher as- 
pects, of beautifying, refining, civilizing, and educating 
the community, the State can not claim to have accom- 
plished much. About forty years ago a Horticultural 
Society was incorporated; this flourished for a few 
years, then went into a decline. Later, the Western 
New York Horticultural Society was formed, and is 
still in vigorous life. Though it meets but once a year, 
its proceedings are of high character and real value. 


Anti-Vermin White-Wash.—“G. E. R.” 
Crude Petroleum is better than kerosene to mix with 
white-wash for your poultry house, and gas-tar better 
than either. Add about half a pint of either to a 
pailful of white-wash, and stir well, while the slaking is 
still active, and of course while the mass is still hot. The 
gas-tar gives the lime an agreeable brown tint, which is 
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Under the name of the New York Horticultural Associa- 
tion, a new society was afterwards formed. It soon being 
found that the charter of the original New York Society 
could be revived, the association took up with the old 
Charter, and changed its name to Society, and has, on 


not streaky if well mixed and kept stirred. 





Bladder Plums.—With reference to these, fig- 
ured in the American Agriculturist for October Jast, 
“FF, W. 8S.” writes us from Waldrip, Tex., that when 
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the whole, been fairly prosperous. Some exhibitions 
held at Madison Square Garden, were of high order of 
merit. It being impracticable to find a suitable hall, 
the large exhibitions were given up, and monthly meet- 
ings and shows were held, in a place which in its loca- 
tion, and in its cheerless interior, was quite unfit for 
the purpose. The strenuous efforts that have been 
kept up fora long time are at last crowned with suc- 
cess, and the Society will soon have a hall and rooms 
suited to its purposes. This makes a long step for- 
ward, not only in the career of the Society, but in that 
of horticulture. All experience shows that such objects 
do not make progress without an organization, and that 
an organization must have a location—a home. This is 
a matter of interest, not only to New York, but from 
its position and mercantile relations, to every other 
State, and to most other countries. 





The Pea-Weevil.--f. S. Bond, Clay Co., Minn., 
writes us that he keeps the Pea-weevil in subjection, 
by soaking the seed-peas in strong ley, almost boiling 
hot, until they begin to burst, and then sows at once. 
This will no doubt kill the insect, but a better plan is 
thal of the late Mr. White, of Georgia. Ile put the peas, 
as soon as gathered for seed, in jars or fruit cans, adding 
ateaspooonful of turpentine to each jar. This will kill 
the insect very soon after the seed-peas are gathered, 
while by the other method, the insects have all winter 
in which to complete their growth. Unless Mr. B. can 
| induce his neighbors to coéperate with him, he can do 
| but little in suppressing the weevil if he werks alone. 





Iowa and Nebraska Intelligence. According 
to the recent Census returns, these two States have the 
smallest percentage of persons, 10 years old and up- 
ward, who can not read and write, of all the 47 States 

| and Territories. In Iowa, only 24 out of every 1,000 
can not read, and 29 of each 1,000 can not write. In 
Nebraska, in each 1,000, only 25 can not read, and 36 can 
not write. In Wyoming, in each 1,000, only 26 can not 
read, and 34 can not write. Of the New England States, 
Maine has the fewest illiterate persons over 10 years 
old, 35 in every 1,000 being unable to read, and 4:3 can 
nvt write. 





Self-Sown Rye Among Clover.—‘‘A Sub- 
scriber ’’ has a field from which a heavy crop of rye was 
harvested, and the ground has become seeded with the 
grain that fell off while being cradled. The land is thor- 
oughly seeded with clover and timothy, and the owner 
isataloss what to do. It is best to cut the clover in 
June, when it begins to blossom. The rye will make 
good hay at that time, as the grain will hardly have be- 
gun toform. The clover will make a fresh growth, and 
give a fine rowen crop, or perhaps a crop of seed. The 
timothy does not make a great growth the first season. 
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Catalogues Received. 


7 
IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 


Betcuer & Tayrtor, Chicopee Falls, Mass. This 
well known firm illustrates their useful implements for 
farmers. 


BiymYER Manuractcrine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This long-established firm issue a remarkable series of 
catalogues, covering Steam Engines and Boilers, Sugar 
Machinery, Evaporators, Mills, Saws, Presses; in fact, 
nearly every Agricultural Machine. Illustrated. 


AmeEricaAN MANuFAcTuRING Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
illustrate and describe the American Fruit Dryer. 


BraDLEY & Company, Syracuse, N. Y., illustrate and 
describe their various styles of Carts. 


Burret & Wuitman, Little Falls, N. Y. Dairy ap- 
pliances, from the building itself down to a Cheese 
Cloth. An inspection of this catalogue shows to what 
wonderful perfection the factory methods of making 
cheese and butter has reached. 


H. V. Frickeneer, Bucyrus, Ohio, illustrates his 
Iron Fence Post. 


Epwarn Harrison Mitt Co.. New Haven, Conn., 
describe in full Mills and Flouring Machinery and Mo- 
tive Powers. 


_.THE PENN Harrow Co., Camden, N. J., describe and 
illustrate their Harrow in its many modifications. 


Tue U. S. ENGINE anpD Pump Co. give numerous 
testimonials as to the value of their Wind Engine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A. B. Conv & Co., 197 Water St., New York. 
Implements. 


NORDYKE AND Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Flour 
Mill Machinery. 


Farm 


C. R. QuinBy, Pleasantville, New York. Shirts. 

Remineton Ae@rrL Co., Ilion, N. Y. The Carbon 
Plows. 

Russei. & Co., Massillon, Ohio. Hand-book of Farm 
Machinery. . 


TwomB.Ly Knittine MacuineE Co., Boston, Mass. 
ZIMMERMAN Fruit Dryine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... niece rd siaiabeee aia $4 00 
TERTRE TICS WHEN oss scisviesccececcssdarccvcs 4 00 
TOARPHID O DAGANSs coc6 csc cascescccesssdes Salselee 4 00 
The THREE above publications.................... 10 00 
Any TWO above mamed.. ...........0. cosccecees 7 00 
WARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.......264. cccccacces 1 50 
ER’'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f seen terecees sons 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Vout He NUMiBers) ose sieccssisccesscecccc 10 00 


Postaye Free to ull subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 





The Volumes of the WEEKLY and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Peopie with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of HarPEer’s Youna PEOPLE sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, Bi- 
ography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices rang- 
ing from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HarPER & BROTHERS. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


te" ~HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 





THE ACCURATE WATCH. Stem Winder. Stem Setter. 
Reliable. Warranted. Thousands sold and no complaints. 
Circulars free. Price $10, delivered free at your nearest 
express office on receipt of price. Lf our watch was not as 
represented, the “Agriculturist” would not publish this ad- 
vertisement. CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN'S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C® 


BLACK TiP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. MARKS’ PATENTS. 
With Rubber hands and feet. The most simple, 
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oA. I 
1 Broadway, N.Y.,U.8S. A. 














ERS and al) interested In 
speech impediments-send for 
circulars. The A. Vocal Insti- 
tute 101 Waverly Place N. Y- 





‘“‘Used the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod Crusher and Leveler on blue grass sod 
that had not been plowed in nineteen years. 
The ground was thoroughly pulverized toa 
depth of three to four inches.” (See page 37 
this paper.) 





Do you know that the **AUTOMATIC,” or 


NO TENSION 


Sewing Machine, is the only one that can be used 


With entire Safety to Health, 


And hence is a most admirable Holiday Gift ? 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BEST BUGGY 














IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 
Write us for Catalogue of our different gr of Wagons 
and Buggies. THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO., 

; Watertown, N.Y. 





Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 

Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 





Send 9c. in P,. O. Stamps to 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 
EB. & 0, WAR 4 SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGs. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 








durable, and useful. Of world-wide fame, In 

practical use in all civilized nations. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Manufacturer. Also Rolling and In- 
valid Chairs and Crutches —— on hand. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 

A NEW DISCOVERY. 


Pamphlet of 130 pages, giving full informa- 
tion, sent free. 

(#For several years we have furnished the 
‘Dairymen of America With an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; 80 meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs. 

tar-But by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It Is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 
(GPrAnd, while prepared in oil, is so compound- 


ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. 
tGrBEWARE of all imitations, and of all 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancidand spoil the butter. 
(rif you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense, (46) 


* WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 






































The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


andeverything else, in Hard or Soft Wa= 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands, 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, lew York. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude: 


of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Sold only in cans. RoyaL BAKING PowDER Co, 
106 Wall St., New York. 
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WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 

Katon, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of ma- 


terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 
And with determined policy to build only the BEsT Ma=- 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN-- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work-- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power. Fora 
quarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 
Mention this paper. 








THE ONLY Perrect =o) 
© SEWING MACHINE: 

SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED 

___ MOST DURABLE & 

















30 UNION SQuare N.Y. CHICAGO ILL. 
ORANGE M. 
Agricultural, Grazing, Fruit, and 
Timber, in Ky. and Tenn. Also Chat- 


SS. OR ATLANTA GA. 
LA N DS tanooga City property. For Catalogues, 


send greenstampto J.N Brown, 132 Vine St. Cincinnati, O 
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FARM & GARD 





EsTABLISHED 1845. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of flowers, and a descriptive 
riced list of 2,000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGE- 
ABLE Seeds, Bulvs, Plants, &c.—with much useful in- 


formation upon ‘their culture—150 pages—mailed to all en- 


closing 6 cents to pay postage. 


mericar<t: Garden 
Americar Saar 
le MONTHLY ~ 


A beautifully illustrated Monthly anger exclusively to 





the Garden. Valuable Premiums & ven to each 
Subscriber. $1.00 per year. Sampl e Jovy and Pre- 
mium List free ; with colored plate, | 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN and AMERICAN  sieianicabiasiiiaes 
one year for only $2.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
SEED & HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


34 Barclay St., New York. 


THE U. 8. MAIL 


BRINGS 


Dreer’s Seed Warehouse 


to the door of every Planter. This great_con- 
venience places Dreer’s Reliable Garden Seeds 
within the reach of all. All Seeds Mailed Post- 
age Free, except. Peas, Beans, and Corn in bulk. A full 
supply of delicious Vegetables_and_ beautiful 
Flowers all the year round, Dreer’s Garden 
Calendar for 1883, ready early in January. Mailed free. 
HENRY A. DREER. Seedsman, 
Established 1838. 9714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SMALL FRUITS. GRAPE VINES. 


5 Eiusttate d Descrip- 
tive Catalogue is 
now ready. One of 
the largest and fin- 
est stocks ever 
| grown in this coun- 

try. 


ry. Prices very 
reasonable. All the leading novelties a specialty. Cata- 
logue free. Address, 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
EVER READER who has a garden cr door 
yord tuat may be beautitied or utilized, 


a eanetery | +t that may be adorned, even a win- 
dow sill that may be ornamented by the planting of 


MALL FRUITS 


aC ARNATIONSH® 
ROSES, SHRUBS & FLOWERING 


PLANTS! 


Should send now for my Spring Catalogue, 
to be issued early in the season. 
Itisfreetoall. It is full of information. 
It offers plants at reasonable prices. 


GEO, S, WALES *ocrgsze 

















Send your address on a postal card. We wish to call your 
attention to the fact that we are by far the largest growers of 


GERANIUMS 


to be found in this country. We will send by mail, pre- 
paid, labeled, our selection, double and single, 16 fine sorts, 
all diferent, for 81.25. We have over Three Hun- 
dred varieties to select from. 
We are also extensive growers of 
and have a superb collection; from 
which we willsend by mail, prepaid 
labeled, all different, but our goles. 
tion, 1G StrongPlants for $1.2 

We also send on same terms 1A Garnations, or 16 
Fuchsias, doubleand single; or 4 Roses, 4 F pobsins, 
4 Carnations, and 4 Geraniums for S1. 25. N 


WHAT CAN WE SAY 


RDO TO GET YOU TO_T 

None Better! add eoapert 
uiberal Inducements_ and Premiums to 
Aig ey Send the address of 10 

ersons who bu 

andw' ouileend y' a4 SEEDS 04 nPLANTS 
GRATIS a packet of the Fine New Dwarf 
OSCAR W ILD IE ST NELOWER Address 
INNISFALLEN CREENHOUSES, Springfield,Ohio. 


JOHN SAUL'S 


CATA LOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Fiente for 
1883, will be ready in February with a coiored plat 

It is full in really good and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 

Free to all my customers ; to others, 10 cts; or a_plain 
copy gratis, Catalogues of Seeds, Rose s, Orchids, F _ 
etc., gratis. JOHN SAUL, Washington; D . 
























Educated and practical grow ers nowlassent to our 
motto ** That the further North Seeds are 
own the earlier their product will be.’ 

fe otfer this year a full line of Standard Potatoes, 
true toname, grownon dry upland; Scotch Fyfe and 
Blue Stem Wheat; White Russian Oats; Etampes Cab- 
bage, said to beone week earlier than Earl York; our 
North Star Yellow Dent Corn still takes the lead, and 
fodder isequal to any; of onion seed, tomatoes 
pes peas, &c., &c., a full line and large crop. all 
owth on ourown farms. W ild Rice for duck 

con 8 always on hand for Sprin > Fall sowing. 
ith Annual Catalorue. Free T. M.METCAL F, 
Grower. Importer& Jobber, St. Paul, Minn? 


Sugar Trough Gourds 


Are as easily grown as Pump- 
kins; hold from 2 to 10 gal-@& 
lons each; have hard shells, 3 

and are convenient for many # 
™ household purposes. I will 

send a package of the Seed for a silver dime. Read 
my Advertisement above. he he Fence Treatise is 
worth $10.00 9, any farmer. Addre 

WALDO F. BROWN, Box 7 75, Oxford Ohio. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 


THORBURN & TITUS, 


158 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEEDS FOR GARDEN AND FARM, 
CATALOGUES MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
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How We TestSeeds, 


Pro| t ably from the fact that our long experience as 
ractica le 


leners, made us realize the nec essity more 

1 most seed dealers, we very early in our 

ismen inaugurated the practice of testing 

all seeds before selling. From the small tests begun in 

87 tice has extended and become so sys- 
ast season it required the 

greenhouses for our sé 

°r, end afterwards in sp i 

ants, rep- 

Sor alone of over 90 0 


4 ire 
of E TE R HE NDE RSON, anc 
Rarde — for Profit” has had 
J eas most men in oper: 1S 
it will be — tha at we are place 
*, not only as to the germinating prop- 
of far more Hoth in e, the purity of 
eds best suited for all gardenin 
f therefore you can buy seeds as che apiy 
ve th hink if you will co mpare prices you 
you can—it will certainly be to your inter- 
“Our Catalogue for 1883 0f Everything 
eae n is now ready, and will be mailed free 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








—A NEW EARLY POTATO 


“TARL EAM 


We take great pleasure in introducing this valuable New 
Extra Early Potato, ‘*EARLY ESSEX.’ Circu- 
lars giving descriptions and full particular $ sent on — 
tion. | ce gee pay $2.00 each.) Our ANNUAL TA- 
LOGUE of Garden and Farm Seeds, es ultural taaie. 
ments, etc., ready for mailing January Ist, free to all appli- 
cants.. New and choice seeds a specialty. Address 

R. D. HAWLEY, Seedsman, 
492 & 498 Main Street, HARTFORD, CT. 


a MIERRY 805: 


wore mM Pte pene 1D, Co 
















PE Paice. 





Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to. cus 
tomers of last year withcut ordering it. Itcontain 
about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accure 

descriptions and _ valuable directions for planti ne 
1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Secd:, 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all, espec- 
Dt to Market Gardeners. Send for it 


»-FERRY & CO. DETROIT MicH, 


AN OFFER to FARMERS. 


I have invented a Self-supporting Board Fence, needs no 
posts, can be made in the barn on rainy days; cost 3(cts.a 
rod less than post and board fence. It is not patented, but 
for 30 cts. I will send ILLUSTRATED FENCE TREATISE, tell- 
ing how to make it, and ONE of the following Premiums: 
ist, a one-foot boxwood pocket rule. 2nd, Kendal’s Horse 
Book, 100 Pages, 35 Iliustrations. 8rd, one package of 
Sugar Trough Gourd, Achme Tomato, Prize Head Lettuce, 
Verbena, and Phlox, or all the above for 60 cts 

Address, Waldo F. Brown, Box 75, Oxford, O. 


"OU Y 











YRION QUINCE and the NEW — 
= The two most val- aves ENNES 
S uable fruits of re-3 ; 

& cent introduction. 3 

Form aclubin your i 

= neighborhood. 

= TERMSLIBERAL, = 

o. Address for circ ‘Ir > 
S Py Bae Pi) 
2 Canandaigua, N.Y. 








FRUIT | TYLER RASPBERRY 


WAGER PEACH and all SMALL FRU?TS. 


Notes! | r.sounsrox,shortsvitteontarioCo.N.¥. 





New York. 

Best Market Pear. 
James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 
best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 
20 other sorts of Raspberries. 30 sorts 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
berries. 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 
Quinces, &c. Lowest rates. Catalogue 

free. J. S. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 








PEAR SEEDLINGS "Cheap. 
or prices, inquire of C DARROW, Geneva, N. 





1838 |; 







“* Pomona N ursery. 
5,000 PEAIES in Orcbards an and 
ropvag - 
50, 000 exclusively {rom Stand. 
ons + from DWARFS. 
SUPERB Strawberry. HANSELL Rasp-. 
berry, Blackberries, New Grapes and Currants. Fruit, 


Shade, ard Ornamental Trees, Vin‘ ’s, and Plants in variety. 
Catalogue free. WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. J. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 

TREES. a for 
-GRAPES!23 VINES, 

FAY’ S PROLIFIC. 


Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. 


WATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. 


Thoroughbred LAND aD 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 





VATORS, Horse 








GARDEN. 
MENDENHALL & 


OUR ANNUAL 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 


For 1883, will be sent free to all who apply. 
all our old customers without writing for it. 
scores of Illustrations, and one lovely Colored Plate. We 
assortment of FRESH 
ER SEEDS. PLANE 
DRILLS, GARDEN TOOLS of all kinds. 
Hoes, ete. We 
Flower Seedsto be fresh and true to name. Gardeners 
and others desiring PURE AND GOOD SEED, should 
send for our book at once. 
fore buying. OUR 
directions for cultivation, 
THING FOR THE 


Sent gratis, and post 
It is an Elegant Boo 
offer ac omplete 
H, PURE, i RE LIABLE nee DEN, FIELD, and FLOW- 
T, MA TTHEW’ S, and NEW YOR E SEED 

Celeb: ated GEM CULTI- 
Vegetable and 


aid, to 
> with 





warrant our 


Compare our _price s_be- 
CATALOGUE gives practical 
and a LIST OF EVERY- 
SEND ney IT. 





CO ; 
78 East Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HAVE YOU A 


GARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


and will want THE BEST at the leastmoney. 
Then our Catalogue will surprise you, not 
because it contains 1,500 varieties, embrac- 
ing everything good, both old and new (all 
guaranteed as represented) and 300 il- 
lustrations, but because no matter where you 
have been dealing 7 wil/ surely pay to buy 
of us. It costs but the trouble of sending 
us your address on a postal card, and you 


es? OUGHT TO HAVE IT. “SQ 


BENSON, MAULE & CO. 


129 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia. 
HANSELL., 


The most remarkable Bospterry 
ever produced. Brightest. rec 
extra firm, perfectly hardy, 0 
best quality, and the earliest of 
all Raspberries. Circular, giving 
full account and a_ beautiful 
chromo of it, free. The finest 
stock of Plants in the br ri ae 

embracing a 
Small Fruits, leading varie- 
ties, both newand old. Also a 
superior stock of Trees of Or- 
chard Fruits. 

Lovett’s Small Fruits are the best. Catalogue, bril- 
liantly illustrated (Colored Plates), telling how to get and 
grow the “ and quoting attractive prices, free to everybody. 

Vern 3 Introduccr of the Cuthbert Rasp- 
Little ‘sili id Ned. ? berry and Manchester Strawberry. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 
TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE, 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail,postage free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS. 

“« The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden — is gener- 
ally admitted.”—Eds. American Agriculturist 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vi egetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 

Address, WM. ANDERSON, 

Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
THEGAN ASP § 
Ci RRL a 
40,000 0 PEACH TEES eo 9 au 
Nursery Stock. Special rates of- 


Jered. adtion, STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New “Canaan, Ct. 


CHARLES D. MERWIN, 


Seed Grower, Milford, Conn. Established in 1850. Grows 
the Best Onion Seed in America for Market Gardeners, One 
Dollar per pound, Red and Yellow. $1.75 for White. 


GRAPE VINES: STARTED and grown 
in open air. No Hot- 
House Starting. Vines 


sound and healthy. Warranted true to name, as follows, 
for fall delivery (season commences last of October or 
first = November): CONCORDS, § $15 er 1,000. 
CATAWBAS, 825, and DELA ARES,” $65. 
Orders first in first filled. Book your rod ay now. 
EVERETT BROWN, 
Blutf Point, Yates Co. N.Y. 


= GARDEN SEEDS! = 


Our SEEDS are all grown and selected with jite greatest 
care. Choicest Tomato Seed a Specialty. Our 
Tomatoes were awarded First Premium at Ohio” State Fair 
1882. Market and private Gardeners should send 
for our price list. 

GRAHAM & JOHNSON, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 


EACH TREES, Kieffer and Leconte Pear Trees and 
Scions. Superb and Hansell Raspberries. James Vick 
and = er a erries. Catalogue free. 
. DECOU, Burlington Co., Moorestown, N. J. 


66 9 « Bidwell,” Vineland Seed- 
ling, “ Sharpless, ”* Mt. Ver 
non, Finch,” Primo, andall 


other Potted or L ayer Plant?, 5, 000 Peach Trees. All kinds 
Trees and Small Fruit Plants, at the Fairview Nurseries, 


Price List Free. Address 

‘Jj. PERKINS, Moorestown, N, J. 
The Standard of America. — 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen 







































and Market Gardeners — everye 
where tobe the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
eircular, Manufactured only by 


EVERETY & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 





The best ce, ge yo ever made in Hand Planters. The 
are warrante 
terms to Agents free. WALI 


IS SEEDS ARE WAR- 
S SEEDS r BURPEE S$ ranted first-clas« in every respect. 
Few as Good, None better. In order to induce thousands of 

WHLie 8 


new customers to give them a fair trig! we will send for 50cts. one 
packet each of the following new and choleest varieties: The 
CUBAN QUEEN WATER-MELON, the largest and best. 
The prize “ a grown from our Seed, the past season, weighed Hs 












eee 3 Ibs. Soz., 92% Ibs. and 89 Ibs. Toz. 810 

IN CASI PRIZES for 1 "S83, | for the three largest melons oo 
Sa from os genuine Seed. Montreal Green Nutmeg Melon, the 
sae so largest on record, one melon weighing 88 Ibs. the past season, and 


of luscious flavor. We offer $50 IN CASIIE for the three largest 
Montreals grown this season. New No. 2 Cabbage, very early, 
asure header ets quality. Giant W hite Italian Onion, grown 
: orci th 214 to 4 lbs. cach, mild and pleasant. We will pay ty > 
CASH P RI ZES for the largest of these Onions. BURI 
CLIMAX TOMATOES, the best of all Tomatoes, cert: ok the 
climaxofperfection. New Perpe tual Lettuce, the finest lettuce 
for family use, as one sowing will do for the whole season. Japan- 
ese Nest-E gs Gourd, of great value toevery poultry-keeper, they 
make the very best of nest-eges. Egypthan Beet, the earliest. 
Improved Hollow Cro Parsnips, the best parsnips. Gold- 
en Globe Radish, beautiful, of perfect shape, and quick growth. 
Perfect Gem Squash, very prolific, fine grained, sweet flesh and wonderful keeper. Spinach, new thick leaved, round. 
$ fad Snowball Turnip, very early, both skin and flesh white as snow, and of most delicate flavor. All the above are 
ull, regular size packe 0 FFE illustrations and dircetions for culture, printed on each packet. 
ry A REMARKABLE The above 18 packets at usual prices are worth on. - We will pend the entire 








































































_ we i put LE eac 0 collection, free of char, ample packet of B EE’S AMMOT IE w HITE SUR 
fe FOR E DOL we will 1 the above s iendid collection of 15 varieties, and ALSO one packet each of the fol- 
lowing: New Prolifie T 
winter cabbage. New Dwarf Round Purpl >lant, earliest, succeed e where. Round Ye low Danvers 
Ss 
Extra Early Peas, the ca w Lemon Wax Beans, marvellous for gre: at beauty, tine 
extr 
® cooked is a delicious vegetable. New Mayflower Tomato, y, smooth, bright red. Ly seeds named above amount to 
e 80 packages, at a little over thr able Garden for One Dollar, and all the finest 
in immense quantities. We have confidence in our § and know that all whotry them once will become regular customers, 
plete Dollar Collections mailed for 


FFER! ! collection by mail, postpaid, to any_address for only 50cts. or 5 collections fe 
Pris c N, pte a sample packet of the wonderful } V WELCOME OATS, the heaviest and finest Oats ever scen. 
ree Be “an, the most prolific know n, 11%5 Beans having been raised 
on one plant. Each vine bears from 750 to 250 pods. Burpe e’s Superior Large Late Flat Dutch Cebbage, the standard 
oi ry¥ 
@ Onion, one of the best. New — r Cream eet * ‘orn, of delicious sweetne , produced 4120 good ears from 414 hills. 
Danvers Carrot, smooth and 1s piegpinens Pep em new, Very large, sweet and mild, Burpec’ 
& uality and immense pre London Long Gre en Cucumber, excclicnt for ta auc or pickling. Extra Early 
Round Dark Red xtra early, intense red skin and crisp, brittle flesh. Long White Salsify when properly 
82.55 actual value, but the entire lot will be sent, postr oany address for ONL Y 81.00, andin addition we will 
givea —— e packct of the Farmer’s Favorite Golden D a Lo as the celebrated Golden Grain Whee ty in all 
varieties. This is certainly the grea Ss Bein TORS of this system of offering valuable collection 
C ) of Seeds far below the usual cost, we give to- day the st value for the moncy, ever offered. We grow av nd paper these seeds 
IN CASIE PRIZES for 1583, to the growers of the best vegetables and farm products from Burpee’s 
2 775 OO : . age yg — toall. See our catalogue for particulars. Show this advertisement to your 
friends and get them to se nud with 50. 
k ) BU PEE’S ‘CEM COLLECTION of Asters, Camellia Balome ts Faney, iS nee 
Phlox, Verbena, Double Zinnia, New Sunflower, etc., in all, TE KE 







eautiful varieties, with full directions for culture, for only 25e, This and the One Dollar Mon ‘allsction 
packets. All the Seeds named in this advertisement sent to any address for 40 Sct. STAMPS. ow, 
Pr BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1888, beautifully illustrated, a valuable book of nearly ee ae “eM only com- 
@ plete C be ate Wihlished, embracing Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Fruits, Thoroughbzed Live 
piste Fancy Poultry, &c. Every Farmer and Gardener should haveit. Important Novelties of real Merit. Address 


4 , W. ATLEE BU RPEE & CO. mic on oinsird aieland 478 York Ave. 


©C6©@6660 2 e@ e@ @ 








LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS 







SEEDS For the MERCHANT onour New Plan SEEDS 
For the MARKET CARDENER 
SEEDS For the PRIVATE FAMILY SEEDS 
Crown by ourselves on our own Farms 
t2~ Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. | 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS. PHILADELPHIA 


NEW VEGETABLES A SPFCIALTY. 


My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
1883 will be sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. All seed sent from my estab- 
lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, so far, 
that should it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 
gratis. My collection of ve; getable seed is one of the most 
extensive to be found in any American —— and a large 
part of it is of my own growing. As the original intro- 
ducer of Early Ohio and Burbank Potatoes, Mare 
blehead Early Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Mar- 
blehead Cabbage, Phinney’s Melon, and a ‘score of 
other new Vegetabies, I invite the patronage of the public. 
In the gardens and on the farms of those who plant my seed 
will be found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 
SHRUBS AND ROSES, 


FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 
s 1 S ET Ss Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres. 18Greenhouses. Address 


s THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 


ASKS. pie ff 
SEED PLANTER 7 












TAKING THE 


and satisfaction Fee a Circulars an 


CE 


SouTH ByRoN, Genesee to. Nae 





For wheat seeding, our Phosphates for wheat have been 
extensively used, and universally liked, for nearly ten years, 
throughout the New Eng and and Middle States, also Vir. 
ginia and Ohio. Our si vate in 1876 were about 1,000 tons, 
while this year they will reach 25,060 tons, showing that our 





| 


fertilizers are liked. BOW KER FERTILIZER CO,. 


73. FARMERS REVIEW. 


TOGROW A GOOD CROP! TO SELL AT GOOD PRICES! 








Bowker's Phosphate. 


This constitutes Profitable Farming! Our 
Crop and Market Reports are worth ten times the 
subscription price to any Farmer,—$1.50 a year! 
Sample copy free! Send for one. Address 






MERS’ REVIEW CO., 
Pubiishers, Chicago. IL 





Boston and New York, T<ention this paper, 
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A practical farmer says of the ‘‘ ACME 
Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler, 
“Have worked the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler on flat 
ground plowed last fall, which had not been 
plowed for thirty years. Going over it both 
ways, the ‘ACME’ cut it up like an ash- 
heap.” (See page 37 this paper.) 








is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 3 
Colored Plates of Flowers and Vegetables, an 
more than Illustrations of the choicest 
lowers, Plants, and Vegetables, and Directions for grow- 
ing. It is handsome enough for the Center Table ora Holi- 
day Present. Send on your name and Post-Office address, 
with 10 cents, and I will send you a copy, postage paid. This 
is not a quarter of its cost. It is printed in both English and 
German. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 
Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the World! 
The FLoraL GUIDE will te!l how to get and grow them. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, ‘| Colored Plates, 50) Engravings. For 50 cents in 
paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—%2 Pages, 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen Numbers 
sent for 10 cents; 3 trial] copies for 25 cents. 
James Vick, 
Rocnester, N.Y. 


SEEDS 


Gl NORTHERN GROWN Sela 
forwarded to any part of the United States, duty paid. 
My Illustrated Catalogue for 1883, of 


== FIELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS === 


will be mailed free to all intending purchasers upon appli 
cation. The attention of Stock-raisers and Dairymen is 
directed tou my mixed CLOVERS and GRASSES for 
PERMANENT PASTURE, 
WM. RENNIE, Seedsman, Toronto, Canada. 
$50.00 per hun- 


THE GOLDEN POGKLINGTON GRAPE. *GreuP And 


other varieties. Warranted true to name. 1 have 
not the largest Stock in America, but while they last 
they will be sold low. Orders to be sent by mail receive 
strict attention. Ajso Wholesale Orders. Price Lists free. 
EVERETT BROWN, Bluff Point P. O., Yates Co., N. Y. 


6 | eR ivonine oO S 


BPLEN ID POT 
r 
fo oi 0 13 he 
with every order, O NEW CUIDE, a complete Treatise 
on me “OINGEE & eC Na RD o 
Bose Growers, wot 4 er Co., Pa 


00 000 PLANTS, James Vick, Big Bob. Man- 
« chester, Bidwell, 20 other kinds; Hansell 
Superb “and other Raspberries ; Early Harvest and other 
Blackberries, Trees, &c. &c. Stock well packed. True to 
name. Price Low. Catalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion,Md. 


DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED NUR- 
SERY CATALOGUE, and Guide for the Fruit 


and Ornamental Planter, sent to all ge 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 
Rumson Nurseries. 
100,000 Peach Trees 
Grown from Tennessee Natural Seed and 
worked with Best Sorts.—Choice Smal 
rees 
and Shrubs, including Rhoedodendrons, 
Azalias, Kalmia, Japanese Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues Free. 
B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 


\ 
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Fruits.—75 Acres of Ornamental 





EACH TREES 2 specialty. Apple, Plum, Small 
Fruits, &c. Pr:ce List free. Mention this paper. 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 





¢ If you love Rare Flowers 
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_— $2.70 FOR $1.00. 
| BUISDs PRIZE-M EDAL SEEDS. 


For fifty-five years we have been growers of Garden Seeds, and the name of 

BUIST has become a guarantee of reliability. Our seeds stand unrivalled for their 
= great purity, superior growth and quality. To still further increase their popularity, 

and to place them in the hands of every owner of a garden where BUIST’S SEEDS 
are not sold, We Will Send by Mail, Postepaid, on receipt ot 81.00, 
BUIST’sS PRIZE COLLECTION of 24 Choice Varieties (which 
Cost at Catulogue Rates $2.70,) containing BKUISI’s New Beauty 
Tomate (a pertect mouel, early, large, and solid, without core). Buist’s 
Premier Extra Early Pea (earliest ever produced). Dwarf Ivory-pod Wax 
Bean (stringless). New Golden Globe Tripoli aud New White King Onion 
very large, of mild flavor). New Golden Perfection and Apple-flavor Radish, 
uist’s limproved Late Flat Dutch, and Drumhead Cabbage ‘finest, and 
largest leading varieties in the world), Early Jersey, Wakefield, and W inning- 
stadt Cabbage ‘finest early sorts). New German Citron and Cuban Queen 
Watermelon. Buist’s Extra Karly Red Turnip and Egyptian Beet. Black- 
seeded Simpson and Early Cabbage-head Lettuce. Perfection White Spine 
Cucumber, New Ked-top Globe Turnip. Buist’s New Mammoth Salsify and 
Dwarf Okra, Mammoth White Solid Celery, Danver’s Half-long Carrots, and 
bb, Extra Curled Spinach. 
ys We Guarantee These Assortments will Reach You. 

. — — We Guarantee Their Quality will Please You. 

FLOWER SEEDS.—Choice Collection of 10 Beautiful Summer-blooming Varieties,mailed on receipt of 30 cents. 
Stamps taken as cash. 

Buist’s Garden Manual, a valuable work of 192 pages, on the Cultivation of Vegetables and Flowers, with prices by the 
ounce, pound, or bushel, mailed free to all purcnasers. Wholesale prices mailed dealers on application. Address 


ROBERT BUIST, JR., SEED GROWER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WE GU A R ANTE E that every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil shall be interested in our 
é = 4™4 description of the Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Implements, and 
Chapter on the proper cultivation of crops. Send us your address and ten neigibors’ Wost interested in Farming and 
Gardening, and we willsendit free. Contains 32 pages and 4) Illustrations. : 
- LEN & C 127 and 129 Catharine St., Philadelphia, 
—_—— on, ines 
We claim our Seeds are Unsurpassed in the World, and desire 
that every reader of the American Aqgricu/turist shall give them a trial, to 
of test thir great superiority, fecling sure of making a permanent 

8 : ta ] 

i ‘ , cost of growing and papcring), and amounting at our regular prices to 
$2.35, our Special Introduction Box of Seeds, making a Complete Family Yegetable Garden, 
containing large size packets of all the best, new, and standard varicties, as follows: 8 remarkable new 
Cabbages, Roya! German Drumhead, Earliest Favorite Savoy, Early Cannon Ball; 8 Delicious New Melons, 

; American Wonder Pea. Cream Wax Bean, Phila. Prize Lettuce, Bastian’s Extra Early Blood 
Turnip Beet, Champion Moss Curled Parsley, Early French Breakfast Radish, Golden Globe Summer Radish, 
California Mammoth Winter Radish, Improved Long Orange Carrot, Sugar Parsnip, Mammoth Tours Pump- 
kin, Improved Early White Spine Cucumber, Earliest Snow Ball Turnip. This unparalleled offer should be 
Vollection, comprising 10 packets of the choicest Flower Seeds, sent post-paid on receipt of 25¢e. 5 Collec. 
ons, $1.00. 
We warrant all our Seeds strictly fresh and genuine. We supplied, the past year, over 15,0°0. new Cuse 
roe r rm > my ‘ ‘ , 
JOHNSON & STOKES, Seed Growers, 
. 1114 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
TABLE FOREMAN WANTED.— One accus- 
tomed to handling men and taking care of horses. 
bh Must be temperate and competent to superintend. Jersey Cattle—also Market ny age Good location 
in Central Canada. Good place for reliable, competent. 
man. Address E. W. RATHBUN, Oswego, N. Y. 


e 4 
customer of every purchaser, and to introduce them into th usands 
Cuban Queen, Sweet Icing Water, Golden Gem Musk ; 2 Superior Cnions, Southport Yellow Glole, Extra Early 
taken advantage of at once. Send $1.00 bill or postage stamps in an ordinary letter, and \ou will receive the 
tomers with Seeds, and have received hur dreds of unsolicited Ictters saying they were the best ever planted. 
VNARM MANAGER.—For 200 Acres; to be run on 
Eighty horses kept. Address, with references and salary 


(| (ven Ofer 
—__*—’ 

of new homes, we will send free by mail, on receipt of $1.00 ‘about 
Red; New Squash, Perfect Gem; Wonderful New Tomato, Early Mayflowcr; Earliest Kvown Sweet Corn, 
Box by return mail, and if not satisfactory, we will return yourmoney. What can be fairer? Our Flower 
Our new handsomely illustrated Catalogue, containing much useful information, sent free. 

business principles. Want to develop Shorthorn and 
expected, lh ni band I tem N. ae 
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The best Broadcast Seed Sower in the market. A commonssense, labor-saving machine. Sows 
Bireccrty all kinds of Grains, Grass Seeds, Plaster, Lime, Salt, Guano, Ashes, all the various 

hosphates—in fact, everything requiring Rroadcasting. Is quickly attached toany Farm Wagon, 
A team walking one mile sows four acres of wheat. 

Read the following from one of the largest wheat farms in Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS. August 17th, 1882.—C. W. DORR,--DEAR StR:—The Seeder you sent to E. W. Roberts, superintendent of 
my farm, Benson, Minnesota, was tested in sowing grain and grass seeds and in all cases worked perfectly. It is strongly 
built, and is a very valuable machine on any farm where seeds of any kind are sown broadcast. I wish to add here, that 
the seeds which came from your house were the best we haye ever had from any quarter, and we have bought from 
most of the large Seedsmen. Yours Truly, A. G. WILCOX. 
We have hundreds of other equally as good testimonials from all parts of the country from practical farmers, who 
have tested our Seeder. Price $25.00, delivered on board the cars, ready for shipment 


Manufactured by THE DES MOINES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





A ER e choicest only, address ELLIS 
BROTHERS, Keene, N.H. It will astonish and please. Free, 





Mention Agriculturist. ’ Cc. W. DORR, Secretary, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Crusher and Leveler. 











| AGENTS 
Does | WANTED Now in 
ae use in 
Complete Unoceupied 
Benches nearly 
Territory. J 
Work every 
‘ 
Agricul- 
where 
tural 
other County 
in the 
Harrows 
United 
ea States, 


The **ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, Turn- 
E 4 


fing process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give immense 


cutting power. Thus the thre: operations of crushing lumps, Jeveling off the ground and thoroughly pulvwers 
izing thes ilare performed at one and the same time. The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth 
avoids pulling up rubbish. It 1s especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay. where other Harrows utterly 
fail ; —— perfectly on light soil, and is the Only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface of tle 
ground. 2 

Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the 
most valuable recent improvement in Firm Machinery, while ‘ as < 

All agree that ** The judicious use of au implement like the § Acme _Pulverizing Harrow,’’ 
**Clod Crusher and Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the soil, before 
**planting, will increase the yield from Five to ‘en Dollars per Acre.’’ 

FAIR PLAY. 

If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior 
tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by 
ordering one ON TRIAL. We will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send 
it back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t ask for money or Note until after 
you have tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testim-nials from 44 Different States and Tertitories, 
NASH & BROTHER, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Harrisburg, Penn., and 22 College Place, New York. 


PLEASE NAME THIS PAPER. 





UNIVERS AL GREAT Seapine FARMERS 
E Lightning 
Hay Knife! 





Pulverizes everything—hard, soft, sticky, and 
gummy. Grain, Drug-, Che.nicals, Clay, Guano, 
Cotton Seed, Bark, &c.. &c. A wonderful ma- 
chine for grinding Corn, Oats, Feed, &c., &¢. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, for Farm- 
ers’ and Manufacturcis’ use—at lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Address, 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


OUND CITY FEED MILL. | 
OUR LATEST INVENTION. 


The most rapid grinder ever 
made. We make the only corn 
anti cob mill with cast cast 
steel grinders. If we fail to 
furnish proof will give you a 
mill. Ten different styles and 
sizes. The only mill that sifts 
the meal. We also make the 
CELEBRATED BIG GIANT. 
Send for circular and prices. 

CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Newe 
"REL 








at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 
Was awarded the first premiam 
at the Internation] Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, in 1876, audaccepted 
by the Judges as 

SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN USE. 

It is the BEST KNIFF inthe 
world tocut yineyeed from bale, to 
cut down move or stack, to cut corn- 
stalks for feed, to. cut peat, or for 
ditching in marshes, and has no 
equal for cutting ensilage from the 
soil. TRY IT. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Manufactured only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO.'recuis-a° 


Fo, sale ly FTardware Merchants and the trade generally. 





J. A. FIELD & 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 


RICHMOND IND., 
Manufacturers of 


Mill Stones and Flouring 
Mill Machinery, 
We manufacture the 
Best French Bahr f 
Corn & Feed Mills 
inthe country. Send 
for description and 


prices, 
[State you saw th 






















BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTERS. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 


Thoroughly tested dur- 
ing the past three seasons 
for Cutting Ensilage and 
proved a grand success. 
And has been the leading 
Cutter for the past 15 years 
for Cutting all kinds of 
Dry and Green Feed. Pow- 
er Cutters fitted with the 
only relianle Safety Ral- 
ance Wheel. Send for 
Circular co taining full 
description, prices, and 
testimonials. 

C. PIERPONT &CO.,Mfrs., 
New Haven, . onn. 


in 4. Agriculturist. 
ee... — _ « 
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CHALLENCE FEED MILLS 


Grinds tree times as fest as anv ether 


mills. Always successful. Over 500 First , 
Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000 in 
Suse. They do not cloe or heat: grinds 60 
bushels ner honr. All suecessful Tron 
Feed Mills INFRINGING. OUR PAT- 
ENTS, Beware. Ruv none but the best. 
Pemember the Courts have sustained our 
Patents Also the best Wind Mills, Corn 
~ Shellers. Horse Power Wood Saws, Fan- 
nine Mills and Pumns. Address 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MIL1. CO. 
Batavia, II}. 
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Bound Copies of Volume 41, (for 1882), are 
now ready. They arein the uniforin style, cloth, with 
gilt backs. Price at the office, ¢2. If sent by mail, 
$2.30. We can usually supply. at the same rate, any of 
the 25 previous volumes, or from volume 16 to to 41, in- 
clusive. Any ten or more volumes. in one lot, will be 
supplied at the office for $1.75 cach; or be forwarded by 


mail or express, carriage prepaid, for £2 each. 


| ens are very desirable, but difficult to raise. 








Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ¢ 
crasmall club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates, 





A Hatching Coop for Winter.—Early chick- 
To over- 
come this a coop for keeping them warm may be made 
as follows: The coop is three feet high and four feet 
wide, with a common hot-bed sash as the front, placed 
slanting. The nest is made in one corner, and the coop 
can be placed ina sunny part of the poultry house, or 
yard. On the warmest days, the sash may be raised, 
and in the coldest weather, a blanket placed over it, 
willadd to the comfort of the young fowls. Winter 
chickens need attention, and when ready for the market, 
will bring high prices as very early spring chickens. 


The Chrysanthemums in the open ground 
have done unusually fine the past autumn, the weather 
having been very favorable for them. Our climate is 
especially well suited to this brilliant flower. The varie- 
ties of recent years are most beautiful, and should re- 
ceive a greater share of attention with us. 





Save the Ashes.—Ashes are valuable as a fertil- 
izer, and should be stored in a secure place as they ac- 
cumulate in the winter, To throw them out on the 
snow or earth is both wasteful and untidy. The feet of 
passing children and older persons will track the scat- 
tered ashes into the house, and increase the labor of the 
housewife. A barrel in a fence corner is better than 
nothing, but an ash pit of brick or stone is the safest 
and cheapest. Disastrous fires often originate from a 
careless handling of ashes. A smoke house; that is, an 
ash pit, with a room above, for holding meat, while be- 
ing smoked, is a convenient, if not essential, out-build- 
ing on every well-regulated farm. 


Lost Letters - Whose Fault ?—The Post 
Master General reports over four million (4,285,285) let- 
ters sent to the ** Dead Letter’’ division, after every ef- 
fort to find the persons addressed or the writers. Lack 
of proper full address, or of stamps, are prominent de- 
fects. If our correspondents were as carcless as the 
average, many letters would have failed to reach this 
office during the year past. There have been a few 
cases, and, though the writers seldom admit that they 
could be at fault, the above report most likely explains 
the failures. We certainly do receive some letters, even 
money letters, which we can neither use nor answer, be- 
cause they have illegible post marks, and internally lack 
the P. O., County, or State, or the writer's name, if not 
all three. Of course, no one means to be careless, but 
** accidents (and mistakes) happen in the best regulated 
families.” 





Fairs in 1883.—Singulariy enough, the first two 
announcements of fairs to be held the present year come 
from widely separated points: That of the Kingdom of 
Nethcrlands, to take place at Amsterdam from May to 
Ociober, will be an International Exposition, or 
‘* World's Fair,” and extensive preparations have been 
made forit. A mectirg of Dutch merchants, and oth- 
ers, was recently held in New York City, to take meas- 
ures to have American interests well represented. The 


; other announcement is of an Agricultural Exhibition at 


| Madras, in British India, on February 15th. 
| will continue about a week. 


This fair 
If any of our readers wish 


| to compete for the prizes offered for Raggy. Shamay, 


Varagoo, Cumboo. er even for Cholum, be it “ white, 

yellow, or red.”* they must make application to the au- 

thorities of the fair, on or before the 1° th of the present 

month. Those unusual names, by the way, stand for va- 
| rious kinds of Durra and other grasses, 






































































































As the readers of these col- 
umns are aware, a Jaree share 
of the current swindles have a direct reference to 
farmers. Hence it is not surprising that the first 
two humbugs the new year brings us are of 
an agricultural character. If any financial proposi- 
tions are made to you by strangers, or any circulars 
of money making schemes are sent you through 
tke mails, you can set them down as being, with 
scarce an exception, frauds and humbugs, 


Frauds in Fertilizers 

have been so general, dealers often seiing a poor 
or really worthiess article at a high price, that 
mazy States have a law making it a penal offence 
to sell a fertilizer unless it is accompanied by an 
analysis showing its composition. We think that 
Pennsylvania has such a Jaw; at all events there is 
a “Fertilizer Co.’’ in that State which does not 
offer a fertilizer, but ‘rights’? to make one. Its 
circular says: ‘‘A farmer can have the right to 
make and use this Fertilizer on his own farm for 
the sum of $5.00.—This looks like a good thing to 
let alone. This ‘Co.’ proposes to sell something 
which it does not own. The same circular says: 
“ Application will immediately be made to the 
Commissioner of the United States and Canada for 
Letters Patent on the preparation.” If these are 
not granted, as most probably they will not be, 
what becomes of the “‘rights?’? Every reading 
farmer knows that there are certain elements 
needed by plants, and the law protects him in 
the purchase of these. 


A Barnfual of Engines, Mowers, etc., 


has been discovered in one of the remote wards of 
Philadelphia, concerning which is a history that 
may be told in brief. Three persons, formerly en- 
gaged in ‘‘mining’’ and other operations in New 
York, appeared in Philadelphia last spring. They 
divided forces, and the result was: ‘“D. W. Lee & 
Co.,”’ dealers in Lamps, Bronzes, Silver- Ware, etc., 
appeared in one street, and in another street ‘J. 
A. Vail & Co.,” brokers and wholesale dealers in 
diamonds, jewelry, and watches, with much showy 
advertising in distant papers. The lamp business 
being dull, Lee & Co. became readers of agricul- 
tural and country journals. When fast horses, 
choice cows, sheep, poultry, or implements, or 
whatever could be turned into cash were advertised, 
a proposal came from D. W. Lee & Co, to buy, 
offering a note for sixty days. Many sent the 
articles at once, but if any asked for reference, 
it was furnished by Vail & Co., whose showy cards 
and letter-heads were often convincing. The stock, 
etc., received, was turned into cash as suon as pos- 
sicle, at any sacrifice, and often the worthless note 
was not sentin return. This concern 


Was Broken up by an Ohio Farmer, 


who had made asale of fifty choice sheep to Lee 
& Co. Thinking the sheep would need care on 
the road, and not feeling full confidence in the 
purchaser, the Ohio owner concluded to deliver 
the sheep in person. Arriving in Philadelphia, the 
farmer found that Mr. Lee was absent, and in view 
of other suspicious matters he was advised by a 
friend, who knew Postal Inspector Barrett, to con- 
sult that officer. The upshot of the whole was, 
the farmer saved his sheep and the members of 
the firms of Lee & Co. and Vail & Co. were arrested 
for using the U. 8. Mails to defraud. 


The Most Astonishing Result 


followed these events. It was discovered that the 
barn already referred to, as well as a large ware- 
house within the city, were filled with articles 
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| which could not be at once disposed of, affording a 
“regular mine’’ of articles from costly carriages 
and steam engines down to corn-shellers, ete. The 
astonishing part of the whole story is, that the ma- 
jority of these swindles, thought to be in the 
aggregate $30,000, were not practised upon unsus- 
pecting farmers alone, but upon some of the 
largest manufacturing establishments in the 
country. The list of victims includes the names of 
the best known makers of carriages, steam en- 
gines, flouring mills, steam pumps, stump-pull- 
ers, and others who could have satisfied themselves 
| with the greatest ease as to the standing of the pre- 
| tended purchasers. Of the three men arrested, one 
forfeited his bail of $2,500, and the other two were, 
at last accounts, awaiting sentence. The breaking 
up of this gang is entirely due to that excellent law 
preventing improper use of the mails, and for the 
repeal of which such strong efforts are made at 





2ach session of Congress. 
‘*The American News 2nd Exchange’”’ 


Is a new enterprise with its headquarters at Cincin- 
nati. It proposes to collect—perhaps—news from 
every city and cross-roads in the country, and sell it 
to such papers as will buy it, paying the reporter 
whatever it may bring, less ten per cent. The con- 
eern is widelv advertised and its circulars are dis- 
tributed in myriads, to those who would become re- 
porters. With each circular is sent an ‘‘ amuse- 
ment passport’? a “ transportation card,” and a 
blank application for membership. It is an easy 
matter for any one to become a member or reporter. 
He has only to sign and return these documents— 
and enclose $3.—That seems to be the end and aim 
of this ‘‘ Exchange’’ to give what appear to be 
‘*dead-head ”? passes to shows and to travel. In 
fact, the circular appears to lay more stress upon 
the ‘‘ privileges and benefits ’’ resulting from these 
passports than upon anything else. As cards, they 
are well printed, but if one ever sees the inside of 
a side show to a circus, or rides further than the 
next station where he can be put off of the train, 
on one of these, we hope he will let us know it. 
In reading the documents of this Exchange, the 
scheme had a familiar aspect. Indeed, it strongly 
reminded us of another Cincinnati affair, the 
“American and Foreiga Detective Agency’’ or 
some such (title. As in this ‘‘ Exchange,” every 
ouein that concern could be a detective, wherever 
he might be—and as in this case one can report 
‘“‘without interference with the regular business of 
ethe member,’ so in that, there might be several 














detectives in one family each unknown to the 


other. While we do not know that the two are 


| the same, there is a ‘‘ mutual” character about 


them which suggests relationship. A Cincinnati 
writer gives an account of a visit to the office of the 
‘“‘Exchange,” where one of the “firm” was found 
to be a former manuger of the ‘Ozone Meat and 
Fruit Preserving Company.’? This shows the 
“ Exchange’’ to be well connected. Our advice to 
the many who have inquired about the concern is, 
to save the $3, and if they wish to travel or go to 
shows, pay their own way, and don’t join the army 
of ** dead-heads.”’ 
Free Prescriptions—Deafness, 


If Inman did not invent the free prescription 
dodze, he is one of the oldest in the business, and 
has had many followers. A prescription to cure 
‘“‘nervous prostration” and various other ‘‘re- 
sults,” is offered free of cost. When the prescrip- 
tion comes to hand, it is found to require various 
articles, the names of which are unknown to the 
drug trade ; or it may be that well known articles 
are prescribed, with directions for preparing them 
which are entirely unmeaning and intentionally 
blind. The difficulty in procuring the drugs or 
in mixing them having been anticipated. A circular 
sent with the prescription gently intimates that the 
sender can supply the real stuff at cost, which is 
invariably ‘‘costly.’’ - This game is played with nu- 
merous variations, the last of which is 


Prof. Heinrich Kugeler’s Cure for Deafness. 


It is the old story. A chap was deaf—no relief 
until he went to Germany where old Kugeler so 
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fixed him that he could hear—or as he beautifully 
puts it, could enjoy ‘“‘the pleasant sounds of ani- 
mated nature and the busy hum of life.’’ Kugeler 
taught the chap how to fix the stuff that cured 
him. Chap comes to America and scatters his pre- 
scription, which pretends to tell how to make the 
stuff, which to those familiar with such operations 
is amusing reading. Half the circular is devoted 
to showing how difficult it is to procure pure drugs, 
and even if these can be had, the cost of the ap- 
paratus and the difficulty of keeping it in working 
order are all against one. But relief comes in the 
announcement that the stuff may be had ready 
made for $2.30 * the cost price of the drugs ”—The 
old kumbug ina new dress. The assurance of the 
advertiser is shown by this statement ‘ This pre- 
scription will certainly cure any and every case of 
deafness—no matter how caused or of how long 
standing.” 
New Counterfeit Money. 


Counterfeit $5 pieces, so cleverly made, that they 
have deceived the most experienced bank tellers, 
are in circulation. These imitation pieces have 
the exact weight, and the perfect ring of genuine 
gold coin. They are made of platinum (which is a 
dead metal, and without ring, or nearly so), alloyed 
with the lighter metal, silver, which imparts the 
desired “‘ ring’? to the composition. These pieces 
have an intrinsic value of $3.88. A counterfieit five 
easily detected, is the ‘* Webster Head,’? 10—1875, 
letter C. This counterfeit has been in circulation 
about three years, and lately has been printed on 
imitation fibre paper. The points of difference 
between this note and the genuine, are the bad 
likeness of Webster, the square patch in the lapel 
of the coat, and the unshapely and badly arranged 
letters. Another counterfeit in circulation is a $3 
Treasury note, of Series 114. The date of the 
genuine is 1862; all others are counterfeit. 


Marriage Associations. 


A very active “‘industry ” in some of the Scuth- 
ern States is that of the associations originated for 
promoting marriage. These associations solicit 
members, and offer the most enormous commis- 
sions. Some of them give the agent 90 per cent of 
the membership fee, and some pay the entire fees 
received by the agent for the first thirty days, or 
longer. One association, the ‘t Dixie Matrimonial 
Aid,’’ has a *‘ Day”’ plan, by which, on a certificate 
of so many thousand dollars, members receive so 
many dollars a day for remaining unmarried. Thus 
for $3,000, the daily payment is $3. Assessments 
are not more than six jn each month, and are at the 
rate of $1.10 to $8 per thousand. Obviously, 
under this arrangement, celibacy would be its 
own pecuniary reward. One association, the 
“East Mississippi,’ offers the extraordinary 
inducements of allowing ‘‘a gentleman to take a 
certificate for his intended wife without marrying 
her ”’—a leaf, in fact, a branch of the ‘* No Name” 
business. The ‘Daily Nuptial Guild ” offers $6 a 
day as a premium on celibacy, while the ‘“ Royal 
Nuptial Guild,’’ and the ‘“ Edymion”’ present their 
fascinating schemes, and all with one consent, pro- 
claim the fact, that there is no end of profit to the 
agents who undertake this work. Hew profitable 
this ‘‘ matrimonial insurance ”’ may be to the mem- 
bers is not so clearly set forth. But any scheme 
which offers $90 in returns for a single month, on 
an assessment of not more than $6.60, ought to be 
regarded with great suspicion. The whole thing is 
a curious illustration of the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the schemes set on foot to make money 
in an easy way, and without work. That these as- 
sociations find hosts of members is not strange, 
when the gullibility of human nature is taken into 
account. Readers of the American Agriculturist 
need not be told that well-assorted marriages 
are best made by the parties especially interested, 
and that the intervention of guilds and associations 
is altogether unnecessary, and is indeed an affront 
to common sense. We donot hear that the associa- 
tions referred to have promoted immorality, but 
there is danger of wrong doing whenevera depart- 
ure is made from the customary and established 
forms that govern social observances. 
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Of the 887 most 
See page 00. 


reading for information, if you want nothing. 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS, |. «3% 
OPEN TO ALL. 2 Ejaz 
me ee 
NO. Names of Premium Articles. | - |= of 
| Se 
APRMNY, BOG vc aisccscisece seed, «5s a $12.0) 13 
2 Worcester’s Dictionary..................... “10.09 12 
3 Worcester s Dictionary................... * 1.00; 2 
4 Bound Volumes American . ‘Agric ulturés!.. *% 2.304 
5)The German Stude.t Lamp........ sartadeig 6.0) 8 
6|Rubber Cap with Cape............ 0.2... * 1.50) 2 
%\Ru ober Sack Coat............... seoeeee %! 6.00] 8 
BRA MCr TORING ois coin +00isies seiseess.es * 2.00) 3 
9 Comdined Rubber Outfit.... cove «soe ] OORT] 
10'Ladies’ Circular Waterproof.............%) 4.50! 6 
11;/The Waterbury Watch............. --+. %) 3.50) 4 
A) ARGO WV ONC oscisasicces va sinsens-cs.ee -- +. *®) 10.00 13 
13] Extra S.lver Case Watch................. * 15.00 20 
14 Extra Silver Watch. Hunting Case....... #) 16 00/2 
15 Ladies’ Gold Watch, Stem Winder ...... +) 20.00 6 
16 Ladies’ Gold Watch, Enumelled.......... %*) 19.00/25 
Vii The Auburndale: TIMES. «66 sissies ccc caes *) 15.0015 
18 Ottice Clock and Inkstands. . sehadamacints. %.50| 9 
19 The Fiorentine Clock.. a siess dieieis sreaineie| OBS OD Ow 
SU esp ORY COOK. oc iscacieincs wessiececese %*| 2.70) 3 
21:'The La Duchesse Clock...............0.02- | 16.00 19 
22 Solid Silver Napkin Ring................. *; 3.00) 4 
23 Collar Button ...... Sx lid Gold ReGieicwaaed * 2.50 4 
24 Excellent Compasses...‘ = “‘.........0.. * «5.75! 7 
POON RIDE. oc. cesewess v6 rab elaidis Lasuieele * 3.50 5 
26 God Ring Bases eae. ~aeeee * Sieieerewnras * 3.00! 4 
27 Seal Ring Godage ns mee peReees.ae * § 5011 
28 Band Ring 5 lave atsisraaaiete oF sf -* 4.00) 6 
29 Gold Lace or Shaw] Pin‘ ew eenciniest *) 7.25) 9 
BOMMNGMABR EN cscs! | MS esizs. wances * 3.00! 4 
ET UG 1 er veciens sae Suber e 
SS DOSK PEN OU HOMO. ooo 656 ss dec ccs. vscie %*) 2.25) 4 
33 Gold Pen and Pencil Combined.......... * §=65.00 5 
34 Patent Magic Bell-Head Pencil..... ..... * 1.50) 2 
35 Gold Pen, Telescopic Case............... *) 2.50) 4 
SO Lady Sand Bae... ..3c0. 66 sees -- ®| =1.00} 2 
0 DRG BREA BOO 55 66055-5565 cies owe.c dairies %| 2.75! 3 
88 Ladies’ Pocket Book.. ....... .e..s+.+e - * =1.50; 2 
89 Ladies’ Folding Lap Board............... *| 1.55! 8 
BO RB ASEM oe gala. ae 95191058 4165106 OS sk ME Nieae * 20, 1 
41 Gents’ Morocco Bill Book.............06 *| 1.25 2 
42 Ladies’ Bide Satchel. ..6 isciccskscctsesses *| 2.00 3 
Ap Tantes WOM BOX. < ..5 esceae sess eos oof 1.50! 2 
Pe AOR W OP BOSS occ iivcwicc eececsecesee 8.00' 8 
45 Black Walnut W riting RUD wis sis'eu: 0's = waive 2.25) 3 
46 Spy Glass, or Pocket Telescope......... ~%* 3.75) 5 
47'Prize Holly Scroll Saw....... .0...cceseess 8.09 4 
48 Prize Demas Lathe and "pm BAWiss: scacst S$200)°9 
49 Butcher's Knife and Steel........ stawsieale * 1.50 3 
50 Table Knives and Pores. ian Geaieacesceaig we DESO 
MESON CEININC: Sove.icc itaeuas ckaswdiaescds * 1,00! 2 
52) French Cook's Knife, Fork and Steel...... 4.50 6 
53 Multum in Parvo Knife...) ........ 2.0. * 4.00 5 
Be PCR OE CUIEOS = ales ikcceadedcd, wae carts * 1,00) 2 
55 Pocket Knife, 4 Blades.. KLaseseeeacee. kOe 
56 Farmer's Pocket Knife, 2 Blades... .... * 1.00) 2 
57 Pearl Handle Pocket Knife Louisismaunaln ee. ci8 * 2.003 
58 Ladies’ Pearl Handle Pocket Knife. -* 2,00) 3 
5% Pair of Shears.... . * 1,00) 2 
60 Button hole Scissors ...... .....6c0.0. ok 40) 1 
AY Grathcl Uot G0 (07) 2 Re * 1,00 2 
62 Pocket Tool Holder...... ie rseevarena 1.00; 2 
63 Gem Soldering Cas sket.. Sst¥eed grsasveee Bezolre 
64 Hand Drill ace Oe. caeeee Was kame we .60 1 
65 New Lemon Squeezer. peu aacate ete< senwe 735) 1 
66 Folding Table Mats (6)..........000 ccees, FQ00eS 
67| Bread Mixer and Kneader......... ........ 3.25) 5 
68 White Mountain Potato Parer.............. 1,00; 2 
69! White Mountain —* Coring and Slicing 
} Machine. .. 1.00) 2 
%0 Crumb Tray and Brush.. 1.00) 2 
. Revolving Grater ......-.c00. 1.00} 2 
2 Hanging Lamp .............. 4.25! 6 
"3 Tne Best Spring Bed...... 10.00 11 
%4 Universal Clothes W PINGOP: sci :ccsoc cases] C0078 
%5 Bedroom Toilet Set.......... Werte 6.00 8 
0 Parlor Night DAMN. 60 esis ccc aces voce 1,00 2 
SM ARPIOL ORS oiooc os aneweensnews niwespesaves 30.00 38 
%8 Shaving Set. ~% 5.75 
%9 The American Electro M: ignetic Battery. * 3.00 5 
80 India Rubber Blanket............. rs Mee ae: 
$1 The Mystic Carpet Sweeper........... cece) aoe 
82 Parlor Lamp EE ETE SEN Oe OE -| 6.00 8 
PP RIINRMNEA) AVON SOG foo 056 5 6-d dicinia s oiSiasroae Sana saws 13.00 18 
84 The American Agricultur ist nines Mi-, 
RPSOODG. 50655 538 sic a08 0.00 10 
85 Thermometer. sieipend S awst Wale 1.2: 2 
86 Steel Magnet...........0.006 -60 1 
87 Steel Macnet (Larger).. 1.6. 2 
88 Opera Glass.......... 6.00 8 
89 Opera Glass... 7.00 9 
90 Reading Glas 1.50 2 
91 Reading Giles 1.20 2 
92 Dinner Caster.......e00 6.00 6 
93 Card Rack..........06 6.50 7 
91 Child's Cup......... 3.50 5 
95 Pickle Caster.. és 2.75: 3 
DO TERT occ 44.00 44 
Any of the articles named 


ace 


office. 








97 Tea Set. 


9$ Patent Jewel C ase. ‘ 


99 Flower Vases....... ‘ 


100 Tea Set... 
101, Tete a-tete Set 


102 Pair of Knife Rests.... 


ok De.) Sa 

104 Spoon Holder... ............. cece eee ee ence 
105 Breakfast Caster ese aenaehas 
106 Child s Knife. F ork, and ‘Spoon, * 
107 Flower Vase, NO. 3.......- 000. .cccc00- oa 
108 Spoon Holder....... ..........-. 4 
LOD CAMOBGN: ics ce seca cesses ik 
110 Butter Dish ... | ........ 
111 Card Receiver. ...........0 ccc ceec cece ‘ 
RES BURP TE ODQB S is sisiecsio:s so 6.90000 seeecce- se 
113 Sugar Shell, Mustard —_—— and. alt 

FMM pxicaiidines 25% Coes reroute eaies oo 

SIP BGGCr DIG c5 i ancicseccaseee ae sees ne 
115 Nut Picks and Cracker........ ........ * 
116 Silver Plated Knives and Forks.......... 
117 Butter Knife ......... hedusencseanden ae 
118 One Dozen Tea Spoons, . ae ee tk 
119 One Dozen Table Spoons........ * 


120 One Dozen Table Forks............. ....% 


121, Napkio Ring........ 
122 Napkin Ring ee 
123 Fruit Knife and Nut 


124,Gold Mounted Business Pencil.. 


pages ae 





IWS Graphoscope, oi. 25.0606 cocesses Bei 

126 Gaskell’s Compendium...... ............ 
127 Satchel Box of Paints.... .......... .... * 
128 Box of Water Colors... ccscsccsscscecscs * 
129 Murillo Moist Color Box........... ..... * 
130, Box Gold and Silver Paint............... * 
ISL BOK OF Ol COLOR... vosicees 0 os cccces <n.) 
FE CO NI coe cancaiabisie es cccesiemeincmens, sae: * 
Re RINE, ios a.c creck cccreacei seas nance * 
1384/Canvas Portfolio ............  .e.ee coon *| 
135|Glass Paper Weight .......0.06 osssesseee * 
TAG OPT: CAPE? CMU. oicsciccccicsicescscccces * 
13°, Smoked Pearl Card-case........  ......6 * 
188: Photograph Album............02....sesseses | 
139 Stereoscope and 6 Views...... ..........-. 
TAOIHOX OF BIAUONERY.. o0...0. ciessecscevesecces * 


141 Autograph Album... 
142 Nickle Plated Calend: 
143 Portable Pocket Inks 


144 Lady’ *s Pocketbook. . 


146 La Basket........ 
147, Shopping or School Bag. ..... 


148 Guitar. 






OND 
MMOs e scicircwcsciscuos 


149 Concertina......... ‘ 
450, German Harmonica.. 
DP EOT OOS <5 os saseiccaiadiagacs entice csewees 
152)The Travers’ Patent Hammocks......... * 
|The Travers’ Patent Hammocks.... ..... ok 


153 A Telegraph Apparat 
154 Daisy Printing Press 


us for Everfbody 


WSS PNG SHORE "PCRCHET oc ciccssicccceesseceees * 
156 Student’s Companion...... el saaseaee meses * 
157;/Novelty Lantern.......... Ninadheraisisiosiawwsssie *k 
158 Eclipse Steam Engine...... * 
159 oo an aia Press...... aie 


162 Three r nea a in One...... gaafatenataaeaiod 
163)Magic Lantern for Boys......cccccccccece * 
164 Vignette PRON Bris di0%s:6ased-cis de siGerdsarnes * 
165/Parlor Roller Skates... ....ccccoescccses 


* 
166|The Great East River Suspension bridge. * 


167 Three Premiums in One Ri Narenssiaelsceeere + 3s ‘ 


169 Home B ackboards, The Daisy 
170, The Holly Blac kboard PSecleadaeawne 


171/The Young Artist's 
| Combined........ 
One Pair Skates..... 
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{| Bull-dog Bank 
5, Great American Circt 
6|The Great N. Y. and 
7 Kicking Mule Bank. 
178 Combination Grocery 


a 
‘ 
¥ 
‘ 
‘ 
y 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
177 


179/Sleigh....... + os eeseeseeeeeces . 
180|Boy‘s Star Line W AZON...6e. 


181/Spy Glass.. 
182|Slide Vi hee 
183/Perambuiator.. 
181|Boy’s Wagon ....... 


185|Doll Pe FagOn aoe 


186|Boy’s Bicycle........ 


rors Drawing ‘Instruments...... noness ee 
PBGUPUIBGRIGS o55icssiesscceses 
Instrumenis...... 
Instruments........ 
Instruments 
192 Marking Ink and Pen (Briges’ - pease ce 


188 Drawing 
189 Drawing 
190 Drawing 
191| Drawing 


193 Tool Chest, ** A,”’. 
194 Tool Chest, ‘‘ B,’’... 
195 Tool Chest, ‘‘C,°’... 
196 Tool Chest, ‘ D,”.. - 
197 Tool Chest, ‘** E,’ 


es eeeeee 


Blackboard and Ease! 


DOMMIRATION SADIE ..0...is:ccccceesscesice * 


WS. ccccccccrcceccccce 


London Mena -eric, 


* 
Die GinaSa ena) aai(s/e Rea Bo 
StOre. 4.5. eaveaawis * 
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198 Eagle Combined es and Walking Culti- 


| ~vator.. ‘ 
199\Planet Jr. Cultivator. 
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‘That Everybody Wants: 
and that Everybody 
can get Without Money 

—if they wish. 


$12.00 42 


7.00; 7 
4.00 4 
56.00 56 
19.00 19 
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1.50 2 


2.70 4 


35.00 35 
14,0015 


Full Description, with Engravings (44 pages), mailed free to any address. 
Send for ean 





desirable articles named below, everybody can easily obtain one or more, Without expense. 


(These descriptions are well worth 






















200 The New Blanchard Churn......... %..... $8.00 9 
201 Whitman’s Fountain Pump................| 8.50 9 
202 A Greenhouse Pump.......... 2. ....ceceee 9.00 8 
203 Lewis’ Combination Force Pump 6.00 7% 
2u4 W. 8S. Biunt’s. Improved Universal Force 

1 | ee nee pee 20.50 23 
205 The New Remington Carbon C lippe r Plow. 14.00 15 
216 The A BC Corn Sheller.... .......0.. cc0ese 12.00 13 
207 CALVING LOAM cesccccnas soanousax So sue * 1.10; 2 
208 A $15 Overcoat.... -- | 15.00)16 
209 $20 Farmer's Suit. ................06. see) 20.0 +20 
ON SOs MOC: PENG ois. oi5 ci aisinreccnrsinas cocnenneetiese 35.00 35 
211 Triumph Combination Linen Marker..... * 1.00, 2 
212 Auburndale Metallic Thermometer... .... * 3.00) 8 
Auburndale Metallic Thermometer... .. .* 2.50) 3 
Auburndale Metallic Thermometer....... * 2.00) 2 
213 Light Single Harness.................... * 12.00/15 
214 Whitman’s Halter Bridle................. * 5.00) 7 
215 Dictionary Holder...... ..| 2.00) 3 
BIG VCRG CAE 56 <ccccassscovsanreeecee Sakee * 4.00) 4 
217 Vest Chain..... arsiacetesy, Mal dearemeacantreaare * 4.50) 5 
218 Vest Chain.......... ous paerasard cetera gaat * 4.50) 5 
Mi CHU OMAIELS Secdicksecsakeswe woe serhare * 4.00 4 
PRRWORWOMM Gc ecccenancie deanapindeeeidaess * 3.25) 3. 
EL Se ren ey ean ornare: * 4.00) 4. 
922 A Gold Thimble................c0cecceeee * 62/1 
293 A Gold Thimble... 20.2.0. lesee eee * 2.00) 2 
224 Watch Key, Cross Pattcrn............... * 1.50 2 
225 Lace Pin .78| 1 
226 Lace Pin... 5) 1 
227 Lace Pin -%5) 1 
228 Ladies’ Gold Set 6.00) 7 
229 Ladies’ Gold Set............ceceee se eeee * 3.00/ 3 
230 Ladies’ Gold Set............-.eeceeeseeeee * 3.00) 3. 
SEP Eames Galt Seb. .ccccc. ccecccessessace %* 3.00) 3 
Pati Ladies’ Gold Set... ....0....ccceccoessse wes * 2.50'3 
233 Finger Ring 1.00} 1 
234 Finger Ring 1.00) 1 
235 Finger Ring -* 1.00) b 
236 Finger Ring * 1.00) 1 
937 Finger Ring -* 1.00) 1 
238 Finger Ring * 1.00) 1 
239 Finger Ring... * 1.00 1 
LP ee * 2.50 3 
241 Bloodstone Locket seeanea Gale 
242; Watch Charm............. bi iidvcmenaaiels ok 15 1 
243 Onyx Locket...... icddtidcadelsndadn te oo B «62.50: 8 
EE OM ai ieee). 0 Acninwideaadecidacasewadane * «1.25 2 
245 Seif-Adjusting Watch Key............... *| 1.00 2 
Self-Adjusting Watch BGs eescsincwas - » * «1.50 3 
PRE ROON CMM a occ Siesicis tinescanesancecees -. *|- 5.00; 6- 
OT INCOM CNG sia ie:0.08. eesedgacicle ee évsnreeeMly UGE a 
SA ACO: CUB reso cetnsvecesvinnsen oes o. » * 3.25) 4 
249 Neck Chain.. — *| 5.00) 6 
250|Neck Chain......... -- * 5.00) € 
PURINCOM CUB ia... sccnnsdccevdacceravenes *) =3.25) 4 
PTINCGM CHO yo ccccccccaaismnececees wees -%*| 2.50) 3 
253 Pair Bracelets..........0. -. scscs s+. sees * «65.00, 6 
254 Pair Bracelets........... a Kedaewecssaas * 864.50 5 
Ri EI PACCLOUB as. ois sin cseccdeadaerssasinas * %.00 8 
Pi BE DIACOIOIB, 65. 6.5 occ céinciccveveenasiees --* %.00 8 
S57 Pail BYACElCB 6. cc esccccwnescecess cos Sy CNS 
258 Pair Bracelets. ..... ... wae aici -wieieeceqe Mee eee 
SEO SICGGVE BUUONG. co. sccccascews avvecce wa * 100 2 
260 Sleeve Buttons.......... Swhnatewed .%| 1.7%) 2 
261 Sleeve Buttons. ........ cece eee cee -* 100 2 
262 Sleeve Buttons.... © 2. cceceeeee -* 2.00) 3 
263 Sleeve Buttons,.........cccccee -+ssccves * 1.50) 2 

264 The New Improved Remington Sewing Ma- 
CUA inks. Kornnnicunesames ce eeeeee! 50.00/40 
265 New Double-Barrel Shot Gun. .... 45.00 50° 

266 Single-Barrel, Central Fire, Breech Loading | 
TRO GUS os 35 cose civers oa sec cence * 15.00 25 

267 Remington’s Breech Loading Single Shot | 
} ROMO ois ore Wiwinaniacaalncauaea aed aaa * 21.00 22 
268' Hunter’s or Sporting Rifie................ * 27 00'80- 
269 Popular Long Range Creedmoor Rifle.... * 80.00 80: 
PIO RCVOIVEE GF RINE) co's nscnscceestieaceasive * 2.50 4 
271 Revolver. Double Action. ..%* 8.5011 
272) Shot and Powder Measure * .50) 1 
273 Shot Pouch De aatesiee Side eencccs adden ae 
274 Cartridge Bags. .. ...... eairas * 1.50) 2 
275 Cartridge Belt...... ceainncmane wuisete ..%* 2.00) 3 
Ti POWder Plas he. soci cesscecseceee rarer iy 
yA err ie 2 wedewa * 1.00 2 
278 Leggins Bos icons wacaus ccee-e % 8.00) 4 
279 Whitman’s Riding or Driving "Bit........ 8 .9 
290; COMPASS. ..6:0.5.0:2:0:5 00000. Rrrmprrrerrnce bor ee 
281 Deg Call or Whistle ... 22... ane .* 501 
282 Dog Collar.. slau “eivehseitveamana eee --* 1.00 2 
283 Drinking Cups....... sbceacenee romrrerre fo es 
SOO GAMC BEE oc isccccces sce caine sadewaceacea, Cae 
Sly Qtity OSG: 5... co <seccineee siditadadanae econ | 8.00 2 
TOG Gast COVER. oii cies. ccisciciaee edecevecacce ey] (aeue a 
SOC EA BUR, 6 oc occ ccsinccsascnseseccease Wy Aneue ee 





Send fcr our Beautitul Illustrated Premi- 
um List, which we will mail to you Free, containing 
Illustrations and Descriptions of the articles 
enumerated in the above list. You will also find many 
valuable and interesting BOOKS offered as Premiums, 


which cannot be placed in this list for want of space, 


above can be purchased, for the price named, at the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
All articles marked with a (*) are sent prepaid by mail or express, to any point in the United States. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. | 


COLORADO 


AS AN 


AGRICULTURAL STATE 


ITS 


Farms, Fields, aud Garden Lands. 


By WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
A Volume of Great Value and Interest to 


Those Seeking Farms and Homes 
in the Far West. 





In his preface to this work the author says: 
In preparing this volume I have aimed to keep 
strictly witniu the border ine of facts. Twelve 
years of careful observation, a personal acquaint- 
ance with nearly all the valleys described herein, 
an earnest desire to make public the agricultural 
resources of a State whose remarkable growth has 
no parallel in American history,—these have been 
impelling motives in the preparation of this truth- 
ful account of the valleys, plains, and parks of 
Colorado. 

People generally will be very greatly surprised 
to learn from this volume that a very large tract of 
territory in the new State of Colorado is adapted 
to agricultural purpeses, 

The impression has generally been, that Colora- 
do is mainly a mining State; but here readers will 
discover that they can have beautiful farms, by 
pleasant streams, in quiet valleys, and where there 
is not a sufficiency of rainfall irrigation furnishes 
all the water that is required. 

There is no person in the United States so well 
adapted to describe the agricultural resources of 
this State, as the author. 

Mr. Pabor has travelled from one end of the 
State to the other, and is familiar with every mile 
of territory in Colorado, not excepting the Ute 
country. 

The book abounds in statements and facts of 
great interest. Indeed, we may safely say that all of 
the various articles hitherto published regarding 
Colorado, do not together give such a clear, con- 
cise, and valuable presentation of the various re- 
sources of the State. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CuapTerR I.—Introductory. 

CuapTeR II.—Historical and Geographical. 

CyraPrTeR III.—Colonization in Colorado. 

CuaprTerR [V.—Irrigation—Measurement of Water. 

Cuaptrer V.—Area Susceptible of Irrigation. 

CuaPTerR VI.—How Farming Pays. 

CuHapTerR VII.—Cache-la-Poudre Valley. 

CuarPter VIII.—Big Thompson, Little Thompson, St. 
Vrain. 

CuapTeR IX.—Boulder and Clear Creek Valleys. 

CuaPrer X.—South Platte Valley. 

CuaPtTEeR XI.—Southern Colorado. 

CHapTerR XII.--San Luis Park. 

CuapTerR XIII.—Southwestern Colorado. 

CuaPTeR XIV.—Artesian Wells— Reservoirs, 

CHAPTER XV.—Apiculture. 

CuaPTeR XVI —Fruit Growing. 

Cuartger XVII.—Questions and Answers. 

CuaPTreR XVIII.—Colcrado Agricultural College, 

CuaPrer XIX.—Farming Jour: als. 

CHAPTER XX.—Cattle and Sheep. 

CuaprerR XXI.—The Railway System of the State. 

CuaptTer XXII.—Garden Culture by Irrigation, 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
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SOMETHING 


FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


——<>- ~<—— 
1 Great Work of Art, making a most Bec utiul Ornament 
for the Home of every Dweller in City, Town, oF Country. 


“IN THE MEADOW.” 


4 perfect Plate Copy of the Great Painting by Julien Dupré. 
worth $5,000. 
—— 

(ts?OPINION OF AN EMINENT ARTIST. .& 

I was delighted this morning, in passing the window of the American Agricul- 
turist, to see offered as a Premium a reproduction of a ver beautiful Picture, 
‘IN THE MEADOW,” by Dupré. This Picture is an Educator, and I am 
vlad to see the American Agriculturist the first to take hold of it. 


October 27, 1882. F. 8. CHURCH. 


Julien Dupré, one of the most famous artists of the French School, was born 
in Paris, where for many years his magnificent works of art, in the Salons of that 
city, have attracted the attention of people of all nations; he is a pupil of the ar- 
tists Pils, Langée and H. Lehmann. 

In 1880 he received a medal from the French Salon, for one of his great works. 
Again in 1881 he received another medal], as a mark of distinction for his rare 
ability. This last and greatest of his productions, ** IN "THE MEADOW.” 
(Dans la Prairie,) reached this country about the first of October, and is pronounced 


by our American Artists one of the grandest, if not the grandest of the remarkable 


pictures produced this year. It has been on exhibition in the gallery of 


paintings a@joining the office of the American Agriculturist, where it was daily visited 
by large numbers of people. Our plate copy is large, but not too large to be framed. 
It is lit inches lorg and 12 inches wi’e. Even though it be not framed, it makes 
a beautiful ornament for any room. 

This picture is now being reproduced by our artists, especially for the readers 
of the American Agriculturist, There is fo other reproduction in the United States. 
As above stated, the original painting is offered at $5,000. 


“IN THE MEADOW ”’ represents a farm scene of great beauty. 
In the distance are seen the farmer’s dwelling and outbuildings nestling quietly ina 
dense mass of rich foliage; near by area group of cattle, standing or lying down in the 
shade. In the direct foreground is presented perhaps the finest engraving of a cow 
ever executed. 

The marvelous outlining of the animal is alike the wonder and admiration of our 
American artists who call to examine the picture. She has broken away from a 
stake (Z/ahl), to which she was tied, and is moving off to join the other cattle. The 
peasant woman, to whom the cow belongs, has caught up the broken strands of the 
rope, and is endeavoring to bring back the wayward animal. The outlines of the 
woman’s face, the whole expression of her countenance, and her attitude are those 
of strength and determination, fully equal to that displayed by the unruly animal in 
her efforts to release herself from the vigorous grasp. Taken all in all, the farm 
picture is one of surpassing loveliness and beauty. 

This picture is givem to every subscriber to the American Agriculturist 
for 1883, new or old, whether coming singly at $1.50 each, orinclubs. Subscribersin 
Premium Clubs will also be entitled to it. The Picture will be delivered at this Of- 
fice free, or if sent by mail, 10c. mus be sent to pay cost of postage, packing, etc. 
It will be reproduced on heavy plate paper, and securely packed in a suitable tube 
for mailing REMEN BER, this powerful picture will be delivered 
FREE, to every subscriber to the American Agriculturist (English or German 
Edition). It will be sent to a subscriber at any Post Office in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of 10c. for packing, postage, ete. 


Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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Books for Winter Reading 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


Do you raise Poultry? 


Lewis’ Practical Poultry Book. 
a Work on the Breeds, Breeding, Rearing, and General 
Management of Poultry, with Full. Instructions for 
Caponizing. 100 Engravings. Cloth, Octavo. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 
The management of Poultry in large numbers, being a 
series of articles written for the American Agriculturist. 
Illustrated. By H.H.Stopparp. 12mo. Paper cover, 
.50; Cloth. 


Have your Own Fish Pond. 
Fish Culture..............--. $1.75 


details of Artificial Breeding and 
Salmon, Shad, and other Fishes. 


Norris’ 
Embracing all the 
Rearing of Trout, 


by TuappEvus Norris. Finely Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 

Roosevelt and Green’s Fish Hatching 

and Fish Catching..........-...-. $1.50 


The authors’ names are sufficient to indicate the char- 
acter, scope, and value of this new work. By R. B. 
RoosEVELT and SETH GREEN. Cloth, 12mo. 


PBT ices ae arndaei~ sadenconiend $2.00 
By Prof. G. Brown Goopg, with an account of the 
Agricultural uses of the Fish, by Prof. W. 0. Ar- 
WATRR. 30 Plates. Cloth, 8vo. 


Do you keep Birds, Rabbits, 
etc. ? 


American Bird Fancier................-- 50 
Or How to Breed, Rear, and Care for Song and Domes- 
tic Birds. This valuable and important little work for 
all who are interested in the keeping of Song-Birds, 
has been revised and enlarged, and is now a complete 
manual upon thesubject. Ail who own valuable birds, 
or wish to do so, will find the new Fancier indispensa- 





ble. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. By D. J. 
Browne, and Dr. Futter WALKER. Illustrated. 
Paper Cover. 

Bit TINE «=: << « «5655655 505442-5 $1.50 


A practical guide for the management of Singing and 


Cage Birds. Fully Illustrated. Several Colored 
Plates. By C. E. Dyson. Cloth, 12mo. 
Canary Birds......... Paper, .50, Cloth, ,75 


A Manual of Useful and Practical Information for 
Bird-Keepers. 18mo. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier................ 30 
Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, and General Management 
of Rabbits; their Diseases and Remedies; Fuli Di- 
rections for the Construction of Hutches, Rabbitries, 
etc. Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Illustrated. By C.M. Bement. Paper cover, 12mo. 


Take a little Recreation, and 
Give your Boys some. 


Stonehenge’s Rural Sports. 
Re-written, greatly enlarged, and brought down to 
1882. By SToNEHENGE and OTHERS. Profusely Illus- 
trated. One large octavo volume, with 966 pages, half 


ne 


morocco, 0) 


Do you want to Learn to 
Shoot on the Wing? 


Shooting on the Wing. 
Plain Directions for Acquiring the Art, with Useful 
Hints concerning all that pertains to Guns, Shooting, 
and particularly in regard to Loading to Kill. Cloth, 
12mo. 5 


American Game Bird Shooting. 
By Joun Mortimer Murray, author of ‘Shooting 
Adventures in the Far West,” etc., etc. Profuscly Il- 
lustrated, and describing the haunts and habits of 
Game Birds generally. 12mo., tinted paper. 2.00 














Do you Hunt and Trap? 


The Dogs of Creat Britain, America, 
and other Countries.— 1882-3 Edi- 


tion. 

(New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition.) Their Breed- 
ing, Training. and Management in Health and Disease. 
Comprising all the essential parts of the two Standard 
Works on the Dog, by ** STONEHENGE,”’ thereby fur- 
nishing what once cost $11.25 for $2.00. Over One 
Hundred Beautiful Engravings, Chapters by Ameri- 
can Writers. Most Complete Dog Book ever Publish- 
ed. Gives Complete Official Lists of Premiums 
Awarded at Bench Shows, down to 1882. Cloth, 
12mo. 2.00 


How to Hunt and Trap. 
By Jos. H. Barty, Hunter and Taxidermist for the 
U.S. Surveys. A Companion Book to * Practical Taxi- 
dermy and Home Decoration,” and by the same author. 
It contains cighty illustrations from photographs and 
field sketches by the author. A book of rough experi- 
ence, treating on hunting, camping, horses, mules, 
dogs, guns, boats, canoes, traps, and trapping; tells 
how to hunt all game, from the English Snipe to the 
Buflalo. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Long’s American Wild Fowl Shooting. 
Fully Describing all Wild Fowl: their Haunts, Hab- 
its, and Best Modes of Decoying and Shooting Them: 
Gives a True History of Choke Bores; Tells How to 
Train Retrievers; and How to Test the Shooting 
Powers of Shot Guns. By Josep W. Lone. Iilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 
By Jos. H. Batty, Taxidermist for the Government 
Surveys and many Colleges and Museums in the United 
States. 125 Illustrations. An entirely new and com- 
plete, as well as authentic work on Taxidermy—giving 
in detail full directions for collecting and mounting 
Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, Insects, and General 
Objects of Natural History. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 





Valuable Miscellaneous Farm 


Information. 
Eassie’s Wood and Its Uses.......... $1.50 


A Hand book for the use of Contractors, Builders, 
Architects, Engineers, Timber Merchants, etc. By P. 
B. Eassie. Cloth, 12mo. 


Farming for Profit...........-..-.--.. $3.75 


A Hand-book for the American Farmer. A practical 
work. Edited by Jonn E. Reap. Illustrated. Cloth, 
8vo., large. 


Henderson's Hand-Book of the Grasses of 
Great Britain and America. .. $1.50 
Their Generic and Specific Character, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Soils best adapted for their Cultiva- 
tion, etc. By JoHN HENDERSON. Cloth, 12mo. 


Bennett's Farm Law. Cloth, ,.75, Sheep 
$1.00 


A Treatise on the Legal Rights and Liabilities of 
Farmers. By Hon. EpMuND H. Bennett, LL.D. One 
volume, 12mo. 


Broom Corn and Brooms. Paper, .50 


A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and Making 


Brooms on a Small or Large Scale. Illustrated. 
12mo, 
Tucker’s Sugar Analysis.............. $3.50 


A Complete Manual on this subject, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Chemistry of Cane Sugar. By J. H. 
TuckER, Pu. D. Cloth, 8vo. 


Allen’s New American Farm Book.$2.50 
The very best work on the subject ; comprising all 
that can be condensed into an available volume. Orig- 
inally by Ricuarp L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly en- 
larged by Lewis F. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo. 





American Weeds and Useful Plants.$1,75 
An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, 
Gardener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description 
(with accurate Illustrations), of the Weeds and Piants 
found in American Fields and Gardens, which meet 
the observation, or require the attention of Cultivators; 
with practical suggestions for their Eradication when 
needed. By Wm. Darina, M. D., and Pror. Gao. 


THURBER. Thoroughly Illustrated with 277 Engray- 
ings. Cloth, 12mo. 
Robinson's Facts for Farmers....... $5.00 


Also for the Family Circle. By Soton Rosinson. A 
variety of rich materials for all land-owners, about do- 
mestic animals and domestic economy: farm buildings, 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and all farm crops, 
tools, fences, fertilization, draining, and irrigation ; 
with an appendix on the diseases of domestic animals ; 
a choice selection of reliable and indispensable law 
forms ; and tables calculating interest at any rate per 
cent required. Beautifully illustrated with steel en- 
gravings. Cloth, 8vo. 1,100 pages. 


Thomas’ Rural Affairs. (per Volume)..$1.50 
Complete in Nine Volumes. Being a reprint on larger, 
finer, and heavier paper, of the very valuable articles 
in every department of Rural Economy, which have 
heretofore appeared in annnal numbers, from 1855 to 
1881, inclusive, under the title of the “Annual Regis- 
ter of Rural Affairs... These volumes contain about 
340 pages each of reading matter, and are illustrated 
with more than Three Thousand Engravings, a large 
part of them from drawings and designs made ex- 
pressly for the purpose. Cloth, 12mo. 


Chemistry of the Farm............... $1.00 
Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, 
and in the most popular manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing a 
welcome manual for those, who, while not having 
time to systematically study Chemistry, will gladly 
have such an idea as this gives them of its relation to 
operations on the farm. By R. WartneTon, F. 0, 8. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Learn to Cook Well. 


Corson’s Twenty-five Cent Dinners for 
Families of Six. 
A useful book, especially for farmers’ families. New 
edition. Paper cover, 16mo, A) 
Corson’s Cooking School Text Book, 
And Housekeeper’s Guide to Cookery and Kitchen 


Management. A practical work, containing full in- 
formation. By Miss Jutrer Corson, Sup’t N. Y. 


Cloth, 


OUR CATALOGUES. 


New Revised Edition of the Sports- 
man’s Companion. 
Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 


gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue, 


New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sporte, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President 
SAM’L BURNHAM, secretary. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL WORKS PERTAINING 
O RURAL LIFE. 


751 Broadway, New York, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


Cooking School. 12mo. 1.25 
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Waste Places Made Profitable. 
<< 

In many places the planting of trees for timber 
and fuel is a matter of so much importance, that 
the farmer accepts it asa necessity. We do not 
refer to tree-planting of this kind. There are few 
farms, large or small, take the country through, 
in what are regarded as wooded districts, but 
have some lots too rocky for a good pasture, 
a hill-side too steep for culture, or a spot that 
is from some cause utterly unproductive. Such 
places were once covered with fine trees, and 
trees are what they are now waiting for, to cover 
their roughness and profit their owners. A dozen 
fine Black Walnut trees can be sold any day for 
ready money. A small grove of White Ash would 
be worth much more than the land upon which it 
stands. White Pine or the Red Pine, often im- 
properly called the ‘“‘ Norway Pine,’’ may possibly 
be the tree best suited to the locality. There are 
valuable kinds in abundance. Unless this matter 
is taken up now, and the selection of the tree or 
trees for the locality made, while there is yet lei- 
sure, the matter will go over for another year. The 
great obstacle to the planting of forest-trees on a 
small scale, has been the supposed difficulty in rais- 
ing them from the seed. Tree seeds require no more 
earethan white beans. But some care they must 
have. There is no need, however,of starting with the 
seeds; there are nurserymen who make a business 
of raising seedling forest-trees, and if one wants a 
few hundred trees only, it is much cheaper to buy 
one or two-year-old seedlings. If they are planted 
with the care a gardener gives his cabbages, they 
will grow, and increase in value from the day they 
are set out. Recollect that the value of timber of 
the best kinds will in the future be not less than 
at present. In the twenty-five years that must 
pass before the trees reach a useful size, their 
value will enormously increase. 


Speculation in Grain and Provisions. 
ae 

According to circulars sent out by houses in 
Chicago, an easy way of making money is offered. 
We do not wonder that many readers send us these 
documents, and ask our advice about them. It is 
here plainly shown in black and white, that a sum, 
say $10, invested with the firm has returned over 
$80 in 17 months. The inference is that others 
may do the same, and our friends are invited to in- 
vest in any amount from $10 up to $1,000. We re- 
gard all speculations of this kind as outside of 
proper business operations ; indeed they differ lit- 
tle, if any, from gambling. The successes are pub- 
lished, but how was it with the great majority who 
invested, and that was the last they ever saw of 
their money? A farmer’s “investment”’ in corn 
should be, to put it into the ground at the proper 
season ; the returns may not be so large, but they 
aré very safe. 
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A Neglected Fruit. 
BY W. W. MEECH. 
- 

The Quince, Cydonia, has been disseminated 
from Southern Europe and Western Asia to all 
other places where it is cultivated. The Greeks 
esteemed it very highly, calling it Kudonion Malon, 
the Cydonian apple, and used it as a preserve. 
The Romans greatly appreciated its excellence, 
giving to it the botanical name, Cydoniz, from 
Cydon, a city on the island of Crete, where special 
attention was first attracted to its merits, for both 
food and medicine. The French, to whom we are 
indebted for the Angers variety, so much used for 
dwarfing the pear, and some other varieties of less 
value, call it Coing, or Coignasier. The Germans, 
to whose soil it is indigenous, give it the name of 
Quitie, or Quittenbuum; while the Dutch call it 
Kivepeer ; the Spanish, Membrillo, and the Italians, 
Cotogno, or Cotogna, According to Goropiecus, 
the golden apples of the Hesperides were quinces, 
and not oranges, as some commentators pretend. 
The early colonists of America brought with them, 
from Europe, the quince, with other fruits, and 
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while the cultivation of the apple, pear, and peach 
has been carried almost to perfection in beauty 
and excellence, the quince, with great possibilities, 
both for home use and the market, has been quite 
neglected. For half a century about all that has 
been done to improve our varieties of the quince, is 
the testing of a few foreign sorts, and a few seed- 
lings raised by casual cultivators. Horace Gree- 
iey’s advice to farmers to “give half a dozen quinces 
moist, rich locations by the side of your fences,” 
was a fair description of the old-time method of 
setting a few trees in the fence corners, or where 
they would be most out of the way, and then leave 
them to take their chances. If enough fruit was 
grown on them to make a few jars of preserves, and 
a few glasses of jelly, the wants in that direction 
were supplied. Of course, few quinces were car- 
ried to the market, and those were often of inferior 
quality. 

Observing the scarcity of quinces in the markets 
of our large cities, and the consequent high prices, 
in comparison with other fruits, I was led to the 
study of this neglected fruit, and began experi- 
menting to see how it might be improved, and the 
demand for quinces be met. The results so far 
attained have exceeded my most sanguine expec- 
tations. My aim has not been to produce new or 
better varieties, but to learn so to cultivate those 
already well known, as to secure the best results. 





Wonderful Fruits Offered. 
ies. 

A friend in Ohio writes us that parties claiming to 
represent a ‘‘ Fruit-growers’ Association ” in Michi- 
gan, are sclling fruit trees in his neighborhood, for 
which great claims are made. The apple trees are 
said to be grafted on the Russian stock, which in- 
sures a hardy, long-lived tree, and enormous prices 
are asked. There are Russian apples which are 
very hardy, but that grafting ordinary apples on 
Russian stocks will make them any hardier, is very 
doubtful. Our friends may be sure of one thing: 
No really valuable new fruit is first introduced by 
tree peddlers, and unless it has been tested, and 
properly reported upon, it should be let alone, 
Sometimes these adventurers make claims so absurd 
that no one should be deceived. It is not long ago 
that one had peach trees, warranted to be free from 
borers, because they were “‘budded upon French 
willow.’’? The same caution is to be observed with 
new, or wonderful seeds. If anew kind of wheat, 
or oats, is warranted to yield 20 or more bushels to 
the acre than any other, that is a good kind not to 
to buy. 

—_——e ae 


New Books. 
eee 

A Work on American Cattle.—There are 
certain works in various departments of human 
knowledge, which, when they appear, are at once 
accepted as standards. That is, they bring up all 
that need to be said to the time they are written. 
Such works, complete in their departments, up to 
acertain date, as years go on, only need to have 
the improvements or additions of those years in- 
corporated with the original, to keep them abreast 
of the times, and make them more useful than an 
entirely new work would be. Each author can 
only add such matters as are within his own expe- 
rience, and he is obliged to accept from others 
what has gone before. 

We often have an illustration of this in works 
upor agriculture and rural matters generally. An 
author makes his work complete up to its date. 
During a decade, new subjects and new methods 
are introduced. Ambitious authors may think it 
necessary to make a work especially to include 
these. They can not ignore the past, and the so- 
called new work is only new in a very small part. 
Much better is it for the author of a well-estab- 
lished work to incorporate from time to time such 
new matters as may be needed, than to multiply 
works which, up toa certain date, if truthful, must 
be essentially alike. These thoughts occurred to us 
in looking over “ American Cattle, their History, 
Breeding, and Management,’’ by Lewis F. Allen. 
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The first edition, a modest volume, as compared 
with the present revised edition, when it appeared 
several years ago at once took its place as the work 
on American Cattle, or to be more accurate, ‘ Cat- 
tle in America.” In the catch phrase ef the day, 
‘‘it filled the bill,’? and there was nothing more 
required until, in the course of time, new breeds 
were introduced, or old breeds better understood. 
flence the author had only to build on to his origi- 
nal structure, adding the “modern improvements,” 
or as the title states it: ‘“‘Revised and brought 
Down to the Present Time by the Author,—a 
Thoroughly Exhaustive Treatise.’? The present 
edition has an entirely new introduction, written 
in view of the results of the recent Census, and 
contains interesting statistics. It is rather appalling 
to these not used to large figures, to read that the 
eattle of all kinds in this country, are valued at 
over $730,000,000, and that the annual product of 
cheese in 1881-2 was worth $40,000,000, while 
that of butter was, at a low estimate, $240,000,000. 
In view of these figures, it is no wonder that works 
on cattle are needed, and we are glad that the 
venerable author is still able to bring up his stan- 
dard work to meet the needs of the present day. 
Orange Judd Company, New York. Price $2.60. 


Gardening for Young and Old.—By Jo- 
seph Harris. The farmers in England, when they 
complained of the disastrous effects of American 
competition in grains, were told by their best 
friends to stop growing wheat, and raise crops 
which cannot be transported. It isa common com- 
plaint in our older States, that it does not pay, in 
the face of Western competition, to grow corn and 
wheat. The true remedy then is, to raise other 
crops, which the Western States can not supply. 
Mr. Harris and other thoughtful farmers, have long 
felt that our high priced lands must be devoted to 
high priced crops. The old methods, which were 
well enough when the country was new, will no 
longer answer. We must adopt “high farming ” 
in order to make farming pay, and that this much 
talked of high farming, means making the land pro- 
duce all that itcan. In other words, we must raise 
what have been regarded as garden crops in our 
fields, and in introducing these crops, we must also 
adopt garden culture. To advocate his views, and 
point out how field-gardening is to be done, Mr. 
Harris has written this book, with the feeling that 
yvung people will soonest see the need of a change 
and will most readily adapt themselves to it. He 
addresses himself to the young, though he does 
not altogether cut off the old from his teachings. 
The object of the work is to show how garden 
crops may be grown in field culture, and his teach- 
ings are mainly from his own experience, presented 
in that familiar style so well known to those who 
have read his other writings. We are sure that 
the work will be welcomed by a large class who are 
concerned over the problem ‘‘how to make the 
farm pay.’’ If his work is properly studied and its 
teachings foilowed, it cannot fail to be of great 
service, especially to the coming generation of 
young farmers, and may have much to do in 
“Keeping boys on the farm.”’ A small share of 
the work is devoted to the easily grown flowers, 
which will add to its value in the estimation of the 
mothers and sisters as wellas of the boys. Orange 
Judd Company, New York. Price $1.25. 


Cattle Problems Explained.— By J. W. 
Clarke. Those who are familiar with Gue- 
non's work on Milch Cows, are aware that he 
deals merely in assertions. He says in effect: 
‘Cows with such and such markings will yield a 
ceriain quantity of milk, the flow of which will 
continue for s0 many months.’? Guenon nowhere 
undertakes to explain the cause of the marks, orto 
do anything beyond pointing outa remarkable coin- 
cidence between them and the yield. Mr. Clarke, 
while he accepts, in a general way, Guenon’s obser- 
vations, attempts to show that the escutcheon, or 
“yield mark,”’ as he terms it, is due to natural causes 
and is determined by the weight of the milk within 
the udder. Many other topics are discussed in a 
manner that shows the author to be a close ob- 
server. Price $1.50, 
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The Pension Business, 


> 
Second Letter from W. T. Fletcher. 
LANSDOWNE Farm, i 


Lawrence, Ind., Nov. 20, 1882. 5 

Ep. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.— 

In the November number, you published various 
letters including mine, in regard tothe Fitzgeralds. 
While the facts as related were true, yet unfortu- 
nately the initals of Zhe Fitzgerald were wrong. 
In that way a great injustice was done P. H. Fitz- 
gerald, of Indianapolis, who, instead of being the 
unprincipled rascal represented, has the respect 
of all with whom he has had dealings, as an honest 
and reputable man. Hon. Chas, L. Halstein, U. 8. 
Attorney for this district, tells me that Mr. F.’s 
record is unusually good, and that he has been 
assisted by him in several cases. So much of an 
“amende honorable” to P. H. F. 

Very truly, 
W. T. FLETCHER. 
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A Mass. Mecting of Farmers.—We are 
pleased to note a profitable Convention of Bay 
State farmers at Northampton, December 5th to 
ith, it being the Country Meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Several live questions were 
considered, not among the least important of which 
were: Forest Trees, Poultry for Market, Barbed- 
wire Fences, Farm Implements, ete. 
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The Only nicchine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘hresher and Cleaner, athe Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 

nily ished, thus adopting 1t as the standard 
ms thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 
MENARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie 
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prize essays on special crops, North’n or South’n edition, 
10 cts. Grain and FarmSeeds Manual—history,descrip- 
tions, culture of best Grains,Grasses, Potatoes, 10 cts. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y. and Chicago, Ti. 


6 Shirts for $6.00. 
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2 26 / RE: Two fine Cambric Collars and a 

vair of Cuffs, nicely laundered, 


- Made of Wamsutta Muslin (the 
<j best), with fronts reinforced, 
— bosoms of fine Irish linen 3-ply, 
stitehed 
sent by mail for $1.15. State size 
of collar worn. Circular and 
we I 
sent for 20c., worth 50c., or 6 sets for $1.00, assorted patterns, 
Cc. R. QUINBY, Custom pert... Y 
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samples of material sent free. 
Pleasantville Station, 





» Extra Large Chromos in 


xt nch and Swiss florals, 
mbrance & Good Lu German, Flo- 
erse Carda, Namein fancy scripttype, 10¢, 

sks #1, (8° Our Beautiful bound Book of 100 st for 
1883, 25e, Reduced Price List with each order, lu ted 
premium List, 6c. Address, S, M. FOOTE, Northford, Conn, 
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scapes, name on, 10c. 
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ELEGAN’ NEW STYLE CARDS, Gilt 
of samples 25c. 








Perfect Beauties, new style Imported Chromo Cards, 
Swiss and French florals, roses, birds, mottoes, land- 
Etna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 





—_—= 
Serap Pictures. 10c. 10u Transfer Pictures. 10¢. 
1:2 Perforated Mottoes,10c. ‘2. Birthday Cards, 
J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 





Fringe, Chromo, Fan, Ivy Wreath, Gilt Vase of 
Roses, &c.no 2 alike. name on i(?c. Agent's book 


GORDON PR’T’G CO., Norruroxrp, Cr. 











MAHER & GROSH, 


4 MONROE ST., 
TOLEDO, 
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New Kuife.—3 Blade, Stag or Ebony handle, long blade, 
as carefully made as a razor, post-paid, $1.00. All our 

goods hand-forged from razor-steel, 
and replaced free, if soft or flawy. 
Our Farmers’ Extra Strong 2-biade, 
75 cents ; medium 2-blade,50c.; 1-blade, 
25c.; Extra Strong, i1blade, 50c. 
Hunting Knife,— 
undies’ tine 2- 


. Gents’ 
3-blade, $1.09. 

PRUNING 
SHEARS, io 
KNIFE, best,$1.00. 
40-PAGE LIST 

SENT FREE. 
Also “HOW T 
USE A RAZOR.” 






































Cent 
only $4 


Each, _It is the best Christmas Present ever offered at $1.00 Price of the Sterograph with 100 
200. “With 200 pictures, $4.40, With 800 pictures, $4.65. Send post office order or registered letter to 
WORLD MANUFACTIIRING CO., 122 Nassau Street, 


THE STEROGRAPH 


The aboveisan entirely new invention, just out, which has already become immensely 


popular and is bound to have an ex- 
tensive sale. Itis a Sterograph, and 
as such, is not to be classed with 
the cheap microscopes which are 
sold from one to five dollars each, 
No instrument has ever been offered 
at$1.00equal to it; byitsuse you can 
see the living parasites on the body 
ofa fly, or thescaleson a butterfly’s 
wing, and thousands of other 
R. wonderful things. But this is not 
all. There are turnished with each 
§ iam, 200 Beant 
at otographed on g 
; whee wognified by the Sterograph, 
they appear as distinct to the eye as 
the original paintings from which 
they weretaken. Thereare pictures 
ofall the Presidents ofthe United 
States, copies of the best paintings 
in the country. Also alarge collect- 
ion of miscellaneous views compris- 
ing pictures of Childhood, Love 
Scenes, Comic and Pathetic Pic- 
tures, in fact, for variety, enough to 
suit all tastes, The original of these 
pictures Cost Thousands of 
Dollars, but by this invention 
you have them all at less aS ne 
1 





New Yorke 








ELECT NURSERY.—Fine stock Fruit and Orna- 
N mental Trees, Grape Vines, Roses. Greenhouse Plants, 

etc. Catalogue free. F,. WALKER & CO.., 
New Albany, Indiana. 





| ety ty SEEDS Given Away! A mixed pack- 
age (350 kinds), with sample PARK’s FLORAL MAGAZINE, 
a beautiful illustrated monthly, all for stamp. This is a 
rare offer. Tell all your friends, and ask them to send with 
you. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


FOREST and EVERGREEN TREES, 
Hardy Catalpa Seeds, 


CATALPA, PINE, SPRUCE, LARCH, ASH, &c., &c. 
All Nursery Grown. Tree Sceds, Forest Trees, by mail. 
R. DOUGLAS & SON, Waukegan, Ills. 


RELIABLE SEEDS 


of the very best strains for MARKET GARDENERS, 
FARMERS, FLORISTS, and FAMILY GARDENS. Seeds 
sent by mail all over the country. and guaranteed to reach 
purchasers. Catalogues free on application. 

HOVEY & COMPANY, 


Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


GARDEN, FLOWER, AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
16 South Market St., Boston, Mass, 


300 SORTS OF APPLE, 


Including 100 NEW NORTHERN AND RUS- 
SIAN Varieties, trees of one or two years, just right 
for —— everywhere, and the yearlings for mailing 
as well. 

APPLE ROOT-GRAFTS, most magnificent and 
reliable assortment. Send for NEW SPRING LIST, 


F. K. PHENIX, 
Phoenix Nursery, Delavan, Wis. 


() kK SEEDS. 
NOW all men and women, who buy seeds 


with the letters O. K. handsomely printed 
on the wrappers thereof, that these seeds are of a superior 
this fact in mind, you will at 


quality. 
|X EEPING once conclude that you want 














my Catalogue for 1883, in which the description and 
lliustrations of hundreds of vegetables and flowers 


produces by theee Tes Caen 

: ven. e Catalogue em- 

SEE Ds A RE races everything desired 
for the Garden, Field, and Farm. The whole enclosed 
in an elegant Lithograph Cover, emblematic of 

Earth’s Croductio ing it a book 

a acknownedged to 


LAVERY W HER EB perverse? 


est and most valuable work ever sent out as a Seed 
Catalogue, and perfectly in keeping with the ezxcel- 
lent quality of the seeds it represents, a:'d which are much 
Fs a 7 Besides the Vegetable and 
x u “EV Flower department, there 
is another devoted to choice Farm Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes, and contains illustrations and description 

of the Wonderful Martin Amber W heat. 


) sy OT EN \ send for it. It 
ON a | FAIL T will be sent 

3 FREE, and if you have friends who are desirous 
of buying the hest seeds, send their address along. 


Sow QO. K, SEEDS this year. 


Have no 
other. Use them once and use them always. and the re- 
suits will be satisfactory. Every package bears the 

mark O. K. _Address 


J. A. EVERITT, Watsontown, Pa, 











| SPLENDID HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. 


HE ARTISTIC, the USEFUL, and the BEAUTIFUL 

combined in DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

- See the most splendid Holiday numbers of this model 

Magazine for December and January, and sold everywhere. 

Price, 20c ; yearly, $2. Now is the time to subscribe. Ad- 
dress W., JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 East 14th Street. 


FARMERS and FARMERS’ SONS 
q $50 to $150 
f PER MONTH 
During the Fall and Winter. For particulars, 
Address, J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





= 





SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


and 


LOG BOOK. 


NEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book of 
its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Scantling; cubical contents of 
square and round Timber: hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure; speed of circular saws; care of saws; cord- 
wood tables; felling trees; growth of trees ; Jand measure; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask 
your bookseller for it. Sent post-paid, for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


CASADAY SULKY PLOW. 


Its success is without parallel. 
The only plow without a land slide. 
Entire weight carried on wheels. 


No side draft. Without an equal. 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKs, 
South Bend, Ind. 








Gardner's Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car, etc., 

been sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 
reatest success. It has won 
ts way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best hay and grain 
unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send foracircular 


now. E.V.R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 
in Tracts from 90 


200 MARYLAND FARMS, * (om acres. 


Near railroad and navigable salt water (with all its luxur- 
ies in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 








FORK READY TO 
ADJUST IN HAY 








1. New Pamphlet and Map showing location, free, 
ernddress PC. E. SHANAHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 





1,000,000 yin’ nied Aik. 














THE SUGAR ‘MAKER'S FRIEND. 


Twenty-five per 
cent more Sugar 
every year, aud a 
better quality, 

Dirom POsST’S 
BOX REKA AP 
OUTS thanirom 
any others, is the enran of over 20, 
Maple Sugar Makers tnat use them. 


t2” Their perfect working with the 
UMS! oai8/icOn is guaranteed. Only 
a trial is needed to convince one of their 
superiority over ail oturs. lf every Sugar Maker, not 
having tested them, will but tap half his sugar bush with 
the Eureka, the coming Sugar Season, a /ui/ supply 
the fullowing season will ve ine result. It there is notan 
agentin your town, get a good responsible Hardware, or 
Other dealer, to order a supply at once, and not delay it un- 
til the season for tapping is upon you. Better have them 
two months in advance than a day too late. I will send 
you Samples of my No. land No. 2 Spouts post- 
paid on receipt of three 3-cent Stamps. Descrip- 
tive ee ay sent free. Address at o1.ce 


- PUST, Patentee, Burlington, Vt. 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


No. 2. 


The fact that the great 
demand for my Patent 
Eureka sap Spouts was 
driving the sale of all 
other kinds out of the 
masket and out of use, 
has influenced some law hens persons to imitate, by unlaw- 
fully using my patents. 1 therefore warn all such persons 
and the public generaily, against the manufacture, sale an 
use of a Sap Spvat, with its inner end provided with longi- 
tudinal edges, fins or flanges, whereby the spout is secured 
to the surface of the tap or bore, aud between the same a.e 
ebambers fur the free tiow of sap withvuut obstruction from 
the entire lengtn of tue bore; a Sap Spout with its inner 
end provided with a chambe r of smailer dimensions around 
its neck for the free tlow of sap between the outer packing 
and inner bearing; a wire bucket hanger, DETACHABLE, or 
one PERMANENTLY attach d to, or a hook cast INTEGRAL 
with, aSap Spout; a Sap Spout with its extreme outer end 
proviaed witha drop- -lip or nid on its under side for facili- 
ere the quick discharge of sap from out the - into 
the bucket—all of which are some of the essential points 
patented or owned by me, and their infringement by man- 
ufacture, sale or use will Yeceive the full penalties of the 

Law. Suits for damages have already been brought against 
leadin infringers, and others will surely follow unless yol- 
untarily settleu. 

Buy the Eurekas only, and escape all infringe- 
ments upon my patents, and toe penalties of tne Jaw. 


Ni, OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 
aH We Manufacture the Stover Pumping 
a Windmill, as well as Geared Windmills ut 
all sizes, for running Grinders, Shellers 
Saws, ete. Also Feed Grinders, operated 
by Pumping Windmills. Corn and Cob 
Double-taced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
Ah my tivators. Write for sv atalogue and Agencies. 
| FREEPORT MACHINE CO., 
Freeport, lil., U. 8S. Ae 


Monarch and Young America 
CORN AND COB MILLS. 


Only Mills made with 
CAST CAST-STEEL GRINDERS. 
Warranted superior to any in 
use for all purposes. Will grind 
faster, run easier, and wear long- 
r. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Also Corn Shellers, Feed Cut- 
ers Cider Mills. Send for cir- 
culars and prices, 
Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO. 
ST, LOUIS, MO, 


Queen tHe South 























For Stock Feed or Meal for 
Family use. 
16,000 IW US=. 
= Write for Pamphlet 


Simpson & Gault M’fg Co. 


Successors to STRAUB MILL Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 











1870 








FARMERS and FARMERS’, SONS 
$30 to $150 
PEK MONTH 


rand the Fall -— Ia? For particular 
Address, J. C. MCCURDY & Oe «Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


1S TANDARD WIND MILL 














GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R, ff 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries. m 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and is ing effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to = and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. &. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


Itis perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by mil)wrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All in- 
ve regarding the mill free. 









ww 
SAM 
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Watertown 


WINDMILL, 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for —— 
tive a ue A 
H. H. BABCOCK 
& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Hege’s Improved Circular Saw Mills. 


With universal Log Beam, = 















hy 
} sy 
22 Send f Rectilinear, simultaneous eo. 
= CIRCULARS. Set works, and Double 2% 
ee eccentric Friction Feed. =* | 
_ _-- 
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A pF | 
in 2 
23 a4 
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Manufactured by. ‘Salem fron Works, Salem, N. Cc. 
Also by the BELFasT Macntve Worms, Belfast, Me. 


THE MASSILLON- 











LIGHT and HEAVY 


SAWMILI » stri setly 
ortable. Also SAWMILL ENGINES ‘Built by 
USSELL. & - Massillon, Ohio. Send for 


ee and Price List. Sent Free. (Name thie ie paper. ) 
es 


AMERICAN "RUBBER PAINT. 


E. BLUNT, Manufacturer, 115 Maiden Lane, New York. 





bese Tals) dee 112) 


Greens, 








Directions, etc. 


Other Shades, including White and Black 
Roof Paint, 
Until Jan. ist, 1883, will allow a discount of 20 per cent on all orders 
of five gallons and upwards, accompanied by the cash, or will send C. O. D. 
by Express upon receipt of 10 per cent of the amount, to insure expenses. 
after a proper trial the Paint is not all that it is represented to be, I will return 
the money, or repaint the building at my expense. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in an article headed “ The American 
Rubber Paint,” 
Of late years several ‘substitutes for the ordinary Lead and Oil paint have 
been introduced. 
Rubber Paint which has been used with satisfaction by some of our asso- 
ciates, and which is as good as any article now in the market. 


writes; 
One of the successful ones of this kind is the American 


$2.50 per Gal. 
1.50 sa 


for Window Blinds, etc.. 


“es 


DOE EN. kiccpikecheodeusonpouseas 


If 


Send for Sample Colors, 


_AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 























ime ANUARY, 






“The ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher & Leveler not only does deep or shal- 
low work as you may desire, but its coulters 
(teeth) are so arranged as to cut over the en- 
tire surface of the ground.” (See page 37, 
this paper.) 





W ILL send sample Hand Corn Sheller by mail, 
I Registered, for 60 cts. Agents W anted. 
Address, HENRY FISHER, Canton, Ohio. 










el a CORN 

oS 

5 | 

ae ® 

=> a (Wood's Patent.) 

os 9 Will ey one bushel of 
=4 Corn in 4 minutes. 

yy) Write for circulars and full 


particulars to manufacturers, 


Lehigh Nalley Emery Wheel Co, 


NTOx 


TAYLOR, 1,2 AND 4-HORSE POWER. 


j, Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
|| Cutters. Shellers, Ele- 
| Vators, Churns, Saws, 
Pumps, ete Overhead, 
out cf dirt and snow. 
Simplest,cheapest, 
best. Dealers in Ma: 
) chines of all kinds. 
Send for circulars to 
TAYLOR poner 
: 1 POWER COMPANY. 
23 South Canal S8t., Chicago. 











First Premium everywhere. 








ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND | 
: <4 us. — FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1878. 
Pa 








» Apbress For er NE as 
pk DEDERICK.& CO. ALBANY, NY, 


‘Thivesit ty + the State of New York. 


Nj 
ieee 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1982, Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean of the Faculty. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages. wag- 
ons, mowing machines, and small ma- 
chinery, from 4% to 5 inches in diameter. 
The best and “cheapest Washer Cutter 
made. Sent by mail, prepaid to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 30 cents. Every 
farmer needs one. Liberal discount to 
Agents. 

WILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
No. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















{2" FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We _ will with pleasure send you a sam x Er of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BE TURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest im hedatt cb in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address ona postal card, 7rritten plainly, to 
1, ROOT, Medina, Chio. 


Chester White, Berkshire, 

and Poland China PIGS, and 

Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 

by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 

_. ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
P for Circular and Price List. 


Riverside Farm. 


Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Maine. 
Jerseys, Berkshires, Cotswolds, and Collie Dogs. 8 fine 
young Bulls, 20 Collie Pups, 30 young Berkshires, from six 
weeks to eight months old, and Sows in farrow. "All ready 
for delivery. 


POULTRY AND YORKSHIRE PIGS, 
L. Brahmas, P. — Be eg iny a, trios, $6 up. B. 
Turkeys, pairs, $8 t Write f at you want. Circulars 
free. HOMER H. EW ITT, Wimenebure, Blair Co., Pa, 





























Rise ] 





‘JOSiAn ALTEN’S WIFE 


S00 
DAY 


wniss RICHARDS’ BOY.” 20 a dayeasily sold 

We wont an Agentin every town; Send for circulars, 
terms, and agency to American Publishin Coss 
Gartford, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 








FARMERS and ‘delete oe NS 
$50 “ AY 
PER MONTH 
During the Fall asi Winter. For particular 


AMERICAN 





AGRIC JULTURIS 


pT. 








He ELSREDGE =: 


SEWING MACHINE 


i N Just Twit VU W WAN 


An? BE a INCED THAT ITJUSTLY 
LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE S.M.COQO. 
New YORK & CHICAGO. 

















Address, J. C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 
ARGAINS iW BOOKS 30 to 50 per cent. saved by 
. «buying Hourpay, ILLusTRAT- 
ED, STANDARD and JUVENILR BOOKS from our NEW 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE for 1882-3. Just Ready, free to 
all. Send postal. All books warranted new and. perfect. 
Packed free of charge. ESTES & LAURIAT, 301— 


5 Washington Street (Opposite Old South), Bos- 
TON, Mass. 


HE KEYSTONE CLUB LIST offers the best 
inducements in the world. Send for oo — sub- 
scribing for any partomens o 1883. Addre 
URIE B. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 








T T I Meet my Angel Mother ?” and 100 other 
4 Choice Songs and Ballads, words and mu- 


sic, entire lot l6c. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 





OOKS, Newspapers and Magazines furnished very 
cheap. Send for lists of over 2,000 free. AMERICAN 
pl tte AND NEWSPAPER AGENCY, Tolland, Conn. 


= ™ {) Beavtiful ¢ Chromos, with name, 10 cts 4" 
50 Present with each pack. New peraee: FREE 
= for Agents. Try us. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Ct. 








AY HALF TUITION after taking situation. Send stamp 
for Circulars and particulars. BUCKEYE BUSINESS AND 
TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Sandusky, O. Mention this paper. 





Large Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c., new 
»> style cards, — on, 10¢e, 
e me SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 


50x vew & Ele went aay tage oy Pond Lily ,Horse Shoe, 
) Lily of the Valley, , Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
Book free with $1 order. pom Card Co., Clintonville, Conn. 








10c. Sample Boo} 


50 New and very choic a c hromo Cards, name on, 
CROWN PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct. 








ct. 0 ‘) an hour made Painting Signs with | 
tO ale () our new patterns. A child can use 
e them. Send Stamp. Morlan & White,Salem,Ohio. 














Chromos, Latest Designs, no two alike, 1Ce, 13 packs 
$1. Elegant premiums give n. llustrated list with each 
order. Album of Samples, 25c. E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, Ct. 





elect your Visiting Cards from our Beautiful Sample 
Package, only 10c., andsee the qvality and price before 
b purchasing zelsewhere. TODD & CO., Clintonviile, Conn. 





Warranted best pack sold. Agents 


AQ NEW no 2 alike Chromo Visiting Cards, 
name on 10c. 
LL. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


wanted. 





and Silver, eve name on, 10 ce 


AOD Large New Chromo Cards ‘ yeents, Gold 
NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, ete. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through usere noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This iarge and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 

she Progress of Science, is very interesting, and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub’s of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Hand book about Patents free. 





An Illustrated book and 12 elegant Chromo 

Free Advertising Cards. Send youraddress and a 
three cent stamp, to the tna Card Co., 
104 Fulton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. 









peggy: quiet, handsome anidtietr 
nt_on test trial- yh when des 
it APPY HOME ORGANS 
Kveds, 12 stops, Mechanic 
octave coupler, 2 knee sw wi 
stool and $1 book, ONLY ®75. Alse 
sent on test trial-plan if desired, Elegant 
case, magnificent tone, durable inside 
and out. Circular, with te stimonials, 
fre. Ask G. PAYNE & CO, 
47 Third Avenue, Chicago, ill, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selecied 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables witha 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet thata constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only 
(34 and 1%), labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Bemmorathic Chemists, 

LONDON, ENGLA 


yy to sell our _— Rubber Stamps. 
I T PAYS Samples free. Foljambe & Co., 


(Successors to G. A. Harper & Roe ), Cleveland, 0. 



















= @) New chromo cards with name. 
CARDS 00 10c. Blank cards to Printers. 
50c. per M. and upward. Agents want- 


ed. Send for catalogue and 1 doz, samples, 6c. _ Game 
of Authors, 20c. Clinton Bros. & Co., Publishers of 
chromo cards, Clintunville, Conn. 


AGENTS Ww ANTED EVERYWHERE to sell 
the best Family Knit- 
ting Machine ever invented. hee knit a pair of 
stockings with TIF EL and TOE complete, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great varicty of fancy- 
work for which there is always aready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Street, Buston, Mass, 











tf 


D 
In this Avinnie ZB. “oo 


style type 

On 50 ele Aten new ChromoCards 10c, 14 pks. $1 
Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 2Uc forAgent’s 
Album of samples, Premium List &c. Blank Cards at 
wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn. 




























In Elegant Script Type 


on 50 of the most beautiful 


fished ,10c. 14 packs, $l. 25 large size 
German embossed cards, L0c. 20 pearl bevel 
gilt edgecards withlapped corners, 10c. Agents’ 
large sample album, containing all the latest styles 
ofimported and satin fringe cards with illustrated pre- 
mium list and private terms to agents, 25c. The greatest in- 
ducements ever before offered to agents! The most useful pre- 
miums! Allorders filled as soon as received and satisfaction 
warranted. Blank cards at wholesale, Good work a specialty. 


Gordon Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 








Will send prepaid to any address their / 
A ATALOCUE, 

for 1532, 200 pages, 210 Engravings 

mof instruments, Suits, Capa, Belts, 

PaePompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps. 
\ Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs and — 

Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 

| rials, alse includes Instruction and Ex- 







peercises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalo 
of Choice Band Music, - ee 








te CB 
AAP’ (HOERS 


We have made: a Specialty for — Years of offering 
PreMIuMS OF DINNER SETS, GoLD BanD SETS, 
SILVER WarE, &C., to those who get up CLUB 
OrvERS for our goods. Wuite Trea Sets of 45 
pieces, with $10.00 Order. Gotp Banp or Moss 
RosE CHINA SETS, with $20.00 Order. TEAS, of a// 
kinds, at 30, 35, 40, 50, 60 and 75 cents. Send Postal 
for full Price and Premium List 


Great London Tea Co. 
801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 
Catalogue of works, with Fhonanveeh alphabet and Illus- 
trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 
Pitman, ‘Cincinnat i, O. 





An authority says of the ‘‘ ACME” Pulver- 
izing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler. ‘It 
is a capital implement for pulverizing invert- 
ed sod in preparing for planting corn, as it 
goes down several inches in mellowing the 
freshly turned earth, while its slanting cut 
prevents tearing up the sod. For this pur- 
pose alone, it is worth much more than its 
cost on any farm of even moderate size. See 
page 37, this paper. 





RINTING 
Price from 
75 cents to 
$150. Circu- 
lars free. 
Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 cents. 


RESSES. 
55 kinds of 
blank cares 
for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray St., N.Y. 











REENWICH SEMINARY. — Usual Liter 
Courses, with Musical Institute and Commercial Col- 
lege. Founded 1802. Both sexes. Home care and com- 
forts. Influences decidedly Religious. Charmingly located 
on Narragansett | Wi inter term opens ze. é Cata- 
logue free. D. BLAKESLEE, 
Ruited. East Goaanktdh, TR. 4. 








Dana’s White ai Ear Marking Label, fr oad 
to order with name, or name and 2g La and ped 
bers: Itis reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 
sight and gives perfect satisfaction. Illustrated 
Price-List and samples free. Agents wanted. 

Cc. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. HL 


IMPROVED EVAPORATORS. 

Make better SYRUP, SUGAR, and JELLY, with x 

less fuel and labor than any other a paratus. (a 

Evaporate Maple Sap and Sorghum Juice faster, & 

ye make lighter Sugar. 

from 

sw EET 26h with- 

out sugar.—Send postal 
for circulars. 


VERMONT q 
Farm Machine : 

COMPANY, ; 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 












““DRAW-CUT”’ 


© Meat Choppers! 


These celebrated Choppers now in use 
in all parts of the world are the only per- 
» fect Choppers for butchers’ use. Send for 
circulars. MURRAY LRON WORKS CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Burlington, Ia. Name this paper. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. onderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF°G €0., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 














American Fruit Drier. 


R UPERTUS’ CELEBRATED 
, Single Breech-Loading 


CUNS 











Double Barrel 
Breech Loaders \ 
$16 up. 
Forehand & Wadsworth Single Choke-bore 
Breech-Loading Gun 4.00 up. Muzzle 
and Breech-Loading Guns; Rifles and Pistols 
of approved English anc American makes, SPOR 
ING IMPLEMENTS and all articles required by 
Sportsmen and ‘d Gunmakers. S: Send 3c. stamp for Price Lit 









JOS. C. GRUBB & CO. pxivabevenia. 














price is 50 cents a year, or 25 cents for six month 


EVERY READER OF THIS SHOULD SEE OUB 
cg Monthly. Lag amy 4 in the front rank of al! 
Bw : Cc Ss. Farmers’ Papers, it is the first to give original 


articles, fine illustrations, good paper, and 
nting for the lowest price. Our subscription 


s’ trial, by to enable all to take the paper, we will send 6 
copies, if ordered at one time, for 1.50 a year, thus g 


iving you a Dollar monthly for 25 cents. Stamps taken. 


Send stamp for sample, and sce what itis. Address Farm and Garden, 125 8. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. « 











THE BOSS 


Waterproof Boot. 


money orstamps. INGAL 


pairs. Sample pair sent re 


Every man exposed to rain, snow, mud, and water, should be shod with a pair of our Boss 
Boots. They are absolutelv. waterproof, made from the best solid leather. keep the feet dry 
and warm, add to the comfort. promote the hea'th, and lengthen the life of the wearer. 
They fit easy, look well, and will outwear three ordinary pairs of boots. Price $60 per dozen 
aid to any address by mail or express upon receipt of $6.00, 
S & CO., Wholesale Boot and Shoe Dealers, Louisville, Ky. 





















































MOST Sted NSIVE PURE-BRE D LIVE 


TOCK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
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Clydesdale Horses, Percherou- orman Horses, 


otting Bred EVON' CO 
HOLS TEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 
Our customers have the Oe ere ot 
years’ experience in breeding and importing, 
collections, opportunity 
breeds, low prices, because of 
ness, and low rates of aes 
free. Correspondence solicitec 
“oe ELL BROTHERS. 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 
Mention AME! Bie AN AGRICULTURIST. 


Catalogues 


[UNpPIAIpu] ouvgy 


our many 
large 
of comparing different 
extent of basi- 





Novelty Incubator. 
Patent ~y~ d for. 

Simplest an best machine in — 
the market. Capacity, Zs. NOVECEY \ ImcURATOR. 
Price, $30.00, Satisfaction gua- 
ranteed, vr money returned less 
freight or express charges 

Rearing | fothers, $18.00 

Egg Tester, = = = 

Circulars and information™ 
nished on application. 

A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


fure 








A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 
sett Turkeys. Hookertown Brand. Bre “dd 
ii years for size and beauty. 25¢ *, - T. Bunker's Secrets 
of Turkey Raising. Address, . CLiFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clockwork, etc. Can be 
used any where and by anybody. Send 8c-stamp for circular 
to A.M HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N.Y. 

Haisted’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators.’ 110 
Pages. Nearly 100 Illustrations. 7 cents by mail. 


Kelipse Incubator 


Warranted to be fully cqual to represent: ation. The most 
perfect self-regulating, and mest durable incubator made. 
Send for circular to 


THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 309, Waltham, Mass. 


TURKEY FEATHERS. 
Highest price paid for same, gual and large s quantities. 


Please address G. A. SAMMET & S . 
154 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOCD. 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00 ; 25 1b. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | J. C. Long, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. lO. H. Leach & Co , Boston. 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co. Pittsb’ gh. | Greensfelder Bros., "St.Louis 

John Angium & Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. C. Wickson, San nag a 
P. A. penny LEN & Go. 
CHAS. R.A ing Proprietors, Hartford, Ct. 


ORG ls ip 


TER HOGS, Send for description 
of this famous breed, Also Fowls,' 
: B. SILVER, CLEVEL. AND, OF 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 

largest, and best periodic al de- 
Voied ‘entirely to povltry ever 
alg Splendidly illustrated. 






























25peryear. Also the Americun 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
oped devoted entirely to poultry 
existence. $1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. samp)? copy 
7 oth mailed on ‘receipt uf nine 
nts in postage siamps. 
Address H. H STODDARD, HARTFORD, Cr. 








Send for sample copy of the 


— Weekly bee dournal, 


-_A book devoted entirely to PLyMovuTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS, 
@ book on curing PovuLTry DIsEASsEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED FowLs 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Sropparp, Hartford, Ct. 


OW 


Catile, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, 











BRED & SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 
imerick, Ireland. 


AMERICAN 











“Address ORIOLE NOVELTY C 





‘¢The farmer will find that thorough culti- 
vation is manure, and that each of his teams 
carned ten dollars each day they were thus 
employed. If you want to do efficient work 
in the way of pulverization, use the ‘‘ACME” 
Pzulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Level- 


b 


er.” (See page 37, this paper.) 





SPAIN’S 


CHURNS. 


Seven sizes. 
Made of White Cedar, and 
bound with Galvanized Iron 
Hoops. Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Prices. 
CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


.. BUTTER 


For COLOR and SWEETNESS 
yi Use BEAN'S CONCENTRATLD 
Extract of Annatto. 
Wature’s own Color. Brightest 
i a and Strongest. Buy of your Mcr- 
chant, or send 25 cts. Phy stamps for a sample, coloring 500 Ibs. to 


BEAN & PASE. Pren,. 47 & 49 N. 24 St.. PHILADA 
ERAL PROSPECT. 


LL BORING, 22:5 


and how to nse, is fully illustrated, expla mt a highly sori 
mended in “‘ Amorioan Agr iculturist, ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Gend for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or steain 
power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that necd wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Agents, 


Pierce Well Izcavatcr Co, 29 Reso Street. New York, U.S, A. 
GREAT WESTERN, . GUN WORKS, g 


3 cay gage 8 


















ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 





















SEINES 






Write for Large Tilustrated Catalogue. 
Bifies, Shot Guns, Revolvers,sent c.o. d. for examinatoon, 


- WANTED. 


Your name and address on postal card. We willsend you, 
free, illustrated catalogue o . “Ss for the Holidays. 
, P. O. Box 341, Baltimore, 
Name this paper. 








Md. Office No, 548 W. F: 


SCROLL SAW DESICNS. 


L. H. Russell, Stratford, Ct. 


iyette Street. 





Send for New Catalogue. 





Angora Goats and Their Products, 


Persons interested as Breeders, Buyers, or Manufacturers, 
can obtain circulars giving reliable and valuable informa- 
tion on this important indus bv applying 

Rh. PETERS, Finan, Ga. 














lass MOUNTAIN, 
MOUSE RIVER. 


FREE HOMES! 
9,000,000 ACRES 


of Fertile Government Land in 


NORTH DAKOTA 


in the Grand Forks Land District. 
Sectional Map and full information| 
sent FREE toany address in the world 
by applying for Publication No. 36 to 


H. C. DAVIS, 
Asst. General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry. 


















IRGINIA FARMS & MILLS 
FOR SALE & EXCHANGE. WRITE FOR FREE REAL ESTATE 


JOURNAL. R.B.CHAFFIN & CO.. RICHMOND, VA, 








AGRICULTURIST. 

















[ JANUARY, 
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LITTLES CHEMICALFLUID 


he NewSheepDip 


Mixes omnes with COLD WATER. 

Is superior to all other dips, as it is used Co 

Is cheaper, for 1 gallon is sufficient for 100 eiiine of 
COLD water. 

Is warm and protecting to the skin, water-prvofing it 
against wet weather, and per fectly safe to use in 
the coldest weather. 

Increases quantity end improves quality of the wool, 
for wool twice DIPPED has been declared worth #1 
= - — * (23 Ibs.) more money. 

SURE CURE AND REMEDY. AS FOLLOWS: 

SHEEP— “se ab, Ticks, Lice, Fly ard Maggots, Foot-rot; 
Grub in the He ad, and Worms in the Throat in Lambs, 

“ Lombriz,’’ Tape worms. 
HORSES —- Mange, Lice, Thrush. Grease, Cracked Heels, 
Saddie and other Galls, Rois, Lung Disease. 

Cc ATTLE-L ice, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Hoof.rot : 
vents Abortion. 
DOGS —Mange and Fleas ; 

HOGS~— Mange and Lice 

INTERNALLY for worms in all animals; 
wounds of all kinds. 

POULTR Y—Fleas ané Lice, Mites on the 
purifies the houses. 

HOERTIC ULTU RE —Aphis, Blight, Scale, 

Trees, Bark Lice, Rust in Carrots, Auts, 
pests. 

It is so extremely valuable in many ways on a Farm 
and in the Household that no Farmer or Breedcr of 
live stock should ever be without it. 

Send stamp for prices and testimonials to 

- LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 296 E. 

[Mention this paper. ] Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

Cut out this advertisement, as the various uses of the Dip 
will “not be repeated in detail.” 


alg one Wire Fee 


— Esse 
S:s uD 
es 








pre- 
makes the coat glossy. 

ulcers and 
perches, and 


on Orange 
and all Insect 











Is the only general purpose wire fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will tarn dogs, 
pigs, sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. It is just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and r ailroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
With rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will _last a lifetime. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every 
respect. Weask for. it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The S+dgwick Qates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe andsteel wire, defy all competition in neatness, 
strength and durability. We also make the best and cheap- 
est All Iron Automatic or Seli-Opening Gate. 
Also cheapest and neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices 
and Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the 


Manufacturers, 
SEDG WICK, BROS,., 
Richmond, Ind. 


5-TON 
~- WAGON 
SESTSCHLES 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, ~, TARE BEAM. BEAM. 


Jones, he pays the freig’ t 
ontrial. WarrantsSyear All Mt. = 
low. For free book, addres Price, S60 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Mention this paper. 









































This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING. 


Costs only $32 Fog square, ce feet, and will last a life- 
time on sfeep or flat roofs. Send for Book Circular, with 
references and samples, fre 
INDIANA P AINT AND ROOFING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





RAY ’S 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof materiai, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildings, and inside in place 
of plaster. Made alco into carpets and 

Wo Samples and Catalogue free. 

» H. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 























RESH, 
STRONG. 
INDEPENDENT. 


If you want your family to get the news 


of the week, Freshly, Strongly, and In- 
dependently treated by the best writers, 
send for a sample copy of the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. Put 


—_ 





on your postal, that we may know that you 


saw this advertisement. 





For 1882, Published December 23, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of THE 
SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, will contain: 


Our New Christmas Story 
(Which will ee Pedi ae PAPER, English 


By WILKIE COLLINS 


And SPECIAL ARTICLES by the following EMINENT 
ENGLISH AUTHORS, which are WRITTEN EXPRESSLY 
for it,and DULY COPYRIGHTED: 

LADY VIOLET GREVILLE (whose Story will be 
entitled “LORD CARLETON’S DEBT.”) 

EDMUND YATES, the Famous Novelist, Dramatist, 
and Editor of the London “ World.” 

GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “ The Lights o’ Lon- 
don,” and “ The Romany Rye.” 

OSEPH HATTON, Author of “Clytie,” “The 

Queen of Bohemia,” and * The New Borneo.” 

DION BOUCICAULT, Author of “London Assur- 
ance,’ ** The Shanghraun,” etc. 

HENRY _ IRVING, the Celebrated Actor, Manager of 
the London Lyceum. 

_The New Illustrated Title Page spccially de- 
signed and drawn by 


G. DUMAURIER, of the London “ PUNCH,” 


And Engraved by SWAIN, of London. 

All the Regular Departments of THE SPIRIT will be 
maintained, as usual, in this Christmas Number. All sub- 
scribers will receive it. 

SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: Single copy, 85 per annum ; 
5 copies, $21 per annum: 9 or more copies at the rate of 
$4 each. Postage prepaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each 

Address, E. A. BUCK, 
P. O. Box 938, N. Y. City. 





THE LARGEST, ABLEST, AND FRESHEST 
Religious and Literary Newspaper, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK. 


S3 per year; $5 for two years. 
“TRIAL TRIP.’’—30 cents for a month. 
Send postal card at once for specimen copy, and judge 

for yourself. 
= Address THE INDEPENDENT, New York City. 


Scribner's Lumber & Log-Book. 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever publis!.ed. Gives measurement 

of all kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, 

cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and 

heading bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 

cord-wood tables. interest, ete. Standard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 

Ask your bookseller tor it or sent post-paid for 35 cents. 

4 , 


x W. : 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


ELESCOPE 


passes. 








Vicroscopes, Opera Glasses, Spectacles, 
» Barometers. Thermometers. and Com- 
~S J. KECK, 
; Mannfacturing Opticians. Philadelphia Pa. 
(2 Send for IIlustrated Priced Catalogue, 


ING 
¢ 
CH PIANO 


“WS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in ell the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published, 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 








1HE 











Mention this paper 





THE GAME FISH OF AMERICA. 
With the first issue (Jan. 6, 1883) of the third volume of 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER. 


will be published a series of essays on The Fishes of Ameri- 
can Waters. These essays will be exhaustive in their —_. 
aud will consist of: An illustration of each fish, a popular 
and scientific description, —structure, coleration, &¢. Hab- 
its and Habitat. Deseription of tackle used. Where, when, 
and how to catch them. Incidents of capture, &c. 
The Best Angling Writers in America 

are now engaged in writing these essays, and the earhest 
issues of the third volume will include, The Salmon, The 
Brook Trout, The Grayling, Salmen Trout, Black Bass, 
and Masculonge, and the subsequent essays Will cover all 
the fresh and salt water fishes of America. 

The American Angler is published on Saturday of 
each week, and is replete with matters of interest to the 
angler. It is the fisherman’s paper. The only one in America. 

Subscription, per annum, $3.00. Single copies, 10 cts. 

All newsdealers have it or can order it through the Amer- 
ican News Co., of New York. Address, 

WM. C. HARRIS, Eprror AND_MANAGER, 
13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 





Books on Hygiene, Physical Culture, Sociology, 
Government of Children, etc. 
THE HERALD OF HEALTH. Monthly. $1 per year. 
HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND THE CURE OF NER- 
VOUSNESS. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. $1.50. 
EATING FOR STRENGTH. By M.L. Holbrook, M.D. $1. 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, AND 
Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M.L. 
Holbrook, M.D 


M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 18 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


Eurs 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND KEEP POSTED. 
RETURNS MADE ON DAY OF _ RECEIPT. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 4 ATTENDED TO 
PERSONALL 


LEOPOLD WEIL, 


Exporter and General Commission Merchant, 
123 MERCER ST, NEW YORK, 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 
It gives profitable employment 
the year round. We give writ- 
ten guarantee to furnish good 


situation. Write for particulars, 
OBERLIN TELEGRAPH CO., Oberlin, Ohio, 


9 N 1] Where to Send 

DON'T FORGET Shere to, Sena 

NEW CARDS, ie issued for 1888, for 10c. 

15 packs#1. All Chroimos. The loveliest fancy designs ever seen, 
To excelin quality is our aim, Name in new style type. 
Sample Book of all styles, Bevel Edge Imported Holiday 
and Birthday Cards, with 24 page illustrated Premium 
List, 25e, Outsiti@e, E.F. EATON & CO, Northford, Conn. 














Sold by 


| Pharmacists, Grocers, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


B. FOUGERA, BROOKLYN, L,I 


A Household Necessity. 














5 Pretty Chromo Cards, 
OY name in our new type, 
10c. Six durable Tea Spoons infancy case, 30c.,0ri0 packs of 
cardsand the spoons for $1. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Agept’s beautiful Sample 4lbum, 25c, 

Address Clinton &Co., North Haven, Gonn- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

















ai CHRISTMAS (PIRIT THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


A Present Acceptable to Any one from Any body, 


THE 


Salnagund.Birthday-Book 


Arranged with Two Selections for each Day in the Ye 
from Poets and Prose Writers of ail Ages. tn 


With an Introduction by Rev. Robert Collyer, 


Who says, “In the few books of the sort that have come to 
my table, [have not noticed such a variety before, or quite 
such an aptness for all sorts and conditions of men...... lf 
such books are a sort of lottery, this holds a wealth of 
prizes. Nor am I sure the end of all this labor will be found 
in the pleasant laughter that will ripple round little circles 
sitting in the fire light in winter, or in the woods and by the 
sea in summer, playing this game of birthdays with the wit 
and wisdom of the ages as counters.” 





* This volume bears the title of ‘ The Salmagundi Birthday- 
Book,’ and as ‘ salmagundi’ is a sort of gastronomic literary 
medley, according to the genial Irving, so this new Birth- 
day-Book is based upon an ——s collection of choice 
literary tit-bits, served up in most inviting style.”—Pubd- 
lishers’ Weekly. 

“In contents and appearance, mind and body. it is an ir- 
reproachable volume.’— Good Literature. 


{2 full-page Illustrations. 


400 pages, handsomely printed on heavy toned paper with 
red-line border. Beveled edges, full gilt, with handsome back 
stamps in, gold, and elaborate side stamps in gold, with 
spray of vine in four colors, artistically blended, producing 
an effect entirely unique and very beautiful. 


Price (in box), = =#© «© «=» « 


$4.00. 


ELEGANT NEW EDITIONS or 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 


BOOKS OF FICTION (8 vols.) Jn clear type, clean- 
ly printed on first-class puper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
with gold and ink side and back stamps. Price 75 Cre. 

Romola. By GrorGeE E.ior. 

Uarda. By Georar EBERS. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, By Mrs. MuLOcK-CRAIk 

Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

Hypatia. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Corinne. By MapaME DE STAEL. 

Last of the Mohicans. . FENIMORE COOPER. 

Tom Brown at Rugby. By THomas Hua@HEs. 

The Eight Volumes, packed in a neat box, $5.00. 


HISTORICAL. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 3 Vols. $2.00. 
Knickerbocker History ot New York. Ikrvina. 
1 Vol. 7% Cents. 
1Vol, %5 Cents. 


The Sketch-Book. IRvine. 





AMERICAN ADDITIONS TO 


CHAMBERSS *ENCYCLOPARDIA? 


Of the last London and Edinburgh Edition, embracing 
over 18,000 Titles, compiled by American Editors. 
Complete in 4 volumes, alphabetically arranged. 
Uniform in size and bindings with Lippincott’s and the 
“imported” edition of Chambers’s. 


Prices ver set: Cloth, $10; Sheep, $123; Morocco, $15. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding mailed FREE. 


Above books for sale by booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


S. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 


74 & 76 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





The Best Paper for You to Take is 
“GOOD LITERATURE.” 
e 
An Eclectic and Literary Weekly. 
It gives the best articles from the English peri- 
odicals, reviews of all the leading new books, with ex- 
tracts from them; full Leo wage’ J intelligence, and_questions 


and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and 
reading. 





Subscription Price, only $1.50 a Year. 


We will receive subscriptions sent before January 1st, 
1883, at $1 a year, and will make the following 


SPECIAL OFFERS: 


GOOD LITERATURE” ONE YEAR, AND 





Roget’s Thesaurus....... (price $1 00), for $2 00 
Skeat’s _Etymological ictionary nas 

bridged...... Rei vaacinsecesse (price $2 75), for $3 60 
Adams’ Dictionary of English Litera- 

ture (price $1 50), for $1 85 
Bacon’s Essays.... .(price $1 50), for $1 75 
Hallam’s Europe.......... (price $1 50), for $1 75 
Hallam’s England, 2 vols.(price $2 50), for 82 50 
Carlyle’s French Revolution................-. 


(price 58 cts.), for 31 30 
Artemus Ward (comp.), (price $1 50), for $1 


0 
The Boys of ’61.......... (price $2 50), for $2 38 


Specimen copy and descriptive premium list, free. 


The ‘GOOD LITERATURE” Publishing Co., 
No. ‘25 Park Place, N. Y. City. 








| 
| 
| 
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A MERICA ANT AG RICULTURIST. 





cee Good NEWS 
LADIES ! 


p Clubs for our CELE- 
BRATED TEAS, and secure a beautiful 
“M0.5 RSE OR GOLD BALD TEA SET,” (41 picces,) our 
ownimportation. One of these beautiful tea Sets given away 
to the party sending a Club for $25.00. This is the greatest in- 
ducement ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup 
of G.0D TEA, and at the same time procure a HANDSOME 
TEA SET. Nohumbug. Good Teas, 30, 35 and 40c.perlb. Ex- 
celient eas, 50 and 60c., and very best from 65 to 90c. When 
ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
powder or Eng. Breakfast. We are the oldest and largest Tea 
Company in the ase The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. “BEWARE OF CHEAP TEAS" which are 
advertised by other concerns. For full particulars address 


The Great American Tea Company, 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 






ComMPANY 


P, 0. Box 289. NEW YORE. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 
SOC 
1882 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
G@™ Refer to this advertisement. 2g 


Cheap Farms 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The state of Michigan has more than 4,000 miles of 
railroad, and 1,600 milesof luke transportation, schools 
and ciurches in every county, public buildin 3 all 
paid for, and no debt. Its soil and climate combine to 
produce ‘large crops, and it is the best fruit state in the 
northwest. Several millions ofacres of unoccupied and 
fertile lands are yet in the market at low prices. The 
State has issued 2 PAMPHLET containing a map and 
descriptions of its soil, crops and general resources, 
which may be had free of charge by writing to the 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, Detroit, Miche 


ARM ‘ in New York, New Jersey, and 200 acres 

U good soil and buildings 8 miles west 

000 ne Branch, $16,0u0. 92 acres on Shrewsbury River, 

0) acres at Shrewsbury, N. J.. . 1,000 acres 

—- Co. - N. J., $12,090. 131 acres Middletown, N.Y. . $8,500. 

52 acres near Geneva, N. Y. «fine improvements) $10,000. 

Prices subject to n« ‘gotiation. Southern and Western lands. 

Loans on city and country property. Wma. H. SICKELS & 
SON, 231 Broadway. N. Y., and Red Bank, N. J. 


a IMPROVED GRAIN AND STOCK 
FARM IN NEBRASKA, 920 ACRES. 
Timber, Water, Meadow, 255 head Cattle and Horses ; 6,000 
bushels Grain; 500 tons Hay; full stock Farmin and Mar- 
ket Gardening Implements. All for $80,000. Near R. R. 
and colleg: town. Location, soil, climate, markets, church, 
and school peesomes the very best. Address 
R. C. ELDRIDGE, Clarence House, "Chicago, Ill. 
150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 


FAR MS. biirercge Gaalogies tree 
FARM FOR SALE, on the PENINSULA, in VIRGINIA, 


145 Acres, half cleared, 8 miles from Newport News, the 
eastern terminus of the C.& O. R. W. Terms easy. 
Address, J. HEFFELFINGER, "dampton, Va. 


CALI FO i N 1A. Full description by coun- 
i 200-page pamphlet 
and map; price 50 cents, ones ity 
Mc: oy B THE Ss, Land Agents, 
Gr lackey St. +, San Fianc.sco, Cal. 


Over 300,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Iowa R.R. Land Co. 
\ Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 





























OME TO MARYLAND !—Inproved Farms, $7 
J to $25 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 





TOCK FARM FOR SALE,-Near Marietta,G orgia. 
: Madern new Residence and Barn ; large pase Orchard, 
‘aulti¢23s health. Address, G. M. HEIDT. 








ie Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. II. Stephens, 
and others 
me recommend 
them. 


position 


Mi A ae Send for ~iPa to Hay R. 














FOLDTD 4G CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 
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a? REFERENCE to the contributors announced below will show that nearly 
KA i all of the most distinguished and popular authors of this couniry, and 
“aearo Many of those of Great Britain, have been engaged as contributors to 
the Companion for the year 1883. The Announcement will be found in many re- 
spects, we think, an extraordinary one; but it includes only a part of the features of 
the volume for the coming year. 


illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Serial Story of Boy Life in America, by ; J. T. Trowbridge. 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in Great Britain, b William Black. 
A Serial Story of New — _— by arriet Beecher Stowe. 
A Serial Story for Girls, b : =" Prescott_Spofford. 
A Serial Story of Southern Life, by ° ; Marie B. Williams. 
Amusing College Stories, by : . ee A. Gordon. 
Stories of Old-Time Poor-Houses, by ee eee S 
Old New England Peddlers’ Tales, by ing. 
Tales of the Old Dutch Farmers of New York, by canoe MM Prince. 


illustrated Travel — Adventure. 
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A Serial Story of Adventure, by . byl ses re C. A. Stephens. 
Life in an Irish Fishing Village, by . ° ‘ - : Julian Hawthorne. 
Tales of Old Ships and Sailors, by . . ee ae 3 ; Capt. F. Luce. 


The Saloon-Keeper’s Story, by Franklin O. Parker. 
After the Mindanao Pirates in a Dutch ‘Gun-Boat, by Lieut. P. F. Grinnell. 
Adventures in a Whaling Cruise in the North Pacific, by . . Macomber Brett. 
The — Tiger, <A narrative of Adventure by the Special Correspondent of the London Tele- 
._ Phil Robinson. 

child. Life and Home Life in Japan. Curious Pictures and Domestic Incidents, by a travel- 
ler in that country. : Prof. E. S. Morse. 
Railway Heroes. Thrilling ‘stories of railroad men. Among others will be “The *Fireman’s 
Story;” “His Life or Theirs;” “Skip Dustin, the Water Boy,” and ‘Express mgs yg Riley,” 
Walter A, Moore. 


y ° . © ° ° . . . . . ° . . . . 


Special Articles. 


Important articles will be given by two of the most distinguished Neurologists 
in the world, describing Nervous Diseases—showing the ordinary causes of these 
forms of human suffering—and giving general suggestions as to their treatment. The 
articles will not be merely technical treatises, but will be enlivened by curious and 
illustrative anecdotes. 





Common Nervous Ailments. A Scries of Papers, by Dr. Brown-Sequard. 


The Short History of a Nervous Man. The Proper Use ofthe Mind, Hallucinations 
and Delusions, ‘he Cause of Sleep and Sleeplessness, Somnambulism, cte., by 
Dr. William A. Hammond, 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 
(Illustrated.) 


Yankee Drolleries at Old Time Fairs and Shows, by James Parton. 
Stories of Old-Time Quack Doctors and their Remedies, by ° Edgar Knowles. 
On the Stump. Humorous Anecdotes of Electioneering, Stump + Speaking, etc., - 


S. S. Cox. 

Victor Hugo at Home. A chatty description of the home iife of the oe how 4 his Private 

Secretary. Richard Lesclide. 
Word Pictures of the House of Commons. As seen from the Reporters’ Gallery, by 

Al. W. Lucy. 


Brilliant Articles. eae of Dean Stanley and Picturesque Associations of Westminster 

Abbey, by . Canon F. W. Farrar. 

Great Southern Leaders. "A ‘series of articles containing personal reminiscences of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, ‘stonewall’? Jackson, John C. Calhoun, etc., etc., by 

Hon. Alexander H. Stephens. 

Reminiscences of the Great Northern Uprising. Personal recoilections of Abraham 

Lincoln, W. H. Seward, Charles Sumner, and of memorable scenes in Congress in connection 

with the Secession of the Southern States, by ; : . - - Benj. Perley Poore. 


The Help Series. 


The Profits of Literary Labor, by . - « James Parton. 
Photography as a Profession, 4 N. Sarony. 

Salesmen and Saleswomen in City Stores. Their wages ‘and ‘opportunities, by 
é Charles Vance Elliott. 

A Medical Education. How to Choose a College, Advantages of European Study, by 
: Dr. William A. Hammond. 
Girls Who Earn a Living in Art. By the Principal of the Woman’s Art School, Cooper 
Jnion. . Susan N. Carter. 
What a Technical Education Costs. "By ‘the Professor of Engineering of the Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken. . Robert H. Thurston. 
Shifts and Hxpedients «4 College Life. Showing how Students can pay their way 
through a College Course, by R Graduate. 
How to Start. Papers telling how to start in different kinds” of business and in trades, with 

practical details, so that a boy reading these papers may act on them safely. 





The Editorials of the Companion will give clear and impartial views of current events 
at home and abroad. 

The Children’s Page sustains its reputation for charming pictures, poems and stories 
adapted to the little ones. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies free. 








Address, YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Please mention in what paper you read thts advertisement. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








